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A  DISSERTATION  CONCERNING? 

THE  ^RA  OF  OSSIAN". 


INQUIRIES  into  the  antiquities  of  nations  afFord  more 
pleasure  than  any  real  advantage  to  mankind.  The 
ingenious  may  form  systems  of  history  on  probabilities 
and  a  few  facts ;  but  at  a  great  distance  of  time,  their 
accounts  must  be  vague  and  uncertain.  Tlie  infancy 
of  states  and  kingdoms  is  as  destitute  of  great  events, 
as  of  the  means  of  transm.itting  them  to  posterity.  The 
arts  of  polished  life,  by  which  alone  facts  can  be  pre- 
served with  certainty,  are  the  productions  of  a  well- 
formed  community.  It  is  then  historians  begin  to 
WTite,  and  public  transactions  to  be  wordiy  remem- 
brance. The  actions  of  former  times  iire  left  in  ob- 
scurity, or  majjnified  by  uncertain  traditions.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  imd  so  much  of  the  marv^ellous  in  the 
origin  of  every  nation ;  posterity  being  always  ready 
to  believe  any  thing,  hoAvever  fabulous,  that  reflects 
honour  on  their  ancestors.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  remarlcable  for  this  weakness.  They  swallowed 
the  most  absurd  fables  concerning  the  high  antiquities 
of  their  respective  nations.  Good  historians,  however, 
rose  very  early  amongst  fhem,  and  transmitted,  with 
lustre,  their  great  actions  to  posterity.  It  is  to  them 
tliat  they  owe  that  unrivalled  fame  they  now  enjoy, 
v/hile  die  great  actions  of  other  nations  are  involved  in 
fables,  or  lost  in  obscrj-ity.  The  Celtic  nations  afford 
a  striking  instance  of  this  kind.  They,  though  once 
die  masters  of  Emope,  from  the  mouth  of  the  nver 
Oby ',  in  Russia,  to  Cape  Finistei  re,  the  western  point 
cf  GiJlicia  in  Spain,  are  very  little  menlioned  in  his- 
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tory.  They  trusted  tlieir  fame  to  tradition  and  tlie 
songs  of  their  bards,  which,  by  the  vicissitude  of  bu- 
nian  affiiirs,  are  long  since  lost.  Their  ancient  Ian- 
gunge  is  the  only  monument  that  remains  of  them : 
and  the  traces  of  it  being  found  in  places  so  widely 
distant  from  each  other,  serves  only  to  shew  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ancient  power,  but  throws  very. little 
light  on  their  history. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  possessed  old 
Gaul  is  the  most  renowned;  not  perhaps  on  account 
of  v\^orth  superior  to  the  rest,  but  for  their  wars  with 
a  people  who  had  historians  to  transmit  the  fame  of 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  own,  to  posterity.  Bri- 
tain was  first  peopled  by  them,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  best  authors  b  ;  its  situation  in  respect  to 
Gaul  makes  the  opinion  probable;  but  what  puts  it 
beyond  all  dispute,  is,  that  the  same  customs  and 
language  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  both  in 
the  days  of  Julius  Citsar  c 

The  colony  from  Gaul  possessed  themiselves,  at 
first,  of  that  pait  of  Britain  which  was  next  to  their 
own  country;  and  spreading  northward,  by  degree'', 
as  they  increased  in  numbers,  peopled  the  whole 
island.  Some  adventurers  passing  over  from  those 
parts  of  Britain  that  are  within  sight  of  Ireland,  were 
the  founders  of  the  Irish  nation ;  which  is  a  more  pro- 
bable story  tiian  the  idle  fables  of  Milesian  and  Galli- 
cian  colonies.  Diodorus  Siculus  ti  mentions  it  as  a 
tiling  well  known  in  his  tifte,  that  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  were  originally  Britons ;  and  his  tesdmony  is 
unquesiionable,  when  we  consider,  that  for  many  ages, 
the  language  and  customs,  of  both  nations  were  the 
same. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Caledoni- 
ans were  of  Germ.an  extract.  By  the  language  and 
customs  which  always  prevailed  in  the  north  of  Scot- 

b  Css6.  1.  5.  Tac.  Agi'c.  1.  i.  c.  2.       c  Cks.  Pomp.  Mel. Tacitus. 
<i  Ciod.  Sic.  i.  5. 
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land,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  Celtic,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  dliFer  in  opinion  from  diat  celebrated  writ- 
er. The  Germans,^  properly  so  called,  were  not  the 
same  with  the  ancient  Celtas.  The  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  two  nations  were  similar,  but  their  lan- 
guage different.  The  Germans'-  are  the  genuine  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Dase,  afterwards  well  knowa 
by  the  name  of  Daci,  and  passed  originally  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  way  of  the  northern  countries,  and  settled 
beyond  the  Danube,  towards  the  vast  regions  of  Tran- 
silvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia;  and  from  thence 
advanced  by  degrees  into  Germany.  The  Celt?s,  i  it 
is  certain,  sent  many  colonies  inco  that  country,  all  of 
v/honi  retained  their  own  laws,  language  and  customs; 
and  it  is  of  them,  if  any  colonies  came  from  Germany 
into  Scotland,  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  de- 
scended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony  of  the 
Celtic  Germans,  or  the  same  with  the  Gauls  that  first, 
possessed  tliemselves  of  Britain,  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment at  this  distance  of  time.  Whatever  their  origia 
was,  we  find  them  very  numerous  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
lius Agricola,  which  is  a  presumption  that  they  v/ere 
long  before  settled  in  the  country.  The  form  of  their 
government  was  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  mo- 
narchy, as  it  was  in  all  the  countries  where  the  Druids 
bore  the  chief  sway.  This  order  of  men  seems  to 
have  been  formed  on  the  same  system  with  the  Dac- 
tyli,  Idasi,  and  Curetes  of  the  ancients.  Their  pre- 
tended intercourse  with  heaven,  their  magic  and  divi- 
nations, were  the  sam.e.  The  knowledge  of  the  Dru- 
ids in  natural  causes,  and  the  properties  of  certain 
things,  the  fruit  of  the  experiments  of  ages,  gained 
them  a  mighty  reputation  among  the  people.  The 
esteem  of  the  populace  soon  increased  into  a  venera- 
tion tor  die  order;  which  a  cunning  and  ambitious 

cStraba,  1  7        f  Cxs,  1.  6.  Liv.  1.  5.  Tac.  demor.  Germ, 
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tribe  of  men  took  care  to  improve,  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  they  in  a  manner,  ingrossed  the  management  of 
civil,  as  vv^ell  as  religious  matters.  It  is  generally  al- 
lowed, that  they  did  not  abuse  their  extraordinary 
pov\'er :  the  preserving  their  character  of  sanctity  was 
so  essential  to  their  influence,  that  they  never  broke 
out  into  violence  or  oppression.  The  chiefs  v/ere  al- 
lowed to  execute  the  laws,  but  the  legislative  power 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  druidse.  It  was  by 
their  authority  that  the  tribes  v/ere  united,  in  times  of 
the  greatest  danger,  under  one  head.  This  temporary 
king,  or  Vergobrctus '',  was  chosen  by  them,  and  ge- 
nerally laid  down  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Tliese  priests  long  enjoyed  this  extraordinary  privi- 
lege among  the  Celtic  nations  who  lay  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  in  the  beginning 
oi  the  second  century  that  their  power  among  the  Ca- 
ledonians began  to  decline.  The  Poems  that  cele- 
brate Trathal  and  Cormac,  ancestors  to  Fingal,  are 
full  of  pardculars  concerning  the  fall  of  the  druids, 
"vhich  accounts  for  the  totiJ  silence  concerning  their 
/cligion  in  the  Poems  that  are  now  oitered  to  die 
public. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  against  the 
Romans,  hindered  the  nobility  from  initiating  diem- 
selves,  as  the  custom  formerly  was,  into  the  order  of 
the  druids.  The  precepts  of  their  religion  were  con- 
fined to  a  fev/,  and  were  not  much  attended  to  by  a 
people  inured  to  war.  The  Vergobretus,  or  chief 
raagisti-ate,  was  chosen  vdthout  the  concurrence  of 
the  hierarchy,  or  connnued  in  his  office  against  their 
v/ill.  Continual  power  strengthen.ed  his  interests  a- 
mong  the  tribes,  and  enabled  him  to  send  dovvai,  as 
hereditary  to  his  posterity,  the  office  he  had  only  re- 
ceived himself  by  election. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  new  war  with  the  King  of 

g  Css.  I.  6.  h  Fer-gubreth,  *  the  man  to  judse.^ 
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die  World,  as  the  Poems  emphatically  call  the  Ro-^ 
man  emperor,  the  druids,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
the  order,  began  to  resume  their  ancient  privilege  of 
chusing  the  Vergobretus.  Garmal,  the  son  ot  Tarno^ 
being  deputed  by  them,  came  to  the  grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  Fingal,  who  was  then  Vergobretus,  and 
commanded  him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  order,  to 
lay  dov/n  his  office.  Upon  his  refnial,  a  civil  war 
comm.enced,  v/hich  soon  ended  in  almost  the  total 
extinction  of  the  religious  order  of  the  druids.  A^ 
few  that  remained,  retired  to  the  dark  recesses  of 
their  groves,  and  the  caves  they  had  formerly  used 
for  their  meditations.  It  is  then  v/e  find  them  in  the 
*  circle  of  stones,'  and  unheeded  by  the  world.  A  total 
disregard  for  the  order,  and  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
dmidical  rites,  ensued.  Under  this  cloud  of  public 
hate,  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  the  religion  of 
the  di-uids  became  extinct,  and  the  nation  fell  into 
the  last  degi'ee  of  ignorance  of  their  rites  and  ce^- 
p^monies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  v/onder  then,  that  Fingal  and  his 
sen  Ossian  made  so  little,  if  any  mention  of  th.e  dru- 
ids, who  were  the  declared  enemies  to  their  succes- 
sion in  the  supreme  magistracy.  It  is  a  singular  case, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  religi- 
on in  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian ;  as  the  poetical 
compositions  of  other  nations  are  so  closely  connect- 
ed with  their  mythology.  It  is  hard  to  account  for 
it  to  those  v/ho  are  not  made  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  the  old  Scottish  bards.  That  race  of  men 
carried  their  notions  of  martial  honour  to  an  extrava- 
gant pitch.  Any  aid  given  their  heroes  in  battle,  was 
thought  to  derogate  from  their  fam.e;  and  the  bards 
immediately  transferred  the  glory  of  the  action  to  him 
who  gave  that  aid. 

Had  Ossian  brought  dowm  gods,  as  often  as  Homer 
hath  done  to  assist  his  heroes,  this  Poem  had  not  con- 
sisted of  eulogiums  on  his  friends,  but  of  h-^inns  to 
these  superior  beings.    To  this  day,  those  that  write 
A  3 
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ID  the  Galic  language  seldom  mention  religion  in 
their  profane  poetry;  and  when  thev  professedly 
v/rite  of  religion,  they  never  interlard  with  their  com- 
positions the  actions  of  their  heroes.  This  custom 
alone,  even  diough  the  religion  of  the  druids  had  not 
been  previously  exdnguished,  may,  in  some  mea- 
siu'e,  account  for  Ossian's  silence  concerning  the  re- 
ligion of  his  own  times. 

To  say  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  religion,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say,  that  it  does  not  consist  of  peo- 
ple endued  v/ith  reason.  The  traditions  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  their  own  observations  on  the  works  of  na- 
ture, together  with  that  superstition  which  is  inher- 
ent in  the  human  frame,  have,  in  all  ages,  raised  ill 
the  minds  of  nien  some  idea  of  a  superior  being* 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  die  darkest  times,  and  amongst 
the  most  barbarous  nations,  the  very  populace  them- 
selves had  some  f  dnt  notion  at  least,  of  a  divinity.  It 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  Ossian,  who,  upon  no  oc- 
casion, shews  a  narrow  mind,  to  think  that  he  had 
not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that  primitive  and 
greatest  of  all  truths.  But  let  Ossian's  religion  be 
what  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  had  no  kno^\'ledge  of 
Christianity,  as  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to  it,  or 
any  of  its  rites,  in  his  Poems ;  which  absolutely  fixes 
li'm  to  an  acra  prior  to  the  introduction  of  that  reli- 
gion. The  persecution  begun  by  Dioclesian  in  the 
v.-ar  SOS,  is  the  most  probable  time  in  which  the  first 
dawning  of  Christianity  in  the  north  of  Britain  can  be 
fixed.  The  humane  and  mild  character  of  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus,  who  commanded  then  in  Britain,  induc- 
ed the  persecuted  Christians  to  take  refuge  under 
him.  Some  of  them,*through  a  zeal  to  propagate 
their  tenets,  or  through  fear,  went  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  settled  among  the  Caledoni- 
ans ;  who  were  the  more  read)-  to  hearken  to  their 
doctrines,  as  the  religion  of  the  druids  had  been  ex- 
ploded so  long  before. 

These  missionaries,  elilier  through  choice,  or  to 
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give  more  weight  to  the  doctrine  they  advanced,  took 
possession  of  the  cells  and  groves  of  the  druids  ;  anci 
it  was  from  this  retired  life  they  had  the  name  of  Cul- 
dees ',  wiiich  in  die  language  of  the  country  signified 
sequestered  persons.  It  was  with  one  of  the  Culdees, 
that  Ossian  in  his  extreme  old  age,  is  said  to  have  dis- 
puted concerning  the  Christian  religion.  This  dispute 
is  still  extant,  and  is  couched  in  verse,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times.  The  extreme  ignorance  on 
the  p^irt  of  Ossian  of  the  Christian  tenets,  shews,  that 
tlvat  religion  had  only  been  lately  introduced,  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive,  how  one  of  the  first  rank  c6uld 
be  totally  unacquainted  with  a  religion  that  had  been 
known  for  any  time  in  the  country.  The  dispute  bears 
tlie  genuine  mark  of  antiquity.  The  obsolete  phrases 
and  expressions  peculiar  to  the  times,  prove  it  to  be 
no  forgery.  If  Ossian  then  lived  at  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  as  by  all  appeararce  he  did,  his  epoch 
will  be  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.  What  puts  this  point  beyond 
dispute,  is  the  allusion  in  his  Poems  to  the  history  of 
the  times. 

The  exploits  of  Finga!  against  Caracul  ^,  the  son 
of  the  Iving  of  the  World,  are  among  the  first  brave 
actions  of  his  youth.  A  con)plete  Poem,  which  re- 
lates to  this  subject,  is  printed  in  this  collection. 

In  die  year  210  the  Emperor  Severus,  after  return- 
ing from  his  expeditions  against  the  Caledonians,  at 
York,  fell  into  the  tedious  illness  of  which  he  after- 
wards died.  The  Caledonians  and  Maiat^,  resuming 
courage  from  h's  indisposidon,  took  arms  in  order  to 
recover  the  possessions  they  had  lost.  The  enraged 
emperor  commanded  his  army  to  march  into  their 
country,  and  to  destroy  it  with  fire  and  sword.  His 
orders  were  but  ill  executed,  for  his  son  Caracalla  was 
at  die  head  of  the  army,  and  his  thoughts  vv^ere  en- 

i  Culdlch.  k  Caric'Iiuil,  •  tcrriWe  eye.'  Carac'healla, '  tef- 
riiik  look.'    Carac'hallamh,  '  a  sort  of  upper  garm-ent,' 
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tliely  taken  up  with  the  hopes  of  his  father's  death, 
and  with  schemes  to  supplant  liis  brother  Geta.  He 
scarcely  had  entered  the  enemy's  country,  when 
news  was  brought  him  that  Severus  was  dead.  A 
sudden  peace  was  patched  up  with  the  Caledonians, 
and,  as  it  appears  from  Dion  Cassius,  the  country  they 
had  lost  to  Severus  was  restored  to  them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Caracalla, 
who,  as  the  son  of  Severus,  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
whose  dominions  were  extended  over  almost  the 
known  world,  was  not  without  reason  called  in  the 
Poems  of  Ossian,  the  Son  of  the  King  of  the  World. 
The  space  of  time  betv/een  211,  the  year  Severus 
died,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  is  not 
so  great,  but  Cssian  the  son  of  Fingal,  might  have 
seen  the  Christians  whom  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
clesian  had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Ossian,  in  one  of  his  many  lamentatlcns  on  the 
death  of  his  beloved  son  Oscar,  mentions,  among  his 
great  actions,  a  battle  which  he  fought  against  Caros, 
king  of  ships,  on  the  banks  of  the  windmg  Carun '. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  tl^^at  the  Caros  mentioned 
here  is  the  same  with  the  noted  usurper  Carausius, 
who  assumed  the  purple  in  the  year  287,  and  seizing 
on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Maximinian  Kcrcu- 
lius,  in  several  naval  engagement?,  which  gives  pro- 
priety to  his  being  called  in  Ossian's  Poems,  the  King 
of  Ships.  The  winding  Carun  Is  that  small  river  re- 
taining still  the  name  of  Carron,  and  runs  In  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Agricola's  wall,  which  Carausius  repair- 
ed to  obstrcct  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians.  Se- 
veral other  passages  in  the  Poems  allude  to  the  wars 
of  the  Romans ;  but  the  two  just  mentioned  clearly 
fix  the  epoch  of  Fingal  to  the  third  century ;  and  this 
account  agrees  ex?ctly  with  the  Irish  histories,  which 
place  the  deatli  of  Fingal,  the  son  of  Comhalj  in  the 

1  Car  ravon,  *  %vinding  river.' 
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year  283,  and  that  of  Oscar  and  their  own  celebrated 
Cairbar,  in  tlie  year  296. 

Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  allusions  to  the 
Roman  history  might  have  been  industriously  inserted 
into  the  Poems,  to  give  them  die  appearance  of  anti- 
quity. Tliis  fraud  must  then  have  been  committed 
at  least  tliree  ages  ago,  as  the  passages  in  which  the 
allusions  are  made,  are  alluded  to  otten  in  the  com- 
positions of  those  times. 

E^ery  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism  overspread  the  north  of  Europe  tlirce  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  minds  of  men,  addicted  to  su- 
perstition, contracted  a  narrowness  that  destroyed  ge- 
nius. Accordingly  we  find  the  compositions  of  those 
times  triviid  and  puerile  to  the  last  degree.  _  But  let  it 
be  allowed,  that,  amidst  all  the  untoward  circumstan- 
ces of  the  age,  a  genius  might  arise, — it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  vv^hat  could  induce  him  to  give  the  honour 
of  hi';  compositions  to  an  age  so  remote.  We  find  no 
fact  that  he  has  advanced  to  favour  any  designs  which 
could  be  entertained  by  any  mau  who  lived  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  But  sliould  we  suppose  a  poet,  tliro' 
humour,  or  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  seen  at  this 
distance  of  time,  would  ascribe  his  own  compositions 
to  Ossian,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  that  he  could  im- 
pose upon  his  countrymen,  when  all  of  them  were  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  ti-aditional  Poems  of  dieir 
ancestors. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Poems  now  given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Os- 
sian, is  the  improbabihty  of  their  being  handed  down 
by  tradition  through  so  many  centuries.  Ages  of  bar- 
barism, some  will  say,  could  not  produce  Poems 
abounding  with  the  disinterested  and  generous  sen- 
timents so  conspicuous  in  the  compositions  of  Os- 
sian; and  could  these  ages  produce  them,  it  is  im- 
possible but  they  m^ust  be  lost,  or  altogether  cor- 
nipted,  in  a  long  succession  of  barbarous  genera^ 
tions. 
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These  objections  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 
men  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  state  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Britain.  The  bards,  v/ho  were  an  infe- 
rior order  of  the  druids,  did  not  share  their  bad  for- 
tune. They  w^ere  spared  by  the  victorious  king,  as 
it  was  through  their  means  only  he  could  hope  for 
immortality  to  his  fame.  Thev  attended  him  in  the 
camp,  and  contributed  to  establish  his  power  by  their 
songs.  His  great  actions  were  magnified,  and  the  po- 
pulace, who  had  not  ability  to  examine  into  his  cha- 
racter narrowly,  were  dazzled  with  his  fame  in  the 
rhymes  of  the  bards.  In  the  mean  time,  men  assum- 
ed the  sentiments  that  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  an 
age  of  barbarism.  The  bards,  who  v/ere  originally 
the  disciples  of  the  druids,  had  their  minds  opened, 
and  their  ideas  enlarged,  by  being  initiated  in  the 
learning  of  that  celebrated  order.  They  could  form 
a  perfect  hero  in  their  own  minds,  and'  ascribe  that 
character  to  their  prince.  The  inferior  chiefs  made 
this  ideal  character  the  model  of  their  conduct,  and 
by  degrees  brought  their  minds  to  that  generous  spi- 
rit which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry  of  the  times.  The 
prince,  flattered  by  his  bards,  and  rivalled  by  his  own 
heroes,  v\^ho  imitated  his  ch;iracter  as  described  in  the 
eulogies  of  his  poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his  people 
in  merit,  as  he  Vv'as  above  tliem  in  station.  This  e- 
mulation  continuing,  formed  at  last  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  happily  compounded  of  what  is 
noble  in  barbarity,  and  virtuous  and  generous  in  a  po- 
lished people. 

Vv^'hen  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war,  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  nation,  their  actions  become  inter- 
esting, and  their  fame  worthy  of  immortality.  A  ge- 
nerous spirit  is  warmed  with  noble  actions,  and  be- 
comes ambitious  of  perpetuating  them.  This  is  the 
true  source  of  that  divine  inspiration,  to  which  the 
poets  of  all  ages  pretended.  When  they  found  their 
themes  inadequate  to  the  warmth  of  their  imagina- 
tions, they  varnished  them  over  with  fables,  supplied 
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fey  tliclr  own  fancy,  or  furnished  by  absurd  traditions. 
TJiese  fables,  how^ever  ridiculous,  nad  their  abettors  ; 
posterity  either  implicitly  belicvtd  them,  or  through 
a  vanity  natural  to  mankind,  pretended  that  they  did. 
They  loved  to  place  the  founders  of  their  families  in 
the  davs  of  fable,  when  poetry,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  could  give  what  characters  she  pleased 
of  litr  heroes.  It  is  to  this  vanity  diat  we  owe  the 
presenation  of  what  remain  of  the  works  of  Ossian. 
His  poeticiil  merit  made  his  heroes  famous  in  a  coun- 
try where  heroism  was  most  esteemed  and  admired. 
The  posterity  of  these  heroes,  or  those  who  pretend- 
ed to  be  descended  from  them,  heard  with  pleasure 
the  eulogiums  of  their  ancestors  ;  bards  were  employ- 
ed to  repeat  the  Poems,  and  to  record  the  connection 
of  their  patrons  with  chiefs  so  renov/ned.  Every 
chief  in  process  of  time  had  a  bai'd  in  his  family,  and 
the  oiiice  became  at  last  hereditary.  By  the  succes- 
sion of  these  bards,  the  Poems  concerning  the  ances- 
tors of  the  family  were  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation ;  they  were  repeated  to  the  whole  clan 
on  solemn  occasions,  and  always  alluded  to  In  the  new 
compositions  of  the  bards.  This  custom  came  down 
near  to  cur  own  times  ;  and  after  the  bards  were  dis- 
continued, a  great  number  In  a  clan  retained  by  me- 
mory, or  committed  to  v/ritlng,  their  compositions, 
and  Founded  the  antiquity  of  their  families  on  the  au- 
thority of  their  Poems. 

The  use  of  letters  v/as  not  knov/n  in  the  north  of 
Europe  till  long  after  the  institution  of  the  bards  ;  the 
records  of  the  iamilles  of  dieir  patrons,  their  own,  and 
more  ancient  Poems,  were  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Their  poetical  compositions  were  admirably  contriv- 
ed for  that  purpose.  They  were  adapted  to  music  ; 
and  the  most  perfect  harmony  observed.  Each  verse 
was  so  connected  with  those  which  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed it,  that  if  one  line  had  been  remembered  in  a 
stanza.  It  v/as  almost  impossible  to  forget  the  rest. 
The  cadences  foUowed  in  ao  patural  a  gradation,  aad 
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the  words  were  so  adapted  to  the  common  turn  of 
the  voice,  after  it  is  raised  to  a  certain  key,  that  it  was 
ahnost  impossible,  from  a  similarity  of  sound,  to  sub- 
stitute one  word  for  another.  This  excellence  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  met 
with  in  no  other  language.  Nor  does  this  choice  of 
words  clog  the  sense,  or  weaken  the  expression.  The 
numerous  flexions  of  consonants,  and  variation  in  de- 
clension, make  the  language  very  copious. 

The  descendants  of  the  Celtir,  who  inhabited  Bri- 
tain and  its  isles,  were  not  singular  in  this  method  of 
preserving  the  most  precious  monuments  of  their  na- 
tion. The  ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks  v/ere  couched 
in  verse,  and  handed  down  by  tradition.  The  Spar- 
tans, through  a  long  liabit,  became  so  fond  of  the  cus- 
tom, that  they  would  never  allow  their  lav/s  to  be 
committed  to  writing.  The  actions  of  great  men, 
and  the  eulogiums  of  kings  and  heroes  were  preserv- 
ed in  the  same  manner.  All  the  historical  miontmients 
cf  the  old  Germans  were  comprehended  in  their  an- 
cient songs  m ;  which  were  either  hymns  to  their 
gods,  or  elegies  in  praise  of  their  heroes,  and  were 
intended  to  perpetuate  the  great  events  in  their  na- 
tions which  were  carefully  interwoven  with  them. 
This  species  of  composition  vv'as  not  committed  to 
writing,  but  delivered  by  oral  tradition  ".  The  care 
they  took  to  have  the  Poems  taught  to  their  childi'en, 
the  uninterrupted  custom  of  repeating  them  upon  cer- 
tain occasions,  and  the  happy  mcasiu-e  of  the  verse, 
served  to  preserve  them  for  a  long  time  uncorrupted. 
Tliis  cral  chronicle  of  the  Germans  was  not  forgot  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  it  probably  would  have  re- 
mained to  this  day,  had  not  learning,  which  thinks 
every  thing  tliat  is  not  committed  to  writing  fiibulous, 
been  introduced.  It  was  from  poetical  traditions  that 
Giuxillasso  composed  his  account  of  the  Yucas  of 

m  Tacitus  de.  mor.  Germ. 
a  Abbe  de  la  Dleterie  Remarques  sur  U  Germaine, 
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Peru.  The  Peruvians  had  lost  all  other  monuments 
of  their  history;  and  it  was  from  ancient  poems  which 
his  mother,  a  princess  of  tJie  blood  of  the  Yncas, 
taught  him  in  his  youth,  tliat  he  collected  the  mate- 
rials of  his  hisLory.  If  otlier  nations  then,  that  had 
been  often  over-run  by  enemies,  and  had  sent  abroad 
and  received  colonies,  could  for  many  ages  .preserve, 
by  oral  tradition,  their  lavv's  and  histories  uncorrupted, 
it  is  miuch  more  probable  that  tlie  ancient  Scots,  a  peo- 
ple so  free  of  intermixture  with  foreigners,  and  so 
strongly  attached  to  die  m^emory  o'^  their  ancestors, 
had  die  works  of  their  bards  handed  down  with  great 
purity. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  some,  that  Poems  admired 
for  many  centuries  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  hitherto  unknown  in  the  other ;  and  tliat  the  Bri- 
tish, who  have  carefully  traced  out  die  works  of  ge- 
nius in  other  nations,  should  so  long  remain  strangers 
to  their  own.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  those  who  understood  both  languages  and 
never  attempted  a  translation.  They,  from  being  ac- 
quainted but  with  detached  pieces,  or  from  a  modesty 
which,  perhaps,  the  present  translator  ought  in  pru- 
dence to  have  followed,  despaired  of  mailing  the 
compositions  of  their  bards  agreeable  to  an  English 
reader.  The  manner  of  those  composidons  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  odier  poems,  and  the  ideas  so  conilned  to 
the  most  early  state  of  society,  that  it  was  thought 
they  had  not  enough  of  variety  to  please  a.  polished 

This  was  long  the  opmmn  of  the  translator  of  the 
following  collection  ;  and  though  he  admired  the  Po- 
ems in  the  original  very  early,  and  gathered  part  of 
them  from  tradition  for  his  own  amusement,  yet  he 
never  had  the  sm.allest  hopes  of  seeing  them  in  an 
!F,ngiish  dress.  He  v/as  sensible  that  the  strength  and 
manner  of  both  languages  was  very  diiferent,  and  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  translate  the  Galic  poe- 
tj-y  in  any  thing  of  tolerable  English  verse ;  a  prose 
triinshition  he  could  never  think  of,  as  it  must  neces- 
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sarily  fall  short  of  the  majesty  of  an  original.  It  was 
a  gentleman,  who  has  himself  made  a  figure  in  the  po- 
etical world,  that  gave  him  the  first  hint  concerning  a 
literal  prose  transldtion.  He  tried  it  at  his  desire,  and 
the  specimen  v/as  approved.  Other  gentlemen  were 
earnest  in  exhorting  him  to  bring  more  to  the  light, 
and  it  is  to  their  uncommon  zeal  that  the  world  owes 
the  Galic  Poem-S,  if  they  have  any  merit. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  make  a  general  collection 
of  all  the  ancient  pieces  of  genius  to  be  found  in  the 
GaHc  language ;  but  the  translator  had  his  reasons 
for  confining  himself  to  the  remains  of  the  works  of 
Ossian.  The  action  of  the  Poem  that  stands  the  first 
was  not  the  greatest  or  most  celebrated  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Fingal.  His  wars  were  very  numerous,  and 
each  of  them  afforded  a  theme  which  employed  the 
genius  of  his  son.  But,  excepting  the  present  Poems, 
those  pieces  are  irrecoverably  lost,  and  there  only  re- 
main a  few  fragments  in  the  hands  of  die  translator. 
Tradition  has  still  preserved,  in  many  places,  the  sto- 
ry of  the  Poems,  and  many  now  living  have  heard 
them  in  their  youth  repeated. 

The  complete  work  now  printed  would  in  a  short 
time  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest.  The  genius  of 
the  Highlanders  has  suffered  a  great  change  within 
these  few  years.  The  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  island  is  open,  and  the  introduction  of  trade 
and  manufactures  has  destroyed  that  leisure  whicli 
was  formerly  dedicated  to  hearing  and  repeating  the 
Poems  of  ancient  times.  Many  have  nov/  learned  to 
leave  their  mountains,  and  seek  their  fortunes  in  a 
milder  climate ;  and  though  a  certain  amor  patriae 
may  sometimes  bring  them  back,  they  have,  during 
their  absence,  imbibed  enough  of  foreign  manners  to 
despise  the  customs  of  t'leir  ancestors.  Bards  have 
been  long  disused,  and  the  spirit  of  genealogy  h^s 
greatly  subsided.  Men  begin  to  be  less  devoted  to 
their  chiefs,  and  consanguinity  is  not  so  much  regard- 
ed. "When  property  is  established,  the  human  mind 
to^^es  its  views  to  the  pleasure  it  procu;;;s.   It  dose 
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tl6t  go  back  to  antiquity,  or  look  forward  to  succeed- 
ing ages.  The  cares  ot  life  increase,  and  the  actions 
of  other  times  no  longer  amuse.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
taste  for  ancient  poetry  is  at  a  low  ebb  among  the 
Higlilanders.  They  have  not,  however,  thrown  off 
tlie  good  qualities  ot  their  ancestors.  Hospitahty  still 
subsists,  and  an  uncommon  civility  to  strangers. 
Friendship  is  inviolable,  and  revenge  less  bhndly  fol- 
lowed dian  formerly. 

To  say  any  thing  concerning  the  poetical  merit  of 
the  Poem.s,  v/ould  be  an  andcipation  of  the  judgment 
of  the  public.  The  Poem  which  stands  first  in  the 
collection  is  truly  epic.  The  characters  are  strongly 
marked,  and  the  sentiments  breathe  heroism.  The 
subject  of  it  is  an  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Swaran  king 
of  Lochlin,  which  is  the  name  of  Scandinavia  in  the 
Galic  language.  Cuchtillin,  general  of  the  Irish  tribes, 
in  the  minority  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  upon  intel- 
ligence of  the  invasion,  assembled  his  forces  near  Tu- 
ra,  a  castle  on  the  coast  of  Ulster.  The  Poem  opens 
with  the  landing  of  Swaran ;  councils  are  held,  battles 
fought,  and  Cuchullin  is  at  last  totally  defeated.  In 
the  mean  time,  Fingal,  king  of  Scotland,  whose  aid 
was  solicited  before  the  enemy  landed,  arrived  and 
expelled  them  from,  the  country.  This  war,  which 
continued  but  six  days  and  as  m-any  n'ghts,  is,  includ- 
ing the  episodes,  the  whole  story  of  the  Poem.  The 
scene  is  the  heath  of  Lena  near  a  mountain  called 
Cromleah  in  Ulster. 

All  that  can  be  said  cf  the  translation  is,  that  it 
is  literal,  and  that  simplicitv  is  studied.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  in  the  original  is  imitated, 
and  the  inversions  of  the  stvle  obserA^ed.  As  the 
translator  claim.s  no  merit  from  his  version,  he  hopes 
for  the  indulgence  of  die  public  v/here  he  fails.  He 
wishes  that  the  imperfect  semblance  he  draws,  may 
not  prejudise  the  wcrld  against  an  original,  which 
contains  what  is  beautiiiil  in  simpUcity,  and  grand  in 
the  sublime. 


A  DISSERTATION  CONCERNING 

THE   POEMS  OF  OSSIAN. 


TH  E  history  of  those  nations  which  originally  pos- 
sessed tlie  north  of  Europe,  is  little  known.  Desti- 
tute of  the  use  of  letters,  they  themselves  had  not  the 
means  of  transmitting  their  gTeat  actions  to  remote  po- 
sterity. Foreign  writers  saw  them  only  at  a  distance, 
and  therefore  their  accounts  are  partial  and  indistinct. 
The  vanity  of  the  Romans  induced  them  to  consider 
tlie  nations  beyond  tlie  pale  of  their  empire  as  barba- 
rians ;  and  consequently,  their  history  unworthy  of  be- 
ing investigated.  Some  men,  otherwise  of  great  merit 
among  ourselves,  give  into  this  confined  opinion.  Hav- 
ing early  imbibed  their  idea  of  exalted  manners  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  they  scarcely  ever  af- 
terwards have  the  fortitude  to  allow  any  dignity  of 
character  to  any  other  ancient  people. 

Without  derogating  from  the  fame  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  may  consider  antiquity  beyond  the  pale  of 
their  empire  worthy  of  som.e  attention.  The  nobler 
passions  of  the  mind  never  shoot  forth  more  free  and 
unrestrained  than  in  these  times  we  call  barbarous. 
That  irregular  manner  of  life,  and  tliose  manly  pursuits 
from  which  barbarity  takes  its  name,  are  highly  fa- 
vourable to  a  strength  of  mind  unknown  in  polished 
times.  In  advanced  society  the  characters  of  men  are 
more  uniform  and  disguised.  The  human  passions  lie, 
in  some  degree,  conceded  behind  forms  and  artificial 
manners  ;  and  the  powers  of  the  soul,  without  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  them,  lose  their  vigour.  The 
times  or  regular  government  and  polished  manners 
are  therefore  to  be  v/ished  for  by  the  feeble  and  weak 
in  mind.  An  unsettled  state,  and  those  convulsions 
which  attend  it,  is  the  proper  field  for  an  exalted  cha- 
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racter,  and  the  exertion  of  great  parts.  Merit  there 
rises  always  superior ;  no  fortuitous  event  can  raise 
the  timid  and  mean  into  power.  To  those  who  look, 
upon  antiquity  in  this  Kght,  it  is  an  agreeable  pros- 
pect :  and  they  alone  can  have  real  pleasure  in  tracing 
nations  to  their  source. 

The  establishment  of  the  Celtic  states  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  v/ritten  annals. 
The  traditions  and  songs  to  v/hich  they  trusted  their 
history,  were  lost,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  their  re- 
volutions and  migrations,  which  were  so  frequent  and 
universal,  that  no  kingdom  :n  Europe  is  nov/  possessed 
by  its  original  inhabitants.  Societies  v/ere  formed,  and 
kingdoms  erected,  from  a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in 
process  of  time,  lost  all  knowledge  of  their  own  origin. 

If  tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it  is  only  a- 
mong  a  people,  from  all  time  free  of  mterm.ixture  M'ith 
foreigners.  We  are  to  look  for  these  among  the  moun- 
tains and  inaccessible  parts  of  a  c<^ntry ;  places,  on  ac- 
count of  their  barrenness,  uninviting  to  an  eneniy, 
cr  whose  natural  strength  enabled  the  natives  to  repel 
invasions.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
of  Scotland.  We  accordingly  find,  that  they  differ 
materially  from  those  who  possess  the  low  a.nd  more 
fertile  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  language  is  pure 
and  original,  and  their  manners  are  those  of  an  ancient 
and  unmixed  race  of  mien.  Conscious  of  their  own  an- 
tiquity, they  long  despised  others,  as  a  nev/  and  mixed 
people.  As  they  lived  in  a  country  only  fit  for  pas- 
ture, they  were  free  of  that  toil  and  business  which 
engross  the  attention  of  a  commercial  people.  Their 
amusement  consisted  in  hearing  or  repeating  their 
songs  and  tradition?,  and  these  entirely  turned  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  nation,  and  the  exploits  of  their  fore- 
fathers. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  are 
more  remains  of  antiquity  among  them,  than  among 
any  other  people  in  Europe.  Traditions,  however, 
concerning  remote  periods,  are  only  to  be  regarded, 
in  so  far  as  they  coincide  with  cotemporary  writers  of 
undoubted  creoit  and  veracity.  b'  3 
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No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more  early 
period  tlian  the  historians  of  tlie  Scots  nation.  With- 
out records,  or  even  tradition  itself,  they  give  a  long 
list  of  ancient  kings,  and  a  detail  of  their  transactions, 
with  a  scnipulous  exactness.  One  might  naturally  sup- 
pose, that  when  they  had  no  authentic  annals,  they 
should,  at  least,  have  recourse  to  tlie  traditions  of  their 
country,  and  have  reduced  them  into  a  regular  system 
of  history.  Of  both  they  seem  to  have  been  equally 
destitute.  Born  in  the  low  country,  and  strangers  to 
the  ancient  language  of  their  nation,  they  contented 
themselves  with  copying  from  one  another,  and  retail- 
ing tJie  same  fictions  in  a  new  colour  and  dress. 

John  Fordun  was  tlie  iirst  who  collected  tliose  frag- 
ments of  the  Scots  history,  which  had  escaped  the  bru- 
tal policy  of  Edv/ard  I.  and  reduced  them  into  order. 
His  accounts,  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  recent  trans- 
actions, deserved  credit :  beyond  a  certain  period,  they 
were  fabulous  and  unsatisfactory.  Some  time  before  . 
Fordun  wrote,  the  kmg  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Pope,  had  run  up  the  antiquity  of  his  nation  to  a  very 
remote  sera.  Fordun,  possessed  of  all  the  national  pre- 
judice of  the  age,  was  unwilling  that  his  country  should 
yield,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  a  people  then  its  rivals 
and  enemies.  Destitute  of  annals  in  Scodand,  he  had 
recourse  to  Ireland,  v/hich,  according  to  the  vulgar 
errors  of  the  times,  was  reckoned  the  first  habitation 
of  the  Scots.  He  found  there,  that  the  Irish  bards 
had  canicd  their  pretensions  to  antiquity  as  high,  if 
not  beyond  any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  from  them 
he  took  those  improbable  fictions  which  form  the  first 
part  of  his  history. 

The  writers  that  succeeded  Fordun  implicitly  fol- 
lowed his  system,  though  they  sometimes  varied  from 
him  in  their  relations  of  particular  transactions,  and 
the  order  of  succession  of  their  kings.  As  they  had  no 
nev/ lights,  and  were,  equally  with  him,  unacquainted 
with  the  traditions  of  their  country,  their  histories  con- 
tain litde  infjrmatiou  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
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Scots.  Even  Buchanan  himself,  except  the  elegance 
and  vigour  of  his  style,  has  very  little  to  recommend 
him.  Blinded  with  political  prejudices,  he  seemed 
more  anxious  to  turn  the  fictions  of  his  predecessors 
to  his  ov.'n  purposes,  than  to  detect  their  misrepresen- 
tations, or  investigate  truth  amidst  the  darkness  which 
tliey  had  thrown  round  it.  It  therefore  appears,  that 
little  can  be  collected  from  their  own  historians,  con- 
cerning the  first  migration  of  the  Scots  into  Britain. 

That  this  island  was  peopled  from  Gaul  admits  of 
no  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  afterwaids  from 
the  north  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  mere  speculation. 
When  South  Britain  yielded  to  the  pov/er  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  unccnquered  nations  to  tlie  north  of  the  pro- 
vince were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Caledonians. 
From  their  very  name,  it  appears  that  they  were  of 
those  Gauls  who  possessed  themselves  originally  of 
Britain.  It  is  compounded  of  two  Celtic  words,  Gael 
signifying  Celts,  or  Gauls,  and  Dun,  or  Don,  a  hill ; 
so  that  Cael-don,  or  Caledonians,  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
the  Celts  of  the  hill  country.  The  HigliJanders  to  this 
day  call  themselves  Cael,  their  language  Caelic,  or 
Galic,  and  their  country  Caeldoch,  Vv'hich  the  Romans 
softened  into  Caledonia.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate,  that  they  are  the  genuine  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  and  not  a  pretended  colony 
of  Scots,  who  settled  first  in  the  north,  in  the  thu-d  or 
fourth  century. 

From  the  Qouble  meaning  of  the  word  Cael,  which 
signifies  strangers,  as  vv^ell  as  Gauls,  or  Celts,  some  have 
imagined,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Caledonians  were 
of  a  diflFerent  race  from  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  and  that 
they  received  dieir  name  upon  that  account.  This  c- 
pinion,  say  they,  is  supported  by  Tacitus,  who,  from 
several  circumstances,  concludes  tliat  the  Caledonians 
were  of  German  extraction.  A  discusion  of  a  point 
so  intricate,  at  this  distance  of  time,  could  neither  be 
satisfactory  nor  important. 

To'.varas  the  latter  end  of  tlie  third,  and  beginnirg 
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of  the  fourth  century,  v/e  meet  with  the  Scots  in  the 
nonh.  Porphyrius  •»  makes  the  first  mention  of  them 
about  that  time.  As  the  Scots  were  not  heard  of  be- 
fore that  period,  most  writers  supposed  them  to  have 
been  a  colony  newly  come  to  Britain,  and  that  the 
Picts  were  llie  only  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Caledonians.  This  mistake  is  easily  removed.  The 
Caledonians,  in  process  of  time,  became  naturally  di- 
vided into  tv/o  distinct  nations,  as  possessing  parts  of 
the  country,  entirely  different  in  their  nature  and  soil. 
The  western  coast  of  Scotland  is  hilly  and  barren ;  to- 
wards the  east,  the  country  is  plain,  and  fit  for  tillage. 
Tiie  inhabitants  ot  the  mountains,  a  roving  and  uncon- 
trouled  race  of  men,  lived  by  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
what  they  killed  in  hunting.  Their  employment  did 
not  fx  them  to  one  place.  They  removed  from 
one  heath  to  another,  as  suited  best  with  their  conve- 
nience or  inclination.  They  were  not  therefore  im- 
properly called,  by  their  neighbours,  Scuite,  or  the 
wandering  nation ;  which  is  evidently  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  name  of  Scoti. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who  possessed 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  as  the  division  of  the  coun- 
try was  plain  and  fertile,  applied  theinselves  to  agri- 
culture and  raising  of  corn.  It  was  from  diis,  that 
the  Galic  name  of  the  Picts  proceeded;  for  they  are 
called,  in  that  language,  Cruithnich,  i.  e.  the  wheat 
or  corn-eaters.  As  the  Picts  lived  in  a  country  so  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature  from  that  possessed  by  the  Scots, 
so  their  national  character  suffered  a  m.aterial  change. 
Unobstructed  by  mountains  or  lakes,  their  communi- 
cation with  one  another  was  free  and  frequent.  So- 
ciety, therefore,  became  sooner  established  among 
them  than  among  the  Scots,  and  conscquendy  they 
vv'ere  much  sooner  governed  by  civil  m.agistrates  and 
laws.  This,  at  last,  produced  so  great  a  difference  in 
tiie  manners  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  began  to 
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foi^Ct  their  common  origin,  and  almost  continual  quar- 
rels and  animosities  subsisted  between  them.  These 
animosities,  after  some  ages,  ended  in  ihe  subversion 
of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  but  not  in  the  total  extirpa- 
tion of  the  nation,  according  to  tlie  most  of  the  Scots 
writers,  who  seemed  to  think  it  more  for  rhe  honour 
of  their  countrymen  to  annihilate  than  reduce  a  rival 
power  under  their  obedience.  It  is  certain,  however, 
tliat  tlie  very  name  of  the  Picts  v/as  lost,  and  those 
that  remained  were  so  completely  incorporated  witli 
their  conquerors,  that  tliey  soon  lost  all  memory  of 
their  own  origin. 

The  end  oftlie  Pictish  government  is  placed  so  near 
that  period  to  which  authentic  annals  reach,  that  it  is 
maiter  of  wonder,  that  we  have  no  monuments  of  their 
language  or  history  remaining.  This  favours  the  sys- 
tem I  have  laid  down.  Had  they  originally  been  of  a 
different  race  from  the  Scots,  their  Iangi;age  of  course 
would  be  different.  The  contrary-  is  the  case.  The 
names  of  places  in  the  Pictish  dommions,  and  the  vei'y 
Dames  of  their  kings  which  are  handed  dovv'n  to  us, 
are  of  Gahc  original;  which  is  a  comdncing  proof 
that  the  two  nations  were  of  old  one  and  the  same, 
and  only  divided  into  two  governments,  by  the  effect 
which  their  situation  had  upon  the  genius  of  the  pec* 
pie. 

The  name  of  Picts  was  perhaps  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  Caledonians  who  possessed  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  from  their  painting  dieir  bodies.  This 
circumstance  made  some  imagine  that  the  Picts  were 
of  British  extract,  and  a  different  race  of  men  from  the 
Scots.  That  more  of  the  Britons  who  fled  northward 
from  the  tyranny  of  die  Romans,  settled  in  the  low 
country  of  Scodand  than  among  the  Scots  of  the 
mountains,  may  be  easily  imagined  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  countr3%  It  was  they  who  introduced 
painting  among  the  Picts.  From  tliis  circumstance 
proceeded  the  name  of  the  latter,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Scots,  who  never  had  diat  art  among  them^ 
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and  from  the  Britons,  who  discontinued  it  after  thft 
Roman  conquest. 

The  Caledonians  most  certainly  acquired  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their  living  on  a 
coast  intersected  with  many  sjms  of  the  sea,  and  in 
islands  divided  one  from  another  by  v/ide  and  dange- 
rous friths.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  they 
very  early  found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
which  is  within  sight  of  their  ov/n  country.  That  Ire- 
land was  first  peopled  from  Britain  is  certain.  The  vi- 
cinity of  the  tv/o  islands,  the  exact  correspondence 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  both,  in  point  of  manners 
and  language,  are  sufficient  proofs,  even  if  Vv^e  had 
not  the  testimony  of  autliors  of  undoubted  veracity  b 
to  confirm  it.  The  abettors  of  the  most  romantic  sys- 
tems of  Irish  antiquities  allow  it ;  but  they  place  the 
colony  from  Britain  at  an  improbable  and  remote  sera. 
I  shall  easily  admit  that  the  colony  of  the  Firbolg,  con- 
fessedly the  Eelgos  of  Britain,  settled  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  before  the  Gael,  or  Caledonians,  discovered 
tiie  north :  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  migration 
of  the  Firbolg  to  Ireland,  happened  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  sera. 

Ossian,  in  the  poem  of  Tem.ora,  [Book  II.]  throw? 
considerable  light  on  this  subject.  His  accounts  agree 
so  well  with  what  the  ancients  have  delivered,  concern- 
ing the  first  population  and  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  that 
every  unbiassed  person  will  confess  them  m_ore  proba- 
ble than  the  legends  handed  down  by  tradition  in  that 
country.  From  him  it  appears,  that  in  the  days  of 
Trathal,  grandiather  to  Fingal,  Ireland  was  possessed 
by  two  nations;  the  Firbolg,  or  Belgce  of  Britain,  who 
inhabited  the  south,  and  the  Cael,  who  passed  over 
fi-omi  Caledonia  and  the  Hebrides  to  Ulster.  The  two 
nations,  as  is  usual  among  an  unpolished  and  lately 
settled  people,  were  divided  into  small  dynasties,  sub-, 
ject  to  petty  kings,  or  chiefs,  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther.   In  tins  Situation,  it  is  probable,  tliey  continued 
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long,  without  any  material  revolution  in  the  state  of 
the  island,  until  Crotliar,  lord  of  Atha,  a  country  ia 
Connaught,  die  most  potent  chief  of  the  Firboig,  car- 
ried away  Conalma,  tlie  daughter  of  Cathmin,  a  chief 
of  the  Gael,  who  possessed  Ulster. 

Conalma  had  been  betrothed,  some  time  before,  to 
Turioch,  a  chief  of  their  own  nation.  Tui-loch  resent- 
ed die  afB'ont  oiFcred  him  by  Crothar,  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Connaught,  and  killed  Cormul  the  brotlier 
of  Crothar,  who  came  to  oppose  his  progress.  Crothar 
himself  then  took  amis,  and  either  killed  or  expelled 
Turioch.  The  war  upon  this  became  general  between 
the  two  nations :  and  the  Cael  were  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.  In  this  situation,  they  applied,  for  aid 
to  Trathal,  king  of  Morven,  who  sent  his  brother  Co- 
nar,  already  famous  for  his  great  exploits,  to  their. re- 
lief. Conar,  upon  his  arrival  in  Ulster,  was  chosen 
king,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  die  Caledonian 
tribes,  who  possessed  that  country.  The  war  was 
renewed  with  vigour  and  success ;  but  thee  Firboig 
appear  to  h.'ve  been  rather  repelled  than  subdued. 
In  succeeding  reigns,  we  learn  from  episodes  in  the 
same  poem,  that  the  chiefs  of  Atha  made  several  ef- 
forts to  become  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  to  expel 
the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  succeeded  his  fon  Cormac,  [Book  III.] 
who  appears  to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days 
he  seemed  to  have  been  driven  to  the  last  extremity, 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  Firboig,  who  supported  the 
pretensions  of  the  chiefs  cf  Adia  to  the  Irish  throne. 
Fingal,  v/:io  then  was  very  young,  came  to  the  aid  of 
Cormac,  totally  defeated  Colc-ulla,  chief  of  Atha,  and 
re-established  Cormac  in  the  sole  possession  of  all  Ire- 
land. [Book  IV.]  It  was  tlien  he  fell  in  love  with, 
and  took  to  wife  Ross-crana_,  the  daugiiter  of  Cormac, 
who  v/as  the  mother  of  Ossian. 

Cormac  was  succeeded  in  the  Irish  throne  by  his 

son  Cairbar;  Cairbar,  by  Arlho  his  son,  who  was  the 

,  f«tlier  of  thst  Cjn-sc,  it  whose  minorty  the  invasion 
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of  Swaran  happened,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  posm 
of  Fingrii.  TJhe  family  of  Atha  who  had  not  relin- 
quished their  pretensions  to  the  Irish  throne,  rebelled 
in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  defeated  his  adlierents,  and 
murdered  him  in  the  palace  of  Temora.  [Book  L] 
Cairbar,  Lord  of  Atha,  upon  this,  mounted  the  throne. 
His  usurpation  soon  ended  with  his  life ;  for  Fingal 
made  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  restored,  after 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  family  of  Conar  to 
the  possession  of  the  kingdom.  This  war  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Temora;  the  events,  though  certainly  heigh'p. 
ened  and  embellished  by  poetry,  seem,  notwithstanck^ 
ing,  to  liave  their  foundation  in  true  liistory. 

Ossian  has  not  only  preserved  the  history  of  the 
first  migrations  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland,  but 
has  also  delivered  some  important  facts  concerning  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Firbolg,  or  Belgo;  of  Britain,  in 
that  kingdom,  under  their  leader  Larthon,  who  v/as 
ancestor  to  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who  successively 
mounted  the  Irish  throne,  after  die  death  of  Connr.c, 
the  son  of  Artho.  I  forbear  to  transcribe  the  pass;'.ge 
on  account  of  its  length.  [Book  VII.]  It  is  the  song 
of  Fonar,  the  bard,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  se- 
venth book  of  Temora.  As  the  generations  from  Lar- 
thon to  Cathmor,  to  whom  the  episode  is  addressed, 
are  not  marked,  as  are  those  of  the  family  oi  Conar, 
the  first  iug  of  Ireland,  we  can  form  no  judgment  of 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Firbolg.  It  is,  hovv^- 
ever,  probable,  it  was  some  time  before  the  Cael,  or  Ca- 
ledonians, settled  in  Ulster.  One  important  fact  may 
be  gathered  from  the  history  of  O-^Fian,  that  the  Irish 
had  no  king  before  the  latter  end  of  tlie  first  century. 
Fingai  lived,  it  is  certain,  in  the  third  century;  so 
Conar,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Irish,  who  was  his 
grand  uncle,  cannot  be  placed  farther  back  than  the 
close  of  the  first.  The  establishing  of  this  fiict  lays 
at  once  aside  the  pretended  lantiquities  of  the  Scots 
and  Irish,  and  cuts  off  the  long  list  of  kines  v/liich  the 
latter  give  us  for  a  miilenium  befbre. 
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Of  the  affliirs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  nothing  can 
be  depended  upon  prior  to  the  reign  of  Fergus  the  son 
of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the  tifth  century.  The  true  histo- 
ry of  Ireland  begins  somewhat  later  than  that  period. 
Sir  James  Ware  t-,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  re- 
seiu-ches  after  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  rejects,  as 
mere  liction  and  idle  romance,  all  that  is  related  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  and  the 
reign  of  Leogaire.  It  is  from  this  consideration,  that 
he  begins  his  history  at  the  introduction  of  Christiani- 
ty, remarlcing,  that  all  that  is  delivered  down  concern- 
ing the  times  of  Paganism  were  tales  of  late  invention, 
strangely  mixed  with  anachronisnis  and  inconsisten- 
cies. Such  being  the  opinion  of  ¥/are,  who  had  col- 
lected, with  uncommon  industry  and  zeal,  all  the  real 
and  pretendedly  ancient  manuscripts  concerning  the 
history  of  his  country,  we  may,  on  his  authority,  reject 
the  improbable  and  self-cond.emned  tales  of  Keating 
and  O'Flaherty.  Credulous  and  puerile  to  the  last 
degree,  they  have  disgraced  the  antiquities  tliev  meant 
to  establish.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  some  able  Irish- 
man, who  understands  the  language  and  records  of 
his  country,  may  redeem,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the  genu- 
ine antiquides  of  Ireland,  from  the  hands  of  these  idle 
fabulists. 

By  comparing  the  history  preserved  by  Ossian  with 
the  legends  of  the  Scots  and  Irish  writers,  and  by  af- 
terwards examining  both  by  the  test  of  the  Rom.an  au- 
thors, it  is  easy  to  discover  which  is  the  most  proba- 
ble. Probability  is  all  that  can  be  established  on  the 
anthority  of  tradidon,  ever  dubious  and  uncertain.  But 
when  it  favours  the  h^-pothesis  laid  down  by  cotem- 
porary  writers  of  undoubted  veracity,  and,  as  it  were, 
finishes  the  figu_re  of  which  they  only  drew  the  out- 
lines, it  ought,  in  the  judgment  of  sober  reason,  to  be 
preferred  to  accounts  framed  in  dark  ani  distant  pe- 
riods, Vv'ith  little  judgment,  and  upon  no  authority. 

c  War.  dc  Antiq.  Hybern.  prje.  p.  i. 
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Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a  centufy> 
which  intervenes  between  Fingal  and  the  reign  of  Fer^ 
gus,  the  son  of  Ere,  or  Arcath,  tradition  is  dark  and 
contradictory.  Some  trace  up  the  family  of  Fergus  to 
a  son  of  Fingal  of  that  name,  v.ho  makes  a  considera- 
ble figure  in  Ossian's  poems.  The  tlirce  elder  sons  of 
Fingal,  Ossian,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  dying  without  issue, 
the  succession  of  course  devolved  upon  Fergus  the 
fourth  son  and  his  posterity.  This  Fergus,  say  some 
traditions,  was  the  father  of  Congal,  whose  son  was 
Arcath,  the  father  of  Fergus,  properly  called  the  first 
king  of  Scots,  as  it  was  in  his  time  the  Gael,  who  pos- 
sessed the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  foreigners  by  the  name  of  Scots.  From 
thenceforw'ard,  the  Scots  and  Picts,  as  distinct  nations, 
became  objects  of  attention  to  the  historians  of  other 
countries.  The  internal  state  of  the  two  Caledonian 
kingdoms  has  always  continued,  and  ever  must  remain 
in  obscurity  and  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  must  fix  the  beginning  of  the 
decay  of  that  species  of  heroism  v/hich  subsisted  in  the 
days  of  Ossian.  There  are  three  stages  in  human  so- 
ciety. The  first  is  the  result  of  consanguinity,  and 
the  natural  affection  of  the  members  of  a  family  to 
one  another.  The  second  begins  v/hen  property  is 
established,  and  men  enter  into  associadons  for  mutual 
defence,  against  the  invasions  and  injustice  of  neigh- 
bours. Mankind  submit  in  the  third,  to  certain  laws 
and  subordinations  of  government,  to  Vv'hich  they  trust 
the  safety  of  their  persons  and  property.  As  the  first 
is  fcrmed  on  nature,  so,  of  course,  it  is  the  most  disin- 
terested and  noble.  Men,  in  the  last,  have  leisure  to 
cultivate  the  mind,  and  to  restore  it,  with  reflection, 
to  a  primeval  dignity  of  sentiment.  The  middle  state 
is  die  region  of  complete  barbarism  and  ignorance. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots 
and  Picts  were  advanced  into  the  second  stage,  and 
consequently  into  those  circumscribed  sentiments, 
which  always  distinguish  barbarity.  The  events  which 
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soon  after  liappened  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  enlarge 
their  ideas,  or  mend  their  nationni  character. 

About  the  ye;ir  426,  the  Romans,  on  account  of  do- 
mestic commotions,  entirely  forsook  Britain,  hndmg 
it  impossible  to  defend  so  distant  a  frontier.  The  Picts 
and  Scots,  seizing  this  favourable  opportunity,  made 
incursions  into  the  deserted  pro\nnce.  The  Britons, 
enervated  by  the  slavery  of  several  centuries,  and 
those  vices  which  are  inseparable  from  an  ad\  anced 
state  of  civility,  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  impe- 
tuous, though  irregular  attacks  of  a  b.^^barous  enemy. 
In  the  utmost  distress,  diey  applied  to  their  old  mas- 
ters die  Romans,  and  (aiier  the  unfortunate  state  of 
the  empire  could  not  spare  aid)  to  the  Saxons,  a  na- 
tion equally  barbarous  and  brave  with  the  enemies  of 
whom  they  were  so  much  afraid.  Though  die  bra- 
%^ery  of  the  Saxons  repelled  the  Caledonian  nations 
for  a  time,  yet  the  latter  found  means  to  extend  them- 
selves considerably  towards  the  south.  It  is,  in  this 
period,  we  must"  place  the  origin  of  die  arts  of  ci^  il 
life  among  the  Scots.  The  seat  of  government  was 
removed  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain  and  more 
fertile  provinces  of  the  south,  to  be  near  the  common 
enemy,  in  case  of  sudden  incursions. 

Instead  of  roving  through  unfrequented  wilds,  in 
search  of  subsistence,  by  means  of  hunting,  m.en  ap- 
plied to  agriciJture  and  raising  ot  corn.  This  man- 
ner of  life  was  the  first  means  of  changing  the  nation- 
al character.  The  next  thing  which  contributed  to 
it  was  their  mixture  with  strangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  conquered 
from  the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the  most  of  the  old  in- 
habitants remained.  Tiiese  incorporating  with  the 
conquerors,  taught  them  agriculture,  and  other  arts, 
which  they  themselves  had  received  from  die  Romans. 
The  Scots,  however,  in  number  as  well  as  power,  be- 
ing die  most  predominant,  retained  still  their  language, 
^nd  as  many  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  as  suit- 
ed widi  die  nature  of  die  country  they  possessed.  Evcq 
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the  union  of  the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  did  not 
much  afreet  the  national  character.  Eeing  originally 
c!escended  from  the  same  stock,  the  manners  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots  were  as  similar  as  the  different  natures 
of  tlie  countries  they  possessed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  genius  of 
the  Scots  nation  was,  their  wars  and  ether  transac- 
tions with  the  Saxons.  Several  counties  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  were  alternately  possessed  by  ihe  two  na- 
tions. They  were  ceded,  in  the  ninth  age,  to  the 
Scots  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  most  of  the  Saxon  in- 
habitants remained  in  possession  of  their  lands.  Dur- 
ing die  several  conquests  and  revolutions  in  England, 
many  fled  for  refuge  into  Scotland,  to  avoid  the  op- 
pression of  foreigners,  or  the  tyranny  of  domestic  u- 
surpers ;  in  so  much,  that  the  Saxon  race  formed  per- 
haps nei;r  one  half  of  the  Scottish  kingdom.  The 
Saxon  manners  and  language  daily  gained  ground  on 
the  tongue  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Caledonians, 
till  at  last  the  latter  were  entirely  relegated  to  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains,  who  were  still  unmixed  with 
strangers. 

It  was  after  the  accession  of  territory  which  the 
Scots  received  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  \yere  di- 
vided into  clans.  The  king,  whiCn  he  kept  his  court 
in  the  mountains,  w^as  considered  by  tlie  whole  nation 
as  the  chief  of  their  blood.  Their  small  number,  as 
well  as  the  presence  of  their  prince,  prevented  those 
divisions,  which  afterwards  spnmg  forth  into  so  many 
separate  tribes.  When  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  the  south,  those  who  remained  in  the 
Highlands  were,  of  course,  neglected.  They  natu- 
rally formed  tliemiselves  into  small  societies,  indepen- 
dent of  one  another.  Each  society  had  its  own  regu- 
his,  who  either  was,  or  in  the  succession  ot  a  few  ge- 
rerations  was  regarded  as  chief  of  their  blood.  The 
rature  of  the  country  favoured  an  institution  of  this 
sort.    A  few  valleys,  divided  from  one  another  by  ex- 
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c«nsive  heatlis  and  impassable  mountains,  forni  die 
face  ot  the  Highlands.  In  these  vallies  the  chiefs  fix- 
ed their  residence.  Round  them,  and  almost  within 
siglit  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  habitations  of  their 
relations  and  dependen'.s. 

The  scats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  neither  disa- 
greeable nor  inconvenient.  Surrounded  with  moun- 
tains and  hanging  woods,  they  were  covered  from  the 
inclemency  or  the  weather.  Near  them  generally  ran 
a  pretty  large  river,  which,  discharging  itself  not  far 
off,  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  extensive  lake,  swarm- 
ed with  variety  of  fish.  The  woods  were  stocked 
>^'ith  wild-fowl ;  and  the  heatlis  and  mountains  behind 
them  were  the  natural  seat  of  the  red-deer  and  roe. 
If  we  make  allowance  for  the  backward  state  of  agri- 
culture, the  vallies  were  not  unfertile ;  attordmg,  if 
not  all  the  conveniencies,  at  least  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Here  the  chief  lived,  the  suprem.e  judge  and 
law-giver  of  his  own  people  ;  but  his  sway  was  nei- 
ther Severe  nor  unjust.  As  the  populace  regarded  him 
as  the  chief  of  tlieir  blood,  so  he  in  return,  considered 
them  as  m.embers  of  his  family.  His  commands, 
therefore,  though  absolute  and  decisive,  partook  more 
of  the  authority  of  a  father,  than  of  the  rigour  of  a 
judge.  Though  the  \\4iole  territory  of  the  tribe  was 
considered  as  the  property  of  the  chief,  yet  his  vassals 
made  him  no  other  consideration  for  his  lands  than 
services,  neither  burdensome  nor  frequent.  As  he 
seldom  went  from  home,  he  was  at  no  expence.  His 
table  was  supplied  by  his  ov/n  herds,  and  v/hat  his 
numerous  attendants  killed  in  hunting. 

In  this  raral  kind  of  magnificence  the  Highland 
chiefs  lived  for  many  ages.  At  a  distance  from  the 
seat  of  government,  and  secured  by  the  inaccessible- 
ness  of  their  country,  they  were  free  and  independent. 
As  they  had  little  communication  with  strangers,  thvX 
customs  of  their  ancestors  remained  among  them,  and 
their  language  retailed  its  original  purity.  Natur:iily 
fund  Qt  irilitary  fame,  and  remarkably  attached  tot 
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the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  they  deHghted  in  tra-* 
didons  and  songs,  concerning  the  exploits  of  their  na- 
tion, and  especially  of  their  own  particular  families. 
A  succession  of  bards  was  retained  in  every  clan,  to 
hand  down  the  memorable  actions  of  their  forefathers. 
As  the  aera  of  Fingai,  on  account  of  Ossian's  poems, 
v/as  the  most  remarkable,  and  his  chiefs  the  most  re- 
nowned names  in  tradition,  the  bards  took  care  to 
place  one  of  them  in  the  geneaology  of  every  great 
family.  That  part  of  the  poems  which  concerned 
the  hero  who  was  regarded  as  ancestor,  was  preserv- 
ed as  an  authentic  record  of  the  antiquity  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  was  delivered  down  from  race  to  race,  with 
wonderful  exactness. 

The  bards  themselves,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not 
idle.  They  erected  their  immediate  patrons  into  he- 
roes, and  celebrated  them  in  their  songs.  As  the  circle 
of  their  knowledge  was  narrow,  their  ideas  were  con- 
fined in  proportion.  A  few  happy  expressions,  and  the 
manners  they  represent,  may  please  those  who  under- 
stand die  language ;  their  obscurity  and  inaccuracy 
would  disgust  in  a  translation.  It  was  chiefly  for  this 
reason,  that  I  kept  wholly  to  the  compositions  of  Os- 
sian,  in  my  former  and  present  publication.  As  he 
acted  in  a  more  extensive  sphere,  his  ideas  are  more 
noble  and  universal ;  neither  has  he  so  many  of  those 
peculiarities,  which  are  only  understood  in  a  certain 
period  or  country.  The  other  bards  have  their  beau- 
ties, but  not  in  that  species  of  composition  in  which 
Ossian  excels.  Their  rhpnes,  only  calculated  to  kin- 
dle a  martial  spirit  among  the  vulgar,  afford  very  lit- 
tle pleasure  to  genuine  taste.  This  observation  only 
regards  their  poems  of  the  heroic  kind ;  in  every  o- 
ther  species  of  poetry  they  are  more  successful.  They 
express  the  tender  m.elancholy  of  desponding  love, 
with  irresistible  simplicity  and  nature.  So  well  adapt- 
ed are  the  sounds  of  the  words  to  the  sentiments,  that, 
even  without  any  knowledge  cf  the  language,  they 
pierce  and  dissolve  the  heart.     Successful  love  is  ex- 
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pressed  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  elegance.  In  all 
their  compositions,  except  the  heroic,  which  was  sole- 
ly calculated  to  animate  the  vulgar,  they  give  us  tha 
genuine  language  of  the  heart,  without  any  of  those 
aifected  ornaments  of  phraseology,  which,  though  in- 
tended to  beautify  sentiments,  divest  them  of  their  na- 
tural force.  The  ideas,  it  is  confessed,  are  too  local 
to  be  admired  in  anotlier  language  ;  to  diose  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  manners  they  represent,  and  the 
scenes  they  describe,  they  must  afford  the  highest 
pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

It  was  the  locality  of  his  description  and  sentiment 
that  probably  kept  Ossian  so  long  in  the  obscurity 
of  an  almost  lost  language.  His  ideas,  though  remark- 
ably proper  for  die  times  in  which  he  lived,  are  so 
contrary  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  society,  that 
more  than  a  common  mediocrity  of  taste  is  required 
to  relish  his  poems  as  they  deserve.  Those  who  alone 
were  capable  to  make  a  ti'anslation  were,  no  doubt, 
conscious  of  tliis,  and  chose  rather  to  admire  their 
poet  in  secret,  than  see  him  received  with  coldness  in 
an  English  dress. 

These  were  long  my  own  sentiments,  and  accord- 
ingly my  frst  translations  from  the  Galic  were  mere- 
ly accidental.  The  publication  which  soon  after  fol- 
lowed, WdS  so  wdl  received,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
promise  to  my  fri-nds  a  larger  collection.  In  a  jour- 
ney tlirough  the  Highlands  and  isles,  and,  by  the  as- 
sistance oT  correspondents,  since  I  left  the  country, 
all  the  genuine  remains  of  the  works  of  Ossian  have 
come  to  my  hands.  In  the  preceding  volume  ^  com- 
plete poems  were  only  given.  Unfinished  and  imper- 
fect poemis  were  purposely  omitted  ;  even  some  pie- 
ces were  rejected  on  account  of  their  length,  and  o- 
thers,  that  tliey  might  not  break  in  upon  that  thread 
of  connection  which  subsists  in  the  lesser  composi- 
tions subjoined  to  Fingal.   That  the  comparative  me- 

d  The  Author  alludes  to  the  poems  preceding  Uerratlion,  as  that 
poem  fonxierl^  ended  the  firbt  volume. 
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rit  of  pieces  was  nci  regarded  in  the  selection,  wll 
readily  appear  to  those  v/ho  shall  r^^ad  attentively  the 
present  collection.  It  is  animated  with  the  same  spi- 
rit of  poetry,  and  the  same  strength  of  sentiment  is 
sustained  throughout. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  of  Temora  made  its  ap-. 
pearance  in  the  iirst  collection  of  Ossian's  works.  The 
second  book,  and  several  other  episodes,  have  only 
fallen  into  my  hands  lately.  The  story  of  the  poem, 
v/ith  v/hich  I  had  been  long  acquainted,  enabled  me 
to  reduce  the  broken  members  of  the  piece  into  the 
order  in  which  they  nov/  appear.  For  the  ease  of 
the  reader,  I  have  divided  myself  into  books,  as  I  had 
done  before  with  t'^ie  poem  of  Fingal.  As  to  the 
merit  of  the  poem,  I  shall  not  anticipate  the  judgment 
of  the  public.  My  impartiality  might  be  suspected, 
in  my  account  of  a  work  which,  in  som.e  measure,  is 
become  my  own.  If  the  poem  of  Fingal  met  with 
tlie  applause  of  persons  of  genuine  taste,  I  should  al- 
so hope  that  Temora  will  not  displease  them. 

But  what  renders  Temora  infinitely  m.ore  valuable 
than  Fingal,  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  history  of 
•  t'le  times.  The  l^rst  population  of  Ireland,  its  first 
kings,  and  several  chcumstances  which  regard  its 
connection  of  old  with  the  south  and  north  of  Britain^ 
are  presented  to  us  in  several  episodes.  The  subject 
and  catastrophe  of  the  poem  are  founded  upon  facts, 
which  regarded  the  first  peopling  of  that  country, 
v.nd  the  contests  between  the  two  British  natiors 
which  oiiginally  inhabited  it.^  In  a  preceding  part  of 
this  dissertation,  I  have  sliewn  how  superior  the  pro- 
!  ability  of  Ossian's  traditions  is  to  the  undigested  fic- 
tions of  the  Irish  bards,  and  the  more  recent  and  re- 
5,ular  legends  of  both  Irish  and  Scottish  historians.  I 
B  can  nat  to  give  oFence  to  die  abettois  of  the  high 
t^^rti-iuity  of  the  two  nations,  though  I  have  all  along 
t>"p:ess:d  my  doub-'s  corcerning  the  veracity  and  abi"- 
]"t  e^  ofth">se  v/ho  deliver  down  their  a'.-icient  history* 
Tor  my  own  piutj  I  prefer  the  national  fknie,  arising 
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from  a  few  certain  facts,  to  the  legendary  and  uncer- 
tain annals  of  ages  of  remote  and  obscure  antiquity. 
No  kingdom  now  established  in  Europe  can  pretend 
to  equ;.l  antiquity  with  that  of  the  Scots,  even  accord- 
ing to  my  system ;  so  that  it  is  altogether  needless  to 
fix  their  origin  a  fictitious  millenium  before. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  poems  contained  in  the 
first  volume,  many  insinuations  have  been  made,  and 
doubts  arisen  concerning  their  authenticity.  I  shall, 
probably,  hear  more  of  the  same  kind  after  the  pre- 
sent poems  shall  make  their  appearance.  Whether 
these  suspicions  are  suggested  by  prejudice,  or  are  on- 
ly the  effects  of  ignorance  of  facts,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  determine.  To  me  they  give  no  concern,  as  I  have 
it  alv\/^ays  in  my  power  to  remove  them.  An  incredu- 
lity of  this  kind  is  natural  to  persons  who  confine  all 
merit  to  their  oun  age  and  country.  These  are  ge- 
nerally the  weakest,  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant,  of 
the  people.  Indolently  confined  to  a  place,  their  ideas 
are  narrow  and  circumscribed.  It  is  ridiculous  enough 
to  see  such  people  as  these  are,  branding  their  ances- 
tors with  the  despicable  appellation  of  barbarians. 
Sober  reason  can  easily  discern  where  the  title  ought 
to  be  fixed  with  m.ore  propriety. 

As  prejudice  is  ahvays  the  effect  of  ignorance,  the 
knowing,  the  men  of  true  taste,  despise  and  dismiss  it. 
If  the  poetry  is  good,  and  the  characters  natural  and 
striking,  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whe- 
tliCr  the  heroes  were  born  in  the  little  Ullage  of  Ang- 
les in  Jutland,  or  natives  of  the  ban-en  heaths  of  Cale- 
donia. That  honour  which  nations  derive  from  an- 
cestors, worthy  or  renowned,  is  merely  ideal.  It 
may  buoy  up  the  minds  of  individuals,  but  it  contri- 
butes very  little  to  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  o- 
thers.  But  of  all  those  prejudices  which  are  incident 
to  narrow  minds,  that  which  measures  the  meni  of 
performances  by  the  vulgar  opinion  concerning  the 
country  which  prcduced  them,  is  certainly  the  most 
Tidiculous.     Ridiculous,  however,  as  it  is,  few  have 
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the  courage  to  reject  it ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  coif* 
%'inced,  that  a  few  quaint  hnes  of  a  Roman  or  Greek 
epigrammatist,  if  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculane- 
um,  would  meet  with  more  cordial  and  universal  ap- 
plause, than  all  the  most  beautiful  and  natural  rhapso- 
dies of  all  the  Celtic  bards  and  Scandinavian  scalders 
that  ever  existed. 

While  some  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  composi- 
tions of  Ossian,  others  strenuously  endeavour  to  ap- 
propriate them  to  the  Irish  nation.  Though  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  poem.s  sufficiently  contradicts  so 
sbsurd  an  opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  some,  to  examine  the  narrow  founda- 
tion on  which  this  extraordinary  claim  is  built. 

Of  all  the  nations  descended  from  the  ancient  Cel- 
ts, the  Scots  and  Irish  are  the  most  similar  in  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  manners.  This  argues  a  more 
intimate  connection  between  them,  than  a  remote  de- 
scent from  the  great  Celtic  stock.  It  is  evident,  in 
short,  that  at  some  one  period  or  other,  they  formed 
one  society,  were  subject  to  the  same  government,  and 
\vere,  in  all  respects,  one  and  the  same  people.  How 
they  became  divided,  which  the  colony,  or  which  the 
mother-nation,  does  not  fall  now  to  be  discussed.  Th$ 
first  circumstance  that  induced  me  to  disregard  the 
vulgarly-received  opinion  of  the  Hibernian  extraction 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  was  my  observations  on  their 
ancient  language.  That  dialeect  of  the  Celtic  tongue 
spoken  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  much  more  pure, 
more  agreeable  to  its  mother-language,  and  more  a- 
boundlng  with  primitives,  than  that  now  spoken,  or 
^ven  that  which  has  been  writ  for  some  centuries 
back,  amongst  the  most  unmixed  part  of  die  Irish 
nation,  A  Scotsman  tolerably  conversant  in  his  own 
language,  understands  ar>Irish  composition,  froni  that 
derivative  analogy  which  it  has  to  tlie  Gaiic  of  North 
JBritain.  An  Irishman,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
the  aid  of  study,  can  never  understand  a  composition 
ill  the  Gajic  tongue.    This  affords  a  proof  that  tliQ 
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Scots  Galic  is  the  most  original,  and  consequently 
the  language  of  a  more  ancient  and  unmixed  people. 
The  Irish,  however  backward  they  may  be  to  allow 
any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  antiquity,  seem  in- 
advertently to  acknowledge  it,  by  the  very  appella- 
tion they  give  to  the  dialect  they  speak.  They  call 
their  own  language  '  Gaelic  Eirinach,'  i.  e.  Caledo- 
nian Irish,  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  call  the  dia- 
lect of  North  Britain,  '  a  Chaelic,'  or  tiie  Caledonian 
tongue,  emphatically.  A  circumsta.nce  of  this  nature 
tends  more  to  decide  which  is  the  most  ancient  na- 
tion, than  the  united  testimony  of  a  whole  legion  of 
ignorant  bards  and  senachies,  V\^ho '  perhaps  never 
dreamed  of  bringing  the  Scots  from  Spain  to  Ireland, 
till  some  one  of  them,  more  learned  than  the  rest,  dis- 
covered, that  the  Romans  called  the  first  Iberia,  and 
tlie  latter  Hibernia.  On  such  a  slight  foundation  were 
probably  built  those  romantic  fictions  concerning  the 
Milesians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  sufficiently  appears,  that 
the  poemis  published  under  the  name  of  Ossian,  are 
not  of  Irish  composition.  The  favourite  chimera,  tliat 
Ireland  is  tlie  mother-country  of  the  Scots,  is  totally 
subverted  and  ruined.  The  fictions  concerning  the 
anti'iuities  of  that  country,  which  v/ere  forming  for 
ages,  and  growing  as  they  came  dov/n,  on  the  hands 
oV  successive  senachies  and  fleas,  ai^e  found,  at  last, 
to  be  the  spurious  brood  of  modern  and  ignorant  ages. 
To  those  who  know  how  tenacious  the  Irish  are  of 
their  pretended  Iberian  descent,  this  alone  is  proof 
sufficient,  that  poems,  so  subversive  of  their  system, 
could  never  be  produced  by  an  Hibernian  bard.  But 
when  Vv-e  look  to  the  language  it  is  so  different  from 
the  Iiish  dialect,  that  it  would  be  as'ridicalous  to 
thinic,  that  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  could  be  wrote  by 
a  Scottish  peasant,  as  to  suppose,  that  the  poems  as- 
cribed to  Ossian  were  writ  in  Ireland. 

The  pretensions  of  Ireland  to  Ossian  proceed  from 
ftDoilicr  quarter.     There  afe  huodsd  dgwn,  in  that 
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country,  traditional  poems  concerning  the  Fiona,  of 
the  heroes  of  Fion  Mac  Coninal.  This  Fion,  say  the 
Irish  annalists,  v/as  general  of  the  militia  of  Ireland, 
in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  in  the  third  century.  Where 
Keating  and  O'Flaherty  learned  that  Ireland  had  an 
embodied  militia  so  eaily,  is  not  easy  for  me  to  de- 
termine. Their  information  certainly  did  not  comq 
from  the  Irish  poems  concerning  Fion.  I  have  just 
now  in  my  hands  all  that  remain  of  those  composi- 
tions ;  but,  unluckily  for  the  antiquities  of  Ireland, 
tliey  appear  to  be  the  v/crk  of  a  very  modern  period. 
Every  stanza,  nay  almost  every  hne,  affords  striking 
prooi's  that  they  cannot  be  three  centuries  old.  Their 
allusions  to  the  nmnners  and  customs  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  so  many,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to 
me  how  any  one  could  dream  of  their  antiquity. 
1'hey  are  entirely  v/rit  in  that  romantic  taste  which 
prevailed  two  ages  ago.  Giants,  inchanted  castles, 
dwarfs,  palfreys,  witches,  and  magicians,  form  the 
whole  circle  of  the  poet's  invention.  The  celebrated 
Fion  could  scarcely  move  from  one  hillock  to  ano- 
ther, widiout  encountering  a  giant,  or  being  entang- 
led in  the  circles  of  a  magician.  Witches,  on  broom- 
sticks, v/ere  continually  hovering  round  him  like 
crows  ;  and  he  had  freed  inchanted  virgins  in  every 
valley  in  Ireland.  In  short,  Fion,  great  as  he  was,i 
passed  a  disagreeable  life.  Not  only  had  he  to  engage  m 
all  the  m.ischiefs  in  his  own  country,  foreign  armaes  _J 
invaded  hijn,  assisted  by  m.agicians  and  v/itches,  and  ^ 
headed  by  kings  as  tali  as  the  main  mast  of  a  first- 
rate.  It  must  be  ov/ned,  however,  that  Fion  was  not 
jjiferior  to  them  in  height. 

A  chos  air  Cromleach,  druim-ard, 

Chos  eile  .iir  Crom-  nii;al  dubh, 

T>iou,aF:oii  le  lamh  mlioir 

An  d'uisgeo  Lubhair  na  frutli. 

Vith  one  foot  on  Cromleach  his  brow. 

The  othi.r  on  Cromnial  the  dark, 

lion  tcl:  "p  vijth  bi^  large  hard  I 

The  watci  i'>  oin  Lubar  of  the  sti  c  anis,  j 
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Cromleach  and  Crommal  were  two  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  another,  in  Ulster,  and  the  ri- 
\  er  Lubar  ran  through  the  intermediate  valley.  The 
property  of  such  a  monster  as  this  Fion,  I  should  never 
have  disputed  with  any  nation.  But  the  bard  himself, 
in  the  poem  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taJcen, 
cedes  liim  to  Scotland. 

Fion  o  Albin,  fiol  nan  laoich. 
Fion  from  Albion,  race  of  heroes ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradict  the  authority  of  a 
bard,  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  should  have  given  as 
my  opinion,  that  this  enormous  Fion  was  of  the  race 
of  Hibernian  giants,  of  Ruanus,  or  some  other  celebrat- 
ed name,  radier  than  a  native  of  Caledonia,  whose  in- 
habitants, now  at  least,  ai'e  not  remarkable  for  their 
stature. 

If  Fion  was  so  remarkable  for  his  stature,  his  heroes 
had  also  odier  extraordinary  properties.  *  In  weight 
all  the  sons  of  strangers'  yielded  to  the  celebrated 
Ton-iosal ;  and  for  hardness  of  skull,  and,  perhaps, 
for  thickness  too,  the  valiant  Oscar  stood  '  unrivalled 
and  alone.'  Ossian  himself  had  many  singular  and 
less  delicate  qudihcatlons  than  playing  on  the  harp  ; 
and  the  brave  CuchrJlin  was  of  so  diminutive  a  size, 
as  to  be  taken  for  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  by  the 
gigantic  Sv/aran.  To  illustrate  this  subject,  I  shall 
Iiere  lay  before  the  reader  the  history  of  some  of  the 
Irish  poems  concerning  Fion  Mac-Comnal.  A  trans- 
lation of  these  pieces,  if  \vell  executed,  might  afford 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  But  this  ought  to  be  the 
work  of  a  native  of  Ireland.  To  draw  forth  from  ob- 
scurity, the  poems  of  my  own  country,  has  afforded 
ample  employment  to  me  ;  besides,  I  am  too  diffident 
f>f  my  own  abilides  to  undertake  such  a  work.  A 
gentleman  in  Dublin  accused  me  to  the  public  of  com- 
mitting blunders  and  absurdities,  in  translating  the 
language  of  my  own  country,  a^d  that  before  any 
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translation  of  mine  appeared  e.  How  the  gentleman 
came  to  see  my  blunders  before  I  committed  them  i'3 
not  easy  to  determine  ;  if  he  did  not  conclude,  that  as 
a  Scotsman,  and  of  course  descended  of  the  Milesi- 
an race,  I  might  have  committed  some  of  those  over- 
sights, which,  perhaps  very  unjustly,  are  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irish  poems  concerir- 
ing  the  Fiona,  it  appears,  that  Fion  Mac-Comnal  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  which  is  placed  by  the 
universal  consent  of  the  senachies  in  the  third  centu- 
ry. They  even  fix  the  death  of  Fingal  in  the  year 
ii86f  yet  his  son  Ossian  is  made  contemporary  with 
St.  Patrick,  who  preached  the  gospel  in  Ireland,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  age.  Ossian,  though  at  that 
time,  he  must  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  had  a  daughter  young  enough  to  become  the 
wife  to  the  saint.  On  account  of  this  family  connec- 
tion, *  Patrick  of  the  psalms,'  for  so  the  apostle  cvf 
Ireland  is  emphatically  called  in  the  poems,  took 
great  delight  in  the  company  of  Ossian,  and  in  hear- 
ing the  great  actions  of  his  family.  The  saint  some- 
times threw  off  the  austerity  of  his  profession,  drank 
freely,  and  had  his  soul  properly  warmed  with  wine, 

c  In  Faulkcncr's  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  ist  December,  1761,  ap- 
peared the  following  Advertisement. 
*'  Speedily  will  be  published,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom,  who 
Iiath  been  for  some  time  past  employed  in  writing  Historieal  Notes  to 

FINGAL: 

A  POEM, 
Originally  wrote  in  the  Irish  or  Erse  language.  In  the  preface  to 
wliicii,  the  translator,  who  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  Irish  tongue, 
will  give  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Irish 
or  Scots :  and  therefore,  most  humbly  e'.itreats  the  public  to  wait 
for  his  edition,  v;pich  will  appear  in  a  short  time,  as  he  will  set  forth 
all  the  blunder/and  absurdities  in  the  edition  now  printing  in  Lon- 
don, and  she/Sv  the  ignorance  of  tlie  English  translator  in  his  know- 
ledge of  l:]d\  grammar,  not  understanding  any  part  0/  that  acei^ 
denes." 
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in  order  to  hear  with  becomiug  enthusiasro  the  poems 
of  his  fatlier-in-law.  One  of  the  poems  begins  with 
this  piece  of  useful  information. 

Lo  don  rabJi  Padric  na  nihiir, 
r.un  Sailm  air  uidh,  ach  a  gol, 
Gliluais  c  thigh  Ossian,  nihic  Fion, 
O  san  Icis  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poqji  is  *  Teantach  mor  na  Fiona.' 
h  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  same  story 
\;'ith  the  Batde  of  Lora,  one  of  the  poems  of  the  ge- 
nuine Ossian.  The  circumstances  and  catastrophe  in 
both  are  much  the  same ;  but  the  Irish  Ossian  dico- 
vers  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  by  an  unlucky  ana- 
chronism. After  describing  the  total  route  of  Erra- 
gon,  he  very  gravely  concludes  with  this  remarkable 
anecdote,  "  that  none  of  the  foe  escaped,  but  a  few 
who  were  allowed  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
land."  This  circumstance  fixes  the  date  of  the  com* 
7X)sition  of  the  piece  some  centuries  after  the  famous 
croisade  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  poet  thought  the 
time  of  the  croisade  so  ancient,  that  he  confounds  it 
with  the  age  of  Fingal.  Erragon,  in  the  course  of 
this  poem,  is  often  called : 

Roigh  Lochliu  an  du  shloigh. 
King  of  Denmark  of  two  nations, 

wl-.Ich  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  a  circumstance  which  brings  down 
the  date  of  the  piece  to  an  oera  not  far  remote.  Mo- 
dern, hov\'ever,  as  this  pretended  Ossian  was,  it  is  cer- 
tain, he  lived  before  the  Irish  had  dreamed  of  appro^ 
priating  Fion,  or  Fingal,  to  themselves.  He  conclude 
the  poem  v/ith  this  reflection  : 

Na  fagha  sc  comhthrom  nan  n'arm, 
Erragon  Mac  Annir  nau  lann  glas 
'San  n'AIbin  ni  n'abairtair  Tridth     ' 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'FIiiona  as. 

^  Had  Erragon,  son  of  Annir  of  gleaming  swords,  a- 
Yoided  the  equal  contest  of  arms,  (single  combat)  no 
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chief  should  have  afterwards  been  numbered  in  Albi- 
on, and  the  heroes  of  Fion  should  no  more  be  named." 
The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  observation  is 
*  Cath-cabhra,'  or  The  Death  of  Oscar.  This  piece 
is  founded  on  the  same  story  wWch  we  have  in  the 
first  book  of  Temora.  So  little  thought  the  author 
of  Cath-cabhra  of  making  Oscar  his  countryman,  that 
in  the  course  of  two  hundred  lines,  of  which  the  po- 
em consists,  he  puts  the  following  expression  thrice 
in  the  mouth  of  the  hero  : 

Albion  an  sa  d'  roina  m'arach. 
Alt  ion  where  I  was  born  and  bred. 

The  poem  contains  almost  all  the  incidents  in  the 
first  book  of  Temora.  In  one  circumstance  the  bard 
differs  materially  from  Ossian.  Oscar,  after  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  Cairbar,  was  carried  by  his  peo- 
ple to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  commanded  a  pros- 
pect of  the  sea.  A  licet  appears  at  a  distance,  and 
the  hero  exclaims  with  joy, 

Loingeas  mo  shean-atliair  at'an 
'S  iad  a  tiachd  le  cabhair  chugain, 
O  Albin  nan'iomastuagh. 

^'  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming  with  aid  to 
our  field,  from  Albion  of  many  waves  !'*  The  testi- 
mony of  this  bard  is  sufficient  so  confute  the  idle  fic- 
tions of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty ;  for  though  he  is 
far  from  being  ancient,  it  is  probable  he  flourished 
a  full  century  before  these  historians.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  a  much  better  Christian  than 
chronologer ;  for  Fion,  though  he  is  placed  two  cen- 
turies before  St.  Patrick,  very  devoutly  recommends 
the  soul  of  his  grandson  to  his  Redeemer. 

*  Duan  a  Gharibh  Mac-Starn'  is  another  Irish  poem 
in  high  repute.  The  grandeur  of  its  images,  and  its 
propriety  of  sentiment,  might  have  induced  me  to  give 
a  translation  of  it,  had  not  I  some  expectations  of  see- 
ing it  in  the  collection  of  the  Irish  Ossian*s  poems, 
promised  more  than  a  year  since  to  the  public.  Tlie 
author  descends  sometimes  from  the  region  of  ttie 
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sublime  to  low  and  indecent  description ;  tlie  last  o' 
which,  the  Irish  translator,  no  doubt,  will  choose  to 
leave  in  the  obscurity  of  the  original.  In  this  piece 
Cuchuilin  is  used  with  very  little  ceremony,  for  he  is 
often  called  the  *  Dog  of  Tara,'  in  the  county  of 
Meath.  This  severe  title  of  the  *  redoutable  Cuchui- 
lin,' the  most  renowned  of  the  Irish  champions,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  poet's  ignorance  of  etymology.  Cu, 
voice,  or  commander,  signilies  also  a  d.og.  The  poet 
chose  tlie  last,  as  the  most  noble  appellation  for  his 
hero. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  *  Garibh  Mac-Starn'  is  the 
same  with  Ossian's  Sv/aran,  the  son  of  Starno.  His 
single  combats  with,  and  his  victory  over  all  the  he- 
roes of  Ireland,  excepting  the  *  celebrated  dog  of  Ta- 
ra,'  i.  e.  Cuchuilin,  afford  matter  for  two  hundred 
lines  of  tolerable  poetry.  Garibh's  progress  in  search 
of  Cuchuilin,  and  his  intrigue  with  the  gigantic  Emir- 
bragal,  that  hero's  wife,  enable  the  poet  to  extend  his 
piece  to  four  hundred  lines.  This  author,  it  is  tme, 
makes  Cuchuilin  a  native  of  Ireland ;  the  gigantic 
Emir-bragal  he  calls  *  the  guiding  star  of  the  women 
of  Ireland.'  The  property  of  this  enormous  lady  I 
sli.ill  not  dispute  with  him,  or  any  other.  But  as  he 
speaks  with  great  tenderness  of  tlie  *  daughters  of  the 
convent,'  and  throws^out  some  hints  against  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  it  is  probable  he  lived  in  top  modern  a 
period  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  genealogy 
of  Cuchuilin. 

Another  Irish  Ossian,  for  there  were  many,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  difference  in  language  and  sentiment, 
speaks  very  dogmatically  of  Fion  Mac-Com.nal,  as  an 
Irishman.  Little  can  be  said  for  the  judgment  of  this 
poet,  and  less  for  his  delicacy  of  sentiment.  The  his- 
tory of  one  of  his  episodes  mav,  at  once,  stand  as  a 
specimen  of  his  want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of 
Fion,  happened  to  be  threatened  with  an  invasion,  by 
.  three  great  potentates,  the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden, 
t>  3 
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and  France.  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  impropri- 
ety of  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  be  faithful  to  the  language  of  my  author.  Fion, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  intended  invasion, 
sent  Ca-olt,  Ossian,  and  Oscar,  to  watch  the  bay,  in 
which  it  was  apprehended  the  enemy  was  to  land. 
Osccir  was  tJie  worst  choice  of  a  scout  that  could  be 
made ;  for  brave  as  he  was,  he  had  the  bad  property 
of  falling  very  often  asleep  on  his  post;  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible to  awake  him,  without  cutting  off  one  of  his  fin- 
gers, or  dashing  a  large  stone  against  his  head.  When 
the  enemy  appeared,  Oscar,  very  unfortunately,  was 
asleep.  Ossian  and  Ca-olt  consulted  about  the  method 
of  wakening  him,  and  they  at  last  fixed  on  die  stone, 
as  the  less  dangerous  expedient. 

Can  thog  Caoiltc  a  cl  lich,  nach  gan, 
Agns  a  n'aigliai'  chiean  pun  biuiail ; 
Tii  mil  an  tiUloch  gin  ch.  i  ,  3jc. 

"  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavv  stone,  and  struck  It  against 
the  hero's  head.  The  hill  shook  for  three  miies,  as 
the  stone  rebounded  and  rolled  away."  Oscar  rose  in 
wradi,  and  his  father  gravely  desired  him  to  spend  his 
rage  on  his  enemies,  which  he  did  to  so  good  purpose, 
that  he  singly  routed  a  whole  wing  of  their  army.  The 
confederate  kings  advanced  notwithstanding,  till  they 
came  to  a  narrow  pass,  possessed  by  the  celebrated 
Ton-iosal.  This  name  is  very  significant  of  the  singu- 
lar propeity  of  the  hero  who  bore  it.  Ton-iosal,  tho* 
brave,  was  so  heavy  and  unwieldy,  that  when  he  sat 
down,  it  took  the  whole  force  of  an  hundred  m^en  to 
set  him  upright  on  his  feet  again.  Luckily  for  the 
preservation  of  Ireland,  the  hero  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing when  the  enemy  appeared,  and  he  gave  so  good 
an  account  of  them,  that  Fion  upon  his  arrival  found 
litile  to  do,  but  to  divide  the  spoil  among  his  soldiers- 
All  these  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  Ossian,  Oscar, 
and  Ca-olt,  says  the  poet,  were 

Sk'l  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 

lilt  sons  of  iiiin  of  blue  stccT, 
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Neither  shall  I  much  dispute  the  matter  with  him  :  he 
has  my  consent  also  to  appropriate  to  Ireland  the  cele- 
brated Ton-iosal.  I  shall  only  say,  that  they  are  diffe- 
rent persons  from  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  Scots 
poems ;  and  tliat  though  the  stupendous  valour  of  the 
first  is  so  remarkable,  they  have  not  b;en  equally  lucky 
with  the  latter,  in  their  poet.  It  is  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary, that  Fion,  who  lived  some  ages  before  St.  Pa- 
trick, sv/ears  like  a  very  good  Christian. 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  case. 
By  God,  who  shaped  every  case. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  in  the  line  quoted, 
Ossian,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days,  seems  to  have 
understood  something  of  the  English,  a  language  not 
then  subsisting.  A  person  more  sanguine  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country  thun  I  am,  migli-  argue  from  this 
circumstance,  that  this  pretendcdiy  Irish  Ossian  v/as  a 
native  of  Scotland  ;  for  my  countrymen  are  universally 
allovv^ed  to  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  second-sight. 
From  the  instances  given,  the  reader  may  form  a 
complete  idea  of  the  Irish  compositions  concerning  the 
Fiona.  The  greatest  part  of  them  miike  die  heroes 
of  Fion, 

Siol  AlbiTi  a  n'niorna  cao'ile. 

The  race  of  Albion  of  many  fritl;'?. 

The  rest  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  their  authority  is  of  Httle  consequence  on  eithei; 
side.  From  the  instances  I  have  given,  diey  appear  to* 
have  been  the  work  of  a  very  modern  period.  The 
pious  ejaculations  tliey  contain,  their  allusions  to  the 
mamiers  of  the  times,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry. Had  even  the  authors  of  these  pieces  avoided  all 
allusions  to  their  own  times,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
poems  could  pass  for  ancient,  in  the  eyes  of  any  per- 
son tolerably  conversant  Vvdth  tiie  Irish  tongue.  The 
idiom  is  so  corrupted,  and  so  many  words  borrowed 
from  the  English,  that  that  language  must  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  Irelajid  beiure  the  posms  were 
written. 
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It  remains  now  to  shew  how  the  Irish  bards  began 
to  appropriate  Ossian  and  his  heroes  to  theii"  own  coun- 
try. After  the  English  conquest,  many  of  the  natives 
of  Ireland  averse  to  a  foreign  yoke,  either  actually 
were  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  conquerors,  or  at 
least  paid  little  regard  to  their  government.  The  Scots, 
in  those  ages,  were  often  in  open  war,  and  never  in 
cordial  friendship  with  the  English.  The  similarity  of 
manners  and  language,  the  traditions  concerning  their 
common  origin,  and  above  all,  their  having  to  do  with 
the  same  enemy,  created  a  free  and  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  Scottish  and  Irish  nations.  As  the  custom 
of  retaining  bards  and  senachies  was  common  to  both; 
so  each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  system  of  history,  it 
matters  not  how  much  soeverfabulous,  concerning  their 
respective  origin.  It  was  the  natural  policy  of  the 
times,  to  reconcile  the  traditions  of  both  nations  toge- 
ther, and  if  possible,  to  deduce  them  from  the  same  o- 
riginal  stock. 

Tlie  Saxon  manners  and  language  had,  at  that  time, 
made  great  progress  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  an- 
cient language,  and  the  traditional  history  of  the  na- 
tion, became  confined  entirely  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Highlands,  then  fallen,  from  several  concurring  cir- 
cumstances, into  the  last  degree  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism. The  Irish,  who  for  some  ages  before  the  con- 
quest, had  posssessed  a  competent  share  of  that  kind  of 
learning  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it  no 
diiiicuit  matter  to  impose  their  ovv'n  fictions  on  the  ig- 
norant Highland  senachies,  by  flattering  the  vanity  of 
the  Highlanders,  with  their  Jong  list  of  Heremonian 
kings  and  heroes,  they  v/ithout  contradiction  assumed 
to  themselves  the  character  of  being  the  mother-nation 
of  the  Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly,  was 
established  that  Hibernian  system  of  the  original  of  the 
Scots,  which  afterwards,  for  v/ant  of  any  other,  v\'as 
universally  received.  The  Scots  of  the  low  country, 
who,  by  losing  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  lost, 
together  with  it,  their  national  traditions,  received  im- 
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pHcitly  the  history  of  their  country  from  Irish  refu- 
gees, or  from  Highhmd  senachies,  persuad'.d  ever  in- 
to the  Hibernian  system. 

These  circums::ances  are  far  from  being  ideal.  We 
liave  remaining  many  r?.i '  icular  traditions,  which  bear 
testimony  to  a  fact  of  itself  'bundantly  proWable.  What 
makes  the  matter  incontcstible  is,  tliat  the  ancient  tra- 
ditional accounts  of  the  genuine  origin  of  the  Scots, 
have  been  handed  down  without  interruption.  Though 
a  few  ignorant  scnachies  might  be  persuaded  out  of 
their  own  opinion  by  the  smoodiness  of  an  Irish  tale,  it 
was  impossible  to  eradicate  from  among  the  bulk  of  the 
people  dieir  own  national  ti-aditicns.  These  traditions 
afterwards  so  much  prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders 
continue  totally  uTiacquainted  with  die  pietended  Hi- 
bernian extract  of  the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant  chro- 
cicle  writers,  strangers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their 
country,  preserved  only  from  failing  to  the  ground  so 
improbable  a  story. 

It  was  during  the  period  I  liave  mentioned,  that  the 
Irish  became  acquainted  with,  and  carried  into  thelf 
country  the  compositions  of  Ossian.  The  scene  of  ma- 
ny of  the  pieces  being  in  Ireland,  suggested  first  to  them 
a  hint  of  making  both  heroes  and  poet  natives  of  that 
island.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  reject  the  genuine  poems,  as  every  line  was 
pregnant  with  proofs  of  their  Scottish  original,  and  to 
dress  up  a  fable  on  the  sa.rie  s'lbject  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. So  ill  qualified,  iiov/ever,  wer..  dieir  bards  to 
effectuate  this  change,  that  amidst  all  their  desires  to 
make  the  Fiona  Irishmen,  they  every  now  and  then  cal- 
led them  '  Siol  Albin.'  It  was  probably  after  a  succes- 
sion of  some  generations,  thac  d:e  bards  had  effrontery 
enough  to  establish  an  Irish  genealogy  for  Fion,  and 
deduce  him  from  the  Milesian  ra^e  of  kings.  In  some 
of  the  oldest  Irish  poems  or,  t'-".  -ubject,  the  great- 
grand-father  of  Fion  is  made  a  Scandinavian  ;  and  his 
heroes  are  often  called  Siol  Lochlin  na  beum,  i.e. 
*  die  race  of  Lochlin  of  wounds.'    The  oaly  poem 
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that  runs  up  the  family  of  Fion  to  Nuadcs  Nircus, 
king  of  Ireland,  is  evidently  not  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  mentions  tlie 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  so  famous  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

This  subject,  perhaps,  is  pursued  further  than  it  de- 
sen'es  ;  but  a  discussion  of  the  pretensions  of  Ireland 
to  Ossian,  was  become  in  some  measure  necessary.  If 
the  Irish  poems  concerning  the  Fiona  should  appear 
ridiculous,  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  they  are 
scarcely  more  so  than  the  poems  of  other  nations  at 
that  period.  On  other  subjects,  the  bards  of  Ireland 
have  displayed  a  genius  v/orthy  of  any  age  or  nation. 
It  v/as  alone  in  matters  of  antiquity  that  they  v/ere 
monstrous  in  their  fables.  Their  love-sonnets,  and 
their  elegies  on  the  death  of  persons  worthy  or  re- 
nowned, abound  with  such  beautiful  simplicity  of  sen- 
timent, and  wild  harmony  of  numbers,  that  they  be- 
come more  than  an  atonement  for  their  errors  in  eve- 
ry other  species  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  thes2 
species  depend  so  much  on  a  certain  *  cuiiosa  felicitas' 
of  expression  in  the  original,  that  they  must  appear 
much  to  disadvantage  in  another  language. 
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AMONG  the  monuments  remaining  of  tlie  ancient 
state  of  nations,  few  are  more  \-aluable  than  their 
poems  or  songs.  History,  when  it  treats  of  remote 
:ind  dark  ages,  is  seldom  very  instructive.  The  begin- 
nings of  society,  in  every  country,  are  involved  in  fa- 
bulous (  ^fusion ;  and  tliough  they  were  not,  they 
would  tu.nish  few  events  worth  recording.  But,  in 
every  period  of  society,  human  manners  are  a  curious 
spectacle ;  and  the  most  natural  pictures  of  ancient  man- 
ners are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems  of  nations. 
These  present  to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable  than 
the  history  of  such  transactions  as  a  rude  age  can  af- 
ford :  The  history  of  human  imagination  and  passion. 
They  make  us  acquainted  with  the  notions  and  feelings 
of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  most  artless  ages:  disco- 
vering what  objects  they  admired,  and  what  pleasures 
they  pursued,  before  those  refinements  of  society  had 
taken  place,  which  enlarge  indeed,  and  diversify  the 
sransactions,  but  disguise  the  manners  of  m.ankind. 

Besides  this  merit  which  ancient  poem^s  have  with 
philosopliical  observers  of  human  nature,  they  have  an- 
other with  persons  of  taste.  Thev  promise  some  of  the 
highest  bcuuties  of  poetical  writing.  Irregular  and  un- 
polished we  may  expect  the  productions  of , uncultivat- 
ed ag€s  to  be ;  but  abounding,  at  the  same  time,  with 
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that  enthusiasm,  that  vehemence  and  fire  which  are 
the  soul  of  poetry.  For  many  circumstances  of  those 
times  which  we  call  barbarous,  are  favourable  to  the 
poetical  spirit.  That  state,  in  which  human  nature 
shoots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  for  other  improve- 
ments, certainly  encourages  tlie  high  exertions  of  fan- 
cy and  passion. 

In  the  infancy  of  societies,  men  live  scattered  and  dis- 
persed, in  the  midst  of  solitary  rural  scenes,  where  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  their  chief  entertainment.  They 
meet  with  many  objects,  to  them  new  and  strange  ; 
their  wonder  and  surprise  are  frequently  excited  ;  and 
by  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune  occurring  in  their 
unsettled  state  of  life,  their  passions  are  raised  to  the 
utmost.  Their  passions  have  nothing  to  restrain  them : 
their  imagination  has  nothing  to  check  it.  They  dis- 
play themselves  to  one  another  without  disguise  ;  and 
converse  and  act  in  the  uncovered  simplicity  of  nature. 
As  their  feelings  are  strong,  so  their  language,  of  itself, 
assumes  a  poetical  turn.  Prone  to  exaggerate,  they  de- 
scribe every  thing  in  the  strongest  colours  ;  which  of 
course  renders  their  speech  picturesque  and  figurative. 
Figurative  language  owes  its  rise  chielly  to  two  causes ; 
to  the  want  of  proper  names  for  objects,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  imagination  and  passion  over  the  form  of  ex- 
pression. Both  these  causes  concur  in  the  infancy  of 
society.  Figures  are  comimonly  considered  as  artificial 
modes  of  speech,  devised  by  orators  and  poets,  after  the 
world  had  advanced  to  a  refined  state.  The  contrary 
of  this  is  the  truth.  Men  never  have  used  so  many  fi- 
gures of  style  as  in  those  rude  ages,  when,  besides  the 
power  of  a  v/arra  imagination  to  suggest  lively  images, 
the  want  of  proper  and  precise  terms  for  the  ideas  they 
would  express,  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  cir- 
cumlocution, metaphor,  comparison,  and  all  those  sub- 
stituted forms  of  expression,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to 
language.  An  American  chief,  at  this  day,  harangues 
at  the  head  of  Ixis  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  metaphorical 
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Style,  than  a  modern  European  would  adventure  to  use 
in  an  epic  poem. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  the  genius  and  manners  of 
men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy 
than  to  sprightliness  and  sublimity.  As  the  world  ad- 
vances, the  understanding  gains  ground  upon  the  ima- 
gination ;  tiie  understanding  is  more  exercised,  the 
imagination  less.  Fewer  objects  occuj-  diat  are  new  or 
surprising.  Men  apply  themselves  to  trace  the  causes 
of  tilings  ;  tliev  correct  and  refine  one  another  ;  they 
subdue  or  disguise  their  passions  ;  they  form  their  ex- 
terior manners  upon  one  uniform  standard  of  politeness 
and  civility.  Human  nature  is  pruned  according  to 
method  and  rule.  Language  advances  from  sterility 
to  copiousness,  and  at  die  same  time,  from  fervour  and 
enthusiasm  to  correctness  and  precision.  Style  be- 
comes more  chaste  ;  but  less  animated.  The  progress 
of  the  v/orld  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of 
sge  in  m.an.  The  pov/ers  of  imagination  are  m.ost  vi- 
gorous and  predominant  in  youth  ;  those  of  the  under- 
standing ripen  more  slowly,  and  often  attain  not  their 
maturity  till  the  imagination  begin  to  flag.  Hence, 
poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imagination,  is  frequently 
most  glowing  and  animated  in  the  first  ages  of  society. 
As  the  ideas  of  our  youth  are  remembered  with  a  pe- 
cuhar  pleasure  on  account  of  their  liveliness  and  vivaci- 
ty ;  so  the  most  ancient  poems  have  often  proved  the 
greatest  favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  said  to  be  more  ancient  than  prose ; 
and  however  paradoxical  such  an  assertion  may  seem, 
yet  in  a  qualified  sense  it  is  true.  Men  certainly  never 
conversed  with  one  another  in  regular  numbers  ;_  but, 
even  their  ordinary  language  woiud,  in  ancient  times, 
for  the  reasons  before  assigned,  approach  to  a  poetical 
style ;  and  the  first  compositions  transmitted  to  posteri- 
ty beyond  doubt,  were,  in  a  literal  sense,  poems  ;  tliat 
is,  compositions  in  which  imagination  had  the  chief 
liand,  formed  into  some  kind  of  numbers,  and  pro- 
nouiictd  with  a  musical  modulation  or  tone.  Music  or 
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song  has  been  found  coeval  with  society  among  the 
most  barbarous  nations.  The  only  subjects  which 
could  prompt  men,  in  dieir  first  rude  state,  to  utter 
their  thoughts  in  compositions  of  any  length,  were 
such  as  naturally  assumed  the  tone  of  poetry  ;  praises 
of  their  gods,  or  of  their  ancestors ;  commemorations  of 
their  own  warlike  exploits  ;  or  lamentations  over  their 
misfortunes.  And  before  writing  was  invented,  no  o- 
ther  compositions,  except  songs  or  poems,  could  take 
such  hold  of  the  imagination  and  memory,  as  to  be 
preser^'ed  by  oral  tradition,  and  handed  down  from 
one  race  to  another. 

Hence  v/e  may  expect  to  find  poems  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  all  nauons.  It  is  probable  too,  that  an  ex- 
tensive search  would  discover  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
semblance among  all  the  most  ancient  poetical  pro- 
ductions, from  whatever  country  they  have  proceed- 
ed. In  a  similar  state  of  manners,  similar  objects  and 
passions  operating  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  will 
stamp  their  productions  with  the  same  general  char- 
acter. Some  diversity  will,  no  doubt,  be  occasioned 
by  climate  and  genius.  But  mankind  never  bear  such 
resembling  features  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of 
society.  Its  subsequent  revolutions  give  rise  to  the 
principal  distinctions  among  nations ;  and  divert  into 
channels  widely  separated,  that  current  of  human  ge- 
nius and  manners,  which  descends  originally  from  one 
spring.  W'hat  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  call 
the  oriental  vein  of  poetry,  because  some  of  the  earli- 
est poedcal  productions  have  come  to  us  from  the 
East,  is  probably  no  more  oriental  than  occidental; 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  an  age  rather  than  a  coun- 
try ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at 
a  certain  period.  Of  this  the  v/orks  of  Ossian  seem 
to  furnish  a  remarkable  proof. 

Our  present  subject  leads  us  to  investigate  the  anci- 
ent poetical  remains,  not  so  much  of  the  East,  or  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  Northern  nations ;  in 
©tder  to  discover  whether  the  Gothic  poetry  has  any 
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resemblance  to  die  Celtic  or  Galic,  which  ve  are  about 
to  consider.  Though  the  Goths,  under  which  name 
we  usually  comprehend  ail  the  Scandina^'ian  tribes, 
were  a  people  altogether  fierce  and  martial,  and  noted 
to  a  proverb  for  their  ignorance  of  the  liberal  arts,  yet 
they  too,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  their  poets  and 
their  songs.  Their  poets  were  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Scaldcrs,  and  their  songs  were  termed  Vyses  ■'. 

f  0T;iiis  ^^'ormil^s,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Treatise  de  Literatura 
Ruiiicd,  !ia«  t;iven  a  particular  account  of  tlie  Gothic  poetry,  com-, 
moniy  c;;lic(l  Runic,  from  Runes,  which  signifies  the  Gothic  letters. 
He  infurms  us  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  tliir- 
ty-six  different  kindji  of  measure  or  verse  used  in  their  vyses;  and 
ti.ough  we  are  accustomed  to  call  rhyme  a  Gothic  invention,  he  says 
expressly,  that  among  all  these  u^easureN  rhyme,  or  correspondence 
cf  Snai  syllables,  was  never  employed.  He  analyses  the  structure  of 
c;ie  of  these  kinds  of  verse,  that  in  which  the  poem  of  Lodbrog,  af- 
terwards quoted,  is  written;  which  exhibits  a  very  singular  species 
C'f  harmony,  if  it  caji  be  allowed  that  name,  depending  neither  upon 
ihyoie  nor  upon  metrical  feet,  or  qiuntity  of  syllables,  but  chiefly  u- 
jonthe  number  of  the  syllables,  and  the  disposition  of  tlie  letters. 
In  every  stanza  vk'as  an  equal  number  of  lines ;  in  every  line  six  syl- 
"libks.  In  each  distich ,  it  was  requisite  that  three  words  should  be- 
f,ra  with  the  same  letter;  two  of  the  corresponding  words  placed  in 
tiie- first  line  of  the  distich,  the  third,  in  tne  second  line  In  each 
IL-ie  v,cre  also  required  two  syllables,  but  never  the  final  ones,  formed 
eltlitr  of  the  s^n.e  consonants,  or  same  vowels.  As  an  example  of 
t[:U  uieasure,  Oi.ns  gives  us  these  two  Latin  lines  constructed  ex.- 
Ktly  accoraing  to  tlie  above  rules  of  Runic  verse: 
Christus  caput  nostrum 
Coronet  te  boni>. 
The  initial  letters  of  Christus,  Caput  and  Coronet,  make  the  three 
C'.irre.-ponding  letters  of  the  diStich.  In  the  first  line,  the  first  sylla- 
l res uf  Christus  and  of  nostrum  ;  in  the  second  line,  the  '  on'  in  coro- 
sict  and  in  horns  make  the  requisite  correspondence  of  syllables.  Fre- 
«ueni  inversions  and  transpositions  were  permitted  in  this  poetry; 
▼.hich  would  naturally  follow  from  sudi  laborious  attention  to  the 
collocation  of  words. 

1  he  curious  on  this  sahject  may  consult  Fikevise  Dr.  Hicks'  The- 
fzxxTWi  Linguarum  .Scpientrionalium ;  particularly  the  23d  chapter 
«f  Itis  Granimatica  A:iglo*Saxonica  et  Mxso  Gothica;  where  they 
•wiH  find  a  full  account  of  the  structure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse, 
vhrch  nearly  resembled  the  Gothic.  TIiey  will  find  also  some  spc- 
•  cimcas  both  of  Gotliic  and  Saxon  poetry.  An  extract,  which  Dr. 
E  3 
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Saxo-Grammaticus,  a  Danish  );istorian  of  considerable 
note,  wlio  flourished  in  the  thiiceenth  century,  informs 
us  that  very  many  of  these  songs,  containing  the  anci- 
ent traditionary  stories  of  the  country,  were  found  en- 
graven upon  rocks  in  the  old  Runic  character  ;  several 
of  which  he  has  translated  into  Latin,  and  inserted  into 
his  history.  But  his  versions  are  plainly  so  paraphra- 
stical,  and  forced  into  such  an  imitation  of  the  style  and 
the  measures  of  the  roman  poets,  that  one  can  form 
no  judgment  from  them  of  the  native  spirit  of  the  o- 
riginal.  A  more  curious  monument  of  tlie  true  Go- 
thic poetry  is  preserved  by  Olaus  Wormius  in  his  book 
de  Literatura  Runica.  It  is  an  Epicediura,  or  funeral 
song, composed  by  Regner  Lodbrog ;  and  translated  by 
Olaus,  word  for  word  from  the  original.  This  Lod- 
brog was  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth 
century,  famous  for  his  wars  and  victories  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  eminent  Scalder,  or  poet.  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  fall  at  last  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  con- 
demned, to  be  destroyed  by  serpents.  In  this  situation 
he  solaced  himself  v/ith  rehearsing  all  the  exploits  of 
his  life.  The  poem  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  stanzas, 
of  ten  lines  each  ;  and  every  stanza  begins  with  these 
words,  Pugnavimus  ensibus,  "  We  have  fought  with 
our  swords."  Olaus's  version  is  in  many  places  so  ob- 
scure as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  I  have  subjoined  the 
whole  below,  exactly  as  he  has  published  it ;  and  shall 
translate  as  much  as  may  give  the  English  reader  an  i- 
dea  of  the  spirit  and  strain  of  this  kind  of  poetry  g. 

Hicks  li3s  given  from  tlie  work  of  one  of  the  Danish  Scalders,  inti- 
tu'.ed,  Hervater  Saga,  containing  an  evocation  from  the  dead,  may 
be  found  iu  the  6th  volume  of  Miscellany  Poems,  publislicd  by  Mr. 
Dryden. 

{^  t.  Quod  serpentem  transfadi 

Pugnavimus  ensibus  Hirsi.'.im  bracc.im  ub  illam  cedem 

Hand  post  longum  tempus  Cuspide  ictuin  intuliincolubrutn 

Cum  in  Gotlandia  accessimiis  Ferro  lucidorum  stupendiorum 


y\d  serpentis  immensi  necem  2  (vimus 

'J  unc  impetravimus  Thorarrt         Multum  juvetljsfl■,iqua^doacquisi- 
&^t  hoc  vw'iTiruut  mc  viiunx  Crientem  versus  in  Ureoniccfre;a 
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"  We  have  fought  with  our  swords.  I  was  young, 
**  when,  towards  tlie  east,  in  the  bay  of  Oreon,  we 
"  made  torrents  of  blood  flow  to  gorge  the  ravenous 


Vv.lnerum  amnes  avidse  ferae 

Et  fiavipedi  avi 

Accepimus  ibidem  sonuefunt 

Ad  sublimes  galeas 

Dura  ferra  magnam  escam 

Omnis  erat  oceanus  vulnus 

Vadavit  corvus  iiv  sanguine  Cae- 

3  (sorum. 

Akc  tulimus  tunc  lanceas  (mus 
Quando[viginti  annosnumeravi- 
Ec  celebrem  laudem  coxnpara- 

vimus  passim 
Vidmus  octo  barones 
lu  oriente  ante  Dmnini  portum 
Aquils  impetravimus  tunc  suf- 

ticicntem 
Kospitii  sumptum  in  ilia  strage 
Sudor  decidit  in  vulnerum 
Oceano  perdidit  exereitus  seta- 

4  (tern. 

Pi'.gna:  facta  copia 
Cum  Helsingianos  postulavimus 
AJ  Aulam  Odini  (tulae 

N.iVes  direximus  in  Ostium  Vis- 
r.l-jcro  potuit  tum  mordere 
0.r.r.is  erat  vulnus  unda 
'1  erra  rubcfacta  Calido 
E'rei'.debat  gladius  in  lorlcas 
Gladius  findebat  tlypcos. 

5 
Memina  ncmlnem  tunc  fugls§e 
Priusquam  in  naviuus 
lieraudus  in  beilo  caderet 
Koi;  iindit  navibuiv 
Aliui  baro  praestantiDr 
>!a)e  ad  portum 
1\  iiavious  longis  post  i'!iintt 
t'.c  atiulic  princcps  pabiuu 
AUcre  in  bcllum  cor. 

6 
F:xercltus  abj^clt  clypcM 


Ardua  ad  virorum  pectora 
Momovdit  Scarforum  cautes 
Gladius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  erat  clypeus 
Ai:tequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Fluxit  ex  virorum  capidous 
Calidus  in  lorlcas  sudor. 

7 
Habere  potuerunt  tum  corvi 
Ante  Indirorum  insulas 
Suficientem  prsedam  dilaniandai« 
Acquisivimus  feris  carnivoris 
Plenum  prandium  anico  acta 
Difficile  erat  unius  facere  menti- 
Oriente  sole  (enem 

Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Propulerunt  arcus  ex  se  fcrra. 

Alt\im  mugierunt  enses 
Antequam  in  Laneo  campo 
EisMnus  rex  Cecidit 
Processimus  auro  ditati         (dum 
Ad  I  erram  proscrator  um  dimican* 
Gladius  secuit  clypeoium 
Picluras  in  Galearum  ccnventu 
Cervicum  mustum  ex  vulr-eribus 
Diiuibum  per  cerebrum  nssum 

9 
Tenuimus  clypeos  in  sanguine 
Cum  hastam  unximus 
Ante  Boring  Kolmnm        (peam 
Telorum  nubes  disrumpuat  cly- 
Extruoit  arcus  ex  se  metalluia 
Vdinir  cecedit  in  conffictu 
Non  erat  illo  rex  nlajor 
Caesi  dispsrsilate  per  litNora 
Ferae  amplectebar.tur  escam. 

Pugna  manifeste  crescebat 
Antequam  Freyr  rex  caderet 
111  Flandronun  terra 
tiE^'it  txrulcvM  aJ  incldsnduHi 
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*'  beast  of  prey,  and  the  yellow-footed  bird«    There 
*'  resounded  the  hard  steel  upon  tlie  lofty  helmets  c^ 

fanguinc  illitus  in  auream  rratliocvelutiJuvenemviUuam 

Loricam  in  pugna  In  primaria  sede  osculari 
Purus  armorum  mucro  olim  15 

\'irgodcpIoravitinatutinam  lani-  Herthiofe  evaslt  fortunatus 

Mult^  prEcdadabaturferis.  (enam  In  Australibus  Orcadibus  ipse 

1 1  Victorisc  in  nostris  hominibus 
Centie^  ccntenos  vidl  jaccre  Cogebatur  in  armorum  nimbo 
In  navihus  kogvaldus  occumbere 

Ubi  /Englancs  vocatur  Istevenit  summussuperaccipltres 

Navigaviniusadpugnam  (caderet  Lwctiis  in  gladiorum  ludo 

Per  sex  dies  antequam  exercitus  Strenuejactabatconcussor 

Transegimusmucronummissam  GaleSe  sanguinis  teli. 

In  exortu  solis  i5        (pra  aliura 

Coactus  est  pro  nostris  gladiis  Quilibet  jacebat  transvcrsim  su- 

Valdlcfur  in  bello  occumbere  Caudebat  pugna  Ijctus 

12  Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  ludum 
Ruit  pluvia  sanguinis  de  gladiis  Kon  fecit  aquilam  aut  apruin 
Prscceps  in  Bardafyrde  Qui  Irlandiam  gubernavit 
Fallidun-.  corpus  pro  accipitribus  Conventus  fiebat  fcrri  &  clypei 
Murmuravit  arcus  ubi  mucro  Marstanus  rex  jejunis 
Acriter  niordtbat  Loricas  Fiebat  in  vedras  sinu 

In  confliitu  Vrxda.  data  corvis. 
OdiiiiPikus  Galea  17 

Cncurrit  arcus  ad  vulnus  Eellatorem  multum  vidi  caderc 

Venenaicacutiisconspersussudc-  htane  ante  machseram 

ri.  s.inguiiieo  Virum  in  miicronum  di-^sidio 

1  3  I'ilio  mco  inci<.iit  mature 

Tenulmus  n-^agica  scuta  Gkditu.s  juxta  cor 

AUe  in  pugna;  ludo  lgillu8  fecit  Agnerum  jpoliatum 

Ante  Hiadnirgum  sinum  linperteriitiuii  virum  vita 

Vidcre  licuit  turn  virys  ^onuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi    (ilia 

Qiii  gladiis  lacerarunt  Clypeos  Griseam  loricam  splendebat  vex- 
I'l  gladiatorio  murmure  18 

t  ;a't;c  attrita  virorum  Verhomm  tenaces  vidi  dissccarc 

I' rat  sicut  «plendidam  virginem  Hand  minntim  pro  lupis 

Ifi  lecto  juxta  fe  coHocare  Fndili  maris  cnsihus 

14  Frat  per  Hebdomadas  spatium 
Pura  verit  tcnipestas  Clypeis         Quasi  mulieresvinumaportarcnt 

Cadaver  cccedit  in  terram  Rubcfactsc  erant  naves 

In  Nortunibria  Talde  in  strepitu  annonim 

Erat  circa  matutinum  tempu?  Fcissa-  erat  lorica 

Kominibus  nccessum  erat  fuger  In  Scioldungorum  prselio 
Ex  przclio  ubi  acute                 (dii  19  {re 

Gassidis  campo?  incrdebar.t  gla-  Fulchricomum  vidi  crcpusculascc- 
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*'  men.  The  whole  ocean  was  one  wound.  The  crow 
"  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  slain.     When  we  had 

Virginis  amatorem  circa  matu-  NoQ  retrocedat  vir  a  viro 

tinum  (duarum  Hoc  fuit  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 

Ft  confabulationis  amicum    vi-  Semper  debet  amoris  amicus  vir- 
Erat  sicut  calidum  balneum  giiuim 

Vinei  vasis  nympha  portaret  Audax  esse  in  fremitu  armorum; 

l<Ioe  in  Iljc  freto  24 

Antiquam  Orn  rex  caderet  (turn  Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 
Sanguiiieum  clypeum  vidi  rup-  Quod  fata  sequimur  (rum 

Hoc  invertit  virorum  vicam.  Rarus  trausgreditur  fata  Parca- 

30  Non  destinavi  £l!ae 

Fgimus  gladiorum  ad  csedem        De  %'itie  exitu  mvs         (tegerem 
Ludutn  in  Lindis  insula  Cumegosanguinemsemimortuus 

Cum  regibus  triLus  Et  naves  in  aquas  protrusi 

Pauci  potuevunt  inde  laetari  Passim  impetravimus  turn  feris 

Ceceditmulrusinrictumferarum  Escam  in  Scotiae  sinubus. 
Accipiter  dilaniavit  camem  cum  25 

Ut  saturinde  discederit  (lupo  Hoc  ridere  me  facit  semper 
Wybemorum  sanguis  in  oceanum  Quod  balderi  patris  scamna 
Copiose  decidit  per  mactationis  Parata  scio  in  aula 

zi  (tempus  Bibemus  cereviiiam  brevi 

Alte  gladias  mordebat  clypeos       Ex concaviscrateribuscranicrutn 
'1  unc  cum  aurei  coloris  Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mor- 

Hasta  fricabat  loricas  MagnificiinOdinidomibus    (teia 

Videre  licuit  in  Onlugs  insula         Non  vcnio  desperabundis 
Per  «ecula  multum  post  Vcrbii  ad  Odiiii  au'.am 

Ibi  fuit  ad  gladiorum  ludos  26 

Reges  processerunt  Hie  vellent  nunc  omnes 

Ruuicundum  erat  circa  insulam     Filii  Auslaugje  gladiis 
Ar  volans  Draco  vulnerum  Amaruni  bellum  excitare 

2Z  Si  exacte  scirent 

■Quid  est  viro  forti  morte  certius    Calamitates  nostra* 
Etii  ipse  in  armorum  nimbo  Qucm  non  pauci  angues 

Adversus  coUocatus  sit  Vencnati  me  discerpu.it 

Sxpe  deplorat  aetatcm  Matrem  accepimeis 

Qui  nunquam  premilur  Filils  ita  ut  corda  vakant. 

Malum  ferunt  timidum  incitare  27 

Aqui'.am  ad  gladiorum  ludum       Valdc  inclinatur  ad  hasreditatcm 
Meticulosus  venit  nuspiam  Crudelestatnocumentumavipera 

Cordijuo  usui.  Anguis  inhabitat  au'um  cordis 

23  Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini 

Hoc  numero  aequum  ut  procedat  Virgam  in  EUae  sanguine 
In  contactu  gladiorum  Filiis  meis  livescit 

Juveiiit  uaus  contra  altcrum         Su<i  ira  rulic^ct 
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*'  numbered  twenty  years,  we  lifted  oiir  spears  on 
•'  high,  and  everywhere  spread  our  renown.  Eight 
*'  barons  we  overcame  in  the  east,  before  the  poit  of 
"  Diminum  ;  and  plentifully  we  feasted  the  eagle  in  ' 
*^  that  slaughter.  The  warm  stream  of  wounds  ran  in- 
*'  to  the  ocean.  The  army  fell  before  us.  When  we 
*'  steered  our  ships  into  the  mouth  of  the  VistuLi,  we 
"  sent  the  Helsingians  to  the  hall  of  Odion.  Then  did 
*'  the  sword  bite.  The  waters  were  ail  one  wound. 
*''  The  earth  was  dyed  red  with  the  warm  stream.  The 
*'  sword  rung  upon  tlie  coats  of  mail,  and  clove  the 
"  bucklers  in  twain.  None  fled  on  that  day,  till  a- 
"  mong  his  ships  Heraudus  fell.  Than  him  no  braver 
**  baron  cleaves  the  sea  with  ships ;  a  chearful  heart  did 
**  he  ever  bring  to  the  combat.  Then  the  host  threw 
"  away  their  s'lields,  when  the  uplifted  spear  flew  at 
*'  the  oreasts  of  heroes.  The  sv/ord  bit  the  Scarfian 
*'  rocks ;  bloody  was  the  shield  in  battle,  until  Rafno 
*•  tlie  king  was  slain.  From  the  heads  of  warriors  the 
*'  warm  sweat  streamed  down  their  armour.  The 
"  crows  around  the  Indirian  islands  had  an  ample  prey. 
"  It  were  difficult  to  single  out  one  among  so  many 
**  deaths.  At  the  rising  of  the  sun  I  beheld  the  speai's 
*'  piercing  the  bodies  of  foes,  and  the  bows  throwing 
*'  forth  their  steel-pointed  arrows.  Loud  roared  the 
"  swords  in  the  plains  of  Lano.  7"he  virgin  long  be- 
"  wailed  the  slaughter  of  diat  morning."  In  this  strain 
the  poet  continues  to  describe  several  other  military  ex- 
ploits.   The  images  are  not  much  varied  ;  die  noise 

Kon  acres  juvenes  Kon  est  liigcnda  mors 

Sessionem  tranquiilam  facient.  29 

28  Fert  animus  finire 

Habeo  quinqnagies  Invitant  me  Dysse 

Prsilia  sub  signis  facta  Quas  ex  Otliini  Aula 

Fx  belli  invitatione  Sc  scmel  Odiinus  mihi  aiisit 

Minimc  putavi  fioininutn  I.astus  cerevisiam  cum  Asis 

Qiiod  me  futurus  esset         (cere  In  summa  scde  bibam 

Juvcnisdidicimiicronemrubefa-  Vitac  elapsse  sunt  bora; 

i\iiiis  rex  praestantior  Hidens  moriar. 
Kos  Asa:  invitabunt 
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of  arms,  the  streaming  of  blood,  and  the  feasting  the 
birds  of  prey,  often  recurring.  He  mentions  the  death 
of  two  of  his  sons  in  b.ittle  ;  and  the  lan^cntation  he  de- 
scribes as  m;ide  for  one  of  them  is  very  singular.  A 
Grecian  or  Roman  poet  would  have  introduced  the 
virgins,  or  nymphs  of  the  wood,  bev/ailing  the  un- 
timely fall  of  a  young  hero.  But,  says  our  Gothic 
poet,  "  Vv^hen  Rogvaldus  was  slain,  for  him  mourned 
"  all  the  hav/ks  of  hea\'en,"  as  lamenting  a  benefac- 
tor wlio  had  so  liberally  supplied  them  with  prey ; 
"  for  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  "  in  the  strife  of  sv/ords 
**  did  the  breaker  of  helmets  throw  the  spear  of  blood." 
The  poem  concludes  with  sentiments  of  the  highest 
bravery  and  contempt  of  death.  "  What  is  more  cer- 
"  tain  to  the  brave  m.an  than  death,  though  amidst  the 
**  storm  of  swords  he  stands  always  ready  to  oppose  it  ? 
"  He  only  regrets  this  life  v.'ho  hath  never  known  di- 
"  stress.  The  timorous  man  allures  the  devouring  eagle 
"  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  coward,  wherever  he 
"  comes  is  useless  to  himself.  This  I  esteem  honour- 
**  able,  that  tlie  youtli  should  advance  to  the  combat 
**  fairly  matched  one  against  another;  nor  man  retreat 
"  from  man.  Long  was  this  the  warrior's  highest  glo- 
"  ry.  He  who  aspires  to  the  love  of  virgins,  ought  al- 
"  ways  to  be  foreniost  in  the  roar  of  arms.  It  appears 
•'  to  me  of  trudi,  that  we  are  led  by  the  Fates.  Sel- 
"  dom  can  any  overcome  the  appointment  of  destiny. 
"  Little  did  I  foresee  that  Ella''  v/as  to  have  my  life  in 
"  his  hands,  in  that  day,  when  f  tinting  I  concealed  my 
**  blood,  and  pushed  forth  my  ship  into  the  waves  ;  af- 
**  ter  we  had  spread  a  repast  for  the  beasts  of  prey, 
"  throughout  the  Scottish  bays.  But  this  makes  me 
"  slways  rejoice  that  in  the  halls  of  our  father  B  Jdcr 
"  [or  Odin]  I  know  there  are  seats  prepared,  where, 
**  in  a  short  time,  we  shall  be  diinking  ale  out  of  the 
"  hollov/  skulls  of  our  enemies.  In  the  house  of  the 
"  mighty  Odin,  no  brave  man  laments  death,  I  come 

h  TIL  was  the  name  o£  Lis  eaewiy  who  !iad  comJ.nined  l;'.m  ta 
death. 
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'  not  vnth.  the  voice  of  despair  to  Odin's  hall.    How 
'  eagerly  would  all  the  sons  of  Aslauga  now  rush  to 
war,  did  they  know  the  distress  of  their  father, 
whom  a  multitude  of  venomous  serpents  tear !    I 
have  given  to  my  children  a  mother  who  hath  fill- 
ed their  hearts  with  valour.    I  am  fast  approaching 
to  ray  end.    A  cruel  death  awaits  me  from  the  vi- 
''  per's  bite.     A  snake  dwells  in  the  midst  of  my 
heart..     I  hope  that  the  sword  of  some  of  my  sons 
shall  yet  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  Ella.    The 
valiant  youths  will  v/ax  red  with  anger,  and  will  not 
'*  sit  in  peace.    Fifty  and  one  times  have  I  reared  the 
'  standard  in  battle,.    In  my  youth  I  learned  to  dye 
the  sword  in  blood :  my  hope  was  then,  that  no  king 
among  men  would  be  more  renowned  than  me. 
The  goddesses  of  death  v/ill  now  soon  call  me ;  I 
must  not  mourn  ray  death.    Now  I  end  my  song. 
•'  The  goddesses  invitq  me  away ;  they  whom  Odin 
'  has  sent  to  me  from  his  hall.   I  will  sit  upon  a  lofty 
■'  seat  and  drink  ale  jo-^-fully  with  the  goddesses  of 
'■*  death.    The  hours  of  ray  life  are  run  out.    I  will 
■'  smile  when  I  die." 

This  is  such  poetry  as  we  might  expect  from  a  bar-i 
t^ajous  nation.  It  breathes  a  most  ferocious  spirit.  It 
is  wild,  harsh  and  irregular ;  but  at  the  same  time  ani- 
mated and  strong  ;  the  style,  in  the  original,  full  of  in- 
versions, and,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  Olaus's  notes, 
highly  metaphorical  and  figured. 

13ut  when  we  open  the  works  of  Ossian,  a  very  dilFe- 
rent  scene  presents  itself.  There  v/e  find  tlie  fire  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  die  most  early  times,  combined  with, 
an  amazing  degree  of  regularity  and  art.  We  find 
tenderness,  and  even  delicacy  of  sentiment,  greatly- 
predominant  over  fierceness  and  barbarity.  Our  heafts 
are  melted  witli  the  softest  feelings,  and  at  the  same 
time  elevated  v/ith  the  highest  ideas  of  magnaninfity, 
generosity,  and  true  heroism.  When  we  turn  from  die 
poetry  or  Lodbrog  to  that  of  Ossian,  it  is  like  passing 
from  a  savage  desert,  into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  ccun-* 
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try.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  or  by  what 
means  to  be  reconciled  with  the  remote  antiquity  at- 
tributed to  these  poems  ?  This  is  a  curious  point;  and 
requires  to  be  illustrated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  original,  is 
past  all  doubt.  Their  conformity  wth  the  Celdc  na- 
tions in  language,  manners,  and  religion,  proves  it  to 
a  full  demonstration.  The  Celtx,  a  great  and  mighty 
people,  altogether  distinct  from  the  Goths  and  Teu- 
tones,  once  extended  their  dominion  oyer  all  the  west 
of  Europe  ;  but  seem  to  have  had  their  most  full  and 
complete  establishment  in  Guul.  Wherever  the  Celtae 
or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by  a^'acient  WTiters,  \ve  seldom 
fail  to  hear  of  their  druids  and  their  bards  ;  the  insti- 
tution of  which  two  orders,  was  the  capital  distinction 
of  their  manners  and  policy.  The  druids  were  their 
philosophers  and  priests  ;  the  bards,  their  poets  and 
recorders  of  heroic  actions  :  And  both  these  orders  of 
men,  seem  to  have  subsisted  among  them,  as  chief 
members  of  the  state,  from  time  immemorial '.  We 
must  not  therefore  imagine  the  CeltjE  to  have  been  al- 
together a  gross  and  rude  nation.  They  possessed  from, 
very  remote  ages  aformed  system  of  discipline  and  man- 
ners, v%'hich  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lasting  in- 
fluence. Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  them  this  express 
testimony,  that  there  flourished  among  them  the  study 
of  the  most  laudable  arts ;  introduced  by  the  bards, 
whose  office  it  was  to  sing  in  heroic  verse  the  gallant 
actions  of  illustrioiis  men  ;  and  by  the  druids,  v/ho  lived 
together  in  colleges  or  societies,  after  the  P^-thagorean 
manner,  and  philosophising  upon  the  highest  subjects, 

i  There  are  three  tribes  who  are  respected  in  different  decrees, 
viz.  the  b.irds,  the  priests,  and.  ilruids.  The  bards  are  the  poets, and 
tho'e  wlio  record  tlie  actions  of  their  heroes. — Strabo,  B.  IV. 

'Ihere  are  likewise  among  them  the  composers  of  poems,  \vhc'm_ 
th.ey  call  bards ;  and  these,  with  instruments  like  the  lyre,  celebrate, 
t!ie  praises  of  some,  and  rail  against  others.— Diod.  Sicul.  B.  V. 

And  tliose  vho  are  called  bards,  are  tlieir  oracle.*,  land  these  bard» 
are  poets  vvJjo  sin^  praises  in  odes— Posidomusap.  Athenaeum,  B.  VL 
"Vol.  I.  F 
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asserted  the  immortality  of  the  human  souP'^  Thf^* 
Julius  Cssar  in  his  account  of  Gaul,  does  not  express- 
ly mention  the  bards,  yet  it  is  plain  that  under  the  title 
of  druids,  he  comprehends  that  whole  college  or  order ; 
of  which  the  bards,  who,  it  is  probable,  were  the  disci- 
ples of  the  draids,  undoubtedly  made  a  part.  It  de- 
serves remai'k,  that  according  to  his  account  the  dru- 
idical  institution  first  took  rise  in  Britain,  and  passed 
from  thence  into  Gaul  ;  so  that  they  who  aspired  to 
be  thorough  masters  of  that  learning  were  wont  to 
resort  to  Britain.  He  adds  too,  that  such  as  were  to 
be  initiated  among  the  druids,  were  obliged  to  com- 
mit to  their  memory  a  great  number  of  verses,  inso- 
much that  some  employed  twenty  years  in  this  course 
of  education  ;  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful 
to  record  these  poems  in  writing,  but  sacredly  hand- 
ed them  down  by  tradition  from  race  to  race'. 

So  strong  was  die  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations 
to  their  poetry  and  their  bards,  that  amidst  all  the 
changes  of  their  government  and  manners,  even  long 
after  the  order  of  the  dmids  was  extinct,  and  the  na- 
tional religion  altered,  the  bards  continued  to  flourish ; 
not  as  a  set  of  strolling  songsters,  like  the  Greek  'As/Jof 
or  Rhapsodists,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of 
men  highly  respected  in  the  state,  and  supported  by 
a  public  establishment.  We  find  them,  according  to 
the  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before  the 
age  of  Augustus  Cssar  ;  and  we  find  them  remaining 
under  die  same  name,  and  exercising  the  same  func- 
tions as  of  old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 

k  PerliEccloca  (speaking  of  Gaul)  liominibus  paul.i  hn  excnltis, 
vigi'.ere  studia  laudabilium  doctriiiarum  ;  inchoata  per  bardos  &  eu- 
Jiages,  &  druklas.  Et  bardi  quidem  fortia  virorum  illustriurn  facta 
heroicis  coiDposita  versibus  cum  dulcibus  lyrse  modulis  cantitarunt. 
luhages  vcro  scrstmtes  serieai  <v  sublimia  naturse  pandere  cona- 
bantur.  Inter  hos  Druidx  ingeniis  celsiores,ut  auctoritas  Pythago«  " 
ra;  dccrevit,  sodalitiis  adstricticonsortiis,  quscstionibusaltarum  oc-  , 
tultarumque  reium  crectisunt;  et  dcspectantes  humana  promia'ji' 
ariiiU  animas  immoita!es.— Amra.  Marcsllinus,  i,  15   cap.  9. 

I    Vid.  Csesard^beiluGall.  lil^.  0.  ; 
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Innd,  almost  down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  both  these  countries,  every  Regulus  or  chief 
had  his  own  bard,  who  was  considered  as  an  officer 
of  rank  in  his  court,  and  had  lands  assigned  him,  < 
v/hich  descended  to  his  family.  Of  the  honour  in 
which  th  e  bards  were  held,  many  instances  occur  in 
Ossian's  poems.  On  all  important  occasions,  they 
were  the  Embassadors  between  contending  chiefs  ; 
and  their  persons  were  held  sacred.  "  Cairbar  feared 
*'  to  stretch  his  sword  to  the  bards,  though  his  soul 
"  was  dark.  Loose  the  bards,  said  his  brother  Cath- 
"  mor,  they  are  sons  of  other  times.  Their  voice 
*'  shall  be  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Te- 
*'  mora  have  failed." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear  to  have 
been  addicted  in  so  high  a  degree  to  poetry-,  and  to 
liave  made  it  so  much  their  study  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  may  remove  our  wonder  at  meeting  with  a 
vein  of  higher  poetical  refinement  among  them,  than 
v.'as  at  first  sight  to  have  been  expected  among  na- 
tions, v.'hom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  barbarous. 
Barbarity  I  must  observe  is  a  very  equivocal  term;  it 
admits  of  many  different  forms  and  degrees  ;  and 
though  in  all  of  them  it  excludes  polished  manners, 
it  is  however,  not  inconsistent  with  generous  senti- 
ments and  tender  affections 'n.      What  degrees  of 

m  Surely  among  the  wild  Laplanders,  if  any  where,  barbarity  is 
in  its  most  perfect  state.  Yet  their  love  »on{,s  which  Scheffer  lias 
given  us  in  his  Lapponia,  are  a  proof  tliat  natural  tenderness  of  sen- 
timent may  be  found  in  a  country^into  which  the  bast  glimmering 
of  science  has  never  penetrated.  To  most  English  readers  these 
songs  are  v.ell  known  by  the  elegant  trans'ations  of  them  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  366  and  406.  I  shall  subjiin  Scheffer's  Latin  version 
of  one  of  them,  which  has  the  apj^earance  of  being  strictly  literal. 

Sol,  clarissimum  emitte  lumen  in  paludem  Orra.  Si  enisus  in 
s".n-.ma  picearum  cacumina  scirem  me  visurum  Orra  paludem,  in  ea 
niterer,  ut  viderem  inter  quos  arnica,  mea  esset  flores;  cmnes  sus-s 
^inderem  frutices  ibl  enato=;,  omne  ,  ramos  prxsecarem,  lios  virentc 
ramos.  Cursum  nubivim  esscm  secutus,  qu?s  iter  suum  istituunt 
versus  pahidem  Orra,  si  nd  te  volare  possem  alis.cornicum  alls.  Se«J 
»nihj  dcsuiu  alae,  alx  querquedulse  pedesque,  anserum  pedes  plan^ 
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friendship,  love,  and  heroism,  may  possibly  be  fouhci 
to  prevail  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  no  one  can  say. 
Astonishing  instances  of  them  we  know,  from  history, 
have  sometimes  appeared ;  and  a  few  characters  dis- 
tinguished by  those  high  qualities,  might  lay  a  foun- 
dation foi-  a  set  of  manners  being  introduced  into  the 
songs  of  the  bards,  more  refined,  it  is  probable,  and 
exalted,  according  to  the  usual  poetical  licence,  than 
the  real  manners  of  the  country.  In  particular, 
v/ith  respect  to  heroism ;  the  great  employment  of 
the  Celtic  bards,  was  to  delineate  the  characters,  and 
sing  the  praises  of  heroes.    So  Lucan  : 

Vos  qaoque  qui  fortes  an'unos,  belloque  peremptos, 

Laudibus  in  longam  vates  diffunditis  levum 

Plurima  securi  fudistis  cannina  bardi.  phars.  1.  I. 

Now  when  we  consider  a  college  or  order  of  men,' 
Xvho,  cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  long  series  of  a- 
ges,  had  their  imaginations  continually  employed  on 
the  ideas  of  heroism  ;  who  had  all  the  poems  and  pa- 
negyrics which  were  composed  by  their  predecessors 
handed  down  to  them  with  care ;  who  rivalled  and  en- 
deavoured to  outstrip  those  who  had  gone  before  them^ 
each  in  the  celebration  of  his  particular  hero  ;  is  it  not 
natural  to  think,  that  at  length  the  character  of  a  hero 
Would'  appear  in  their  songs  with  the  highest  lustre,, 
and  be  adorned  v/ith  qualities  truly  noble  ?  Some  of 
the  qualities  indeed  which  distinguish  a  Fingal,  mo- 
deration, hu'-ianity,  and  clemency,  would  not  proba- 
bly be  the  hi„t  ideas  of  heroism  occurring  to  a  barba- 

tsBve  bona,  quae  deferre  me  valeant  ad  te.  Satis  expectasti  diu,  per 
tot  dies,  tot  dies  tuos  optimos,  ocuiis  tuis  jucundiisimis,  corde  tud 
anv.cissiiHO.  Quod  si  longissime  velles  efFugere,  cito  tamen  te  conse- 
querer.  Quid  firmius  validiusve  esse  potest  qaam  conVorti  nervica- 
tenseve  ferreue,  quae  durissiine  ligant?  Sic  amor  contorquet  caput- 
nostrum,  mutat  cogitationes  &  sententias.  Puerorum  voluntas, 
voluntas  venfi;  juvennm  cogitationes,  longs:  cogitationes.  Quos  si 
audirem  omnes,  a  via,  a  via  justa  declinarcm.  Unum  est  consili- 
um quod  capiam ;  its  scio  vitftm  rectiorcin  mc  reperturum.— Schef^ 
ftn  Lapponiaj  Cap.  25. 
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rous  people  :  But  no  sooner  had  such  ideas  begun  to 
dawn  on  the  minds  of  poets,  than,  as  the  human  mind 
easily  opens  to  the  native  representation  of  human  per- 
fection, diey  would  be  seized  and  embraced ;  they 
would  enter  into  their  panegyrics ;  they  would  afford 
materials  for  succeeding  bards  to  work  upon,  and  im- 
prove ;  they  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the 
public  manners.  For  such  songs  as  these,  familiar  to 
the  Celtic  warriors  from  their  childhood,  and  through- 
out their  whole  life,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  their 
principal  entertainment,  must  have  had  a  very  consider- 
able infiuence  in  propagating  among  them  real  man- 
ners nearly  approaching  to  the  poetical,  and  in  form- 
ing even  such  a  hero  as  Fingal :  Especially  when  we 
consider  that  among  their  hmited  objects  of  ambition, 
among  the  few  advantages  which  in  a  savage  state, 
man  could  obtain  over  man,  the  chief  was  Fame,  and 
tliat  immortality  which  they  expected  to  receive  from 
their  virtues  and  exploits,  in  the  songs  of  bards". 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  Celtic  poetry 
and  bards  in  general,  I  shall  next  consider  the  parti- 
cular advantages  which  Ossian  possessed.  He  ap- 
pears clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  period  which  enjoyed 
yll  the  benefit  I  just  now  mentioned  of  traditionary 
poetry.  The  exploits  of  Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the 
other  ancestors  of  Fingal,  are  spoken  of  as  familiarly 
known.  Ancient  bards  are  frequently  alluded  to.  In 
one  remarkable  passage,  Ossian  describes  himself  as 
living  in  a  sort  of  classical  age,  enlightened  by  the 
memorials  of  former  times,  which  were  conveyed  in 
the  songs  of  bards  ;  and  points  at  a  period  of  darkness 
and  ignorance  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  tradi- 
tion. "  His  words,"  says  he  "  came  only  by  halves 
**  to  our  ears ;  they  were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other 

n  When  Edward  I.  conquered  Wales,  lie  put  to  death  all  tlic 
We'.ch  bards.  This  cruel  policy  plainly  shews,  how  great  an  infln- 
cnce  he  ir-.agined  the  songs  of  these  bards  to  have  over  the  minds  of 
tl'.e  people ;  and  of  what  nature  he  judged  that  influence  to  be.  The 
\Vclcli  bards  were  of  the  same  Celtic  race  with  the  Scottish  a.nd  Irlih. 
F  3 
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''  times,  before  the  light  of  the  song  arose.'*  Ossian^ 
himself,  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
an  exquisite  sensibility  of  heart ;  prone  to  that  tendet" 
melancholy  which  is  so  often  an  attendant  on  great 
genius ;  and  susceptible  equally  of  strong  and  of  soft 
emotions.  He  was  not  only  a  professed  bard,  educa- 
ted with  care,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  to  all  the  po= 
eticai  art  then  known,  and  connected,  as  he  shews  us 
himself,  in  intimate  friendship  with  the  other  contem- 
porary bards,  but  a  warrior  also  ;  and  the  son  of  the 
most  renowned  hero  and  prince  of  his  age.  This  form- 
ed a  conjunction  of  circumstances,  uncommonly  fa- 
vourable towards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet.' 
He  relates  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  ;- 
he  sings  of  battles  in  which  he  had  fought  and  over- 
come ;  he  had  beheld  the  most  illustrious  scenes  which 
that  ai^e  could  exhibit,  both  of  heroism  in  war,  and 
magnihcence  in  peace.  For  howevet  rude  the  magni- 
ficence of  those  times  may  seem  to  us,  we  must  re- 
member that  all  ideas  of  magnificence  are  compara- 
tive ;  and  that  the  age  of  Fingal  v/as  an  asra  of  distin- 
guished splendour  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Fingat 
reigned  over  a  considerable  territory  *  he  was  enrich- 
ed with  the  spoils  of  the  Roman  province ;  he  was 
ennobled  by  his  victories  and  great  actions  ;  and  was 
in  all  respects  a  personage  of  much  higher  dignity 
than  any  of  the  chieftains,  or  heads  of  clans,  who  liv- 
ed in  the  same  country,  after  a  more  extensive  mo- 
narchy was  established. 

The  manners  of  Ossian's  age,  so  far  as  we  can  ga- 
ther them  from  his  writings^  were  abundantly  favour- 
able to  a  poetical  genius.  The  two  dispiriting  vices, 
to  w^liich  Longinus  imputes  the  decline  of  poetry,  co- 
vetousness  and  effeminacy,  were  as  yet  unlmov^ii.  The 
cares  of  men  U'cre  few.  They  lived  a  roving  indolent 
life  ;  hunting  and  war  their  principal  employments ; 
and  their  chief  amusements,  thS  music  of  bards,  and 
*'  the  feast  of  shells."  The  great  object  pursued  by 
heroic  spirits,  was  "  to  receive  tl^ir  f  ime,"  that  is,«  t^ 
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become  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  songs  of 
bards ;  and  "  to  have  their  name  on  the  four  grey 
stones."  To  die  unJamented  by  a  bard,  was  deemed 
so  great  a  misfortune,  as  even  to  disturb  their  ghosts 
in  another  state.  "  They  wander  in  thick  mists  be- 
"  side  the  reedy  lake ;  but  never  shall  they  rise, 
*'  without  the  song,  to  the  dwelling  of  winds."  Af- 
ter death,  they  expected  to  follow  employments  of 
the  same  nature  with  those  v/hich  had  amused  them 
on  earth  ;  to  fly  with  their  friends  on  clouds,  to  pur- 
sue airy  deer,  and  to  listen  to  their  praise  in  the  mouths 
6f  bards.  In  such  times  as  these,  in  a  cotnitry  where 
poetry  hath  been  so  long  cultivated,  and  so  highly 
honoured,  is  it  any  wonder  that  among  the  race  and 
succession  of  bards,  one  Homer  should  arise  ;  a  man, 
who  endowed  with  a  natural  and  happy  genius,  fa- 
voured by  peculiar  advantages  of  birth  and  condition, 
and  meeting  in  the  couise  of  his  life,  with  a  variety  of 
incidents  proper  to  fire  his  imagination,  and  to  touch 
his  heart,  should  attain  a  degree  of  eminence  in  poe- 
try, worthy  to  draw  the  adniiration  of  more  refined 
ages  ? 

The  compositions  of  Ossian  are  so  strongly  mark- 
ed with  characters  of  antiquity,  that  although  there 
were  no  external  proof  to  support  that  antiquity,  hard- 
ly any  reader  of  judgment  and  taste  could  hesitate  in 
referring  them  to  a  very  remote  sera.  There  are  four 
great  stages  through  which  men  successively  pass  ia 
the  progress  of  society.  The  first  and  earliest  is  the 
life  of  hunters  ;  pasturage  succeeds  to  tliis,  as  the  ide- 
as of  property  begin  to  take  root ;  next  agriculture  ; 
and  lasdy,  commerce.  Throughout  Ossian's  poems, 
v/e  plainly  find  ourselves  in  the  first  of  these  periods 
of  society ;  during  which,  hunting  was  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  men,  and  the  principal  method  of  their  pro- 
curing subsistence.  Pasturage  was  not  indeed  wholly 
unknown  ;  for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  herd  in  the  case 
of  a  divorce ;  but  the  allusions  to  herds  and  to  cattle 
ai-e  »ot»  many  j  aad  of  agrigultuje;  we  fijjd  no  traces. 
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l\fo  cities  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  territories 
pf  Fingal.  No  aits  are  mentioned  except  that  of  na-« 
vigation  and  of  working  in  iron  o.  Every  thing  presents 
to  us  the  most  simple  and  unimproved  manners.  At 
their  feasts,  the  heroes  prepared  their  own  repast ; 
they  sat  round  the  liglit  of  the  burning  oak ;  the 
wind  lifted  their  locks,  and  whistled  through  their  o-, 
pen  halls.  Whatever  v/as  beyond  the  necessaries  of 
life  was  known  to  them  only  as  the  spoil  of  the  Ro- 
man province ;  "  the  gold  of  the  stranger  ;  the  lights 
of  the  stranger ;  the  steeds  of  the  stranger ;  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rein." 

This  representation  of  Ossian's  times  must  strike 
us  the  more,  as  genuine  and  authentic,  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  a  poem  of  later  d?te,  v/hich  Mr.  Macpher- 
son  has  preserv^ed  in  one  of  his  notes.  It  is  that  whercr 
"in  five  bards  are  represented  as  passing  the  eveningin 
the  house  of  a  chief,  and  each  of  them  separately  givr 
ing  his  description  of  the  night.  The  night  scenery 
is  beautiful ;  and  the  author  has  plainly  imitated  the 
style  and  manner  of  Ossian :  But  he  has  allowed  som? 

o  Their  skill  in  navigation  need  not  st  all  surprise  us.  I-iving  in 
t'lc  western  islands,  along  the  coa?t,  or  in  a  country  which  is  every 
where  intersected  with  arms  of  the  sea,  one  of  the  first  object*;  of 
tneir  attention,  from  the  earliest  tin-'e,  must  have  been  how  to  tra- 
verse the  waters.  Hence  that  ki'*  ilge  of  the  stars  so  necessary 
i'or  guiding  them  by  niglit.  of  whica  we  find  sevtral  traces  in  Ossi- 
an's works:  particularly  m  the  beautiful  description  of  Cathmor's 
shield,  in  the  seventh  book  of  Temora.  Among  all  the  northern 
maritime  nations,  navigation  was  very  early  studied.  Firatical  in- 
cursions were  the  chief  means  they  employed  for  acquiring  booty; 
and  were  among  the  first  exploii a  which  di-.tinguished  them  in  the 
■world.  Even  the  savage  Americans  were  at  their  first  discovery 
found  to  possess  the  most  surprising  skill  and  dexterity  in  navigating 
their  immense  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  description  of  Cuchullin's  chariot,  in  the  first  book  of  Fingal, 
has  been  objected  to  by  some,  as  representing  greater  magnificence 
than  is  consistent  with  the  supposed  poverty  ef  that  age.  But  tln.s 
chariot  is  plainly  only  a  horse-litter;  and  the  gems  mentioned  in  the 
descriptions  are  no  other  than  the  shining  stone?  or  pebbles,  knowr> 
to  be  frequently  found  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
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images  to  appear,  which  betray  a  later  period  of  soci- 
ety. For  we  meet  with  windows  clapping,  tlie  herds 
of  gOats  and  cows  seeking'  shelter,  the  shepherd  wan- 
dering, corn  on  die  plain,  and  the  wakeful  liind  re-» 
building  the  shocks  of  corn  which  had  been  overturn- 
ed by  the  tempest.  Whereas,  in  Ossian's  works,  from 
beginning  to  end,  all  is  consistent ;  no  modern  allu- 
sion drops  from  h.im  ;  but  every  where,  the  same  face 
of  rude  nature  appeals ;  a  country  wholly  uncultivat- 
ed, thinly  inhabited,  and  recently  peoplea.  The  grass 
of  the  rock,  the  flower  of  the  heath,  the  thistle  with, 
iis  beard,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  landscapes. 
**  The  desert,"  says  Fingal,  "  is  enough  to  me,  with. 
**  all  its  woods  and  deer." 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  transactions,  is  no  wider 
than  suits  such  an  age  :  Nor  any  greater  diversity  in- 
troduced into  characters,  than  the  events  of  that  peri* 
od  would  naturally  display.  Valour  and  bodily  strength 
are  the  admired  quahties.  Contentions  arise,  as  is  usu- 
al among  savage  nations,  from  the  slightest  causes^ 
To  be  affronted  at  a  tournam.ent.  Or  to  be  omitted 
in  the  invitation  to  a  feast,  kindles  a  war.  Women 
are  often  carried  away  by  force ;  and  the  Whole  tribe, 
as  in  the  Homeric  times,  rise  to  avenge  the  wrong. 
The  heroes  show  refinement  of  sentiment,  indeed,  oii 
several  occasions,  but  none  of  manners.  They  speak: 
of  their  past  actions  with  freedom,  boast  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  sing  their  own  praise.  In  their  battles,  it 
is  evident  that  drums,  trumpets^  or  bag-pipes,  were 
not  knov/n  or  used.  They  had  no  expedient  for  giv- 
ing the  military  alarms  but  striking  a  shield  or  rais- 
ing a  loud  cn,^  And  hence  the  loud  and  terrible 
voice  of  Fingal  is  often  mentioned,  as  a  necessary  qua- 
lification ofa  great  general,  like  the  iJ'/«y  *1  a>Joc  MrViXucs 
of  Homer,  Of  military  discipline  or  skill,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  entirely  destitute.  Their  armies 
seem  not  to  have  been  numerous ;  their  battles  were 
disorderly ;  and  terminated  for  the  most  part,  by  a 
pcrsonul  combat,  or  \sTestiing  of  the  two  chiefs  j  aJ[i 
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ter  which,  "  the  bard  sung  the  song  of  peace,  and  the 
battle  ceased  along  the  field." 

The  manner  ot  composition  bears  all  the  marks  of 
the  greatest  antiquity.  No  artful  transitions  ;  nor  full 
and  extended  connection  of  parts  ;  such  as  we  find  a- 
niong  the  poets  of  later  times,  when  order  and  regu- 
larity of  composition  were  more  studied  and  known  ; 
but  a  style  always  rapid  and  vehement ;  in  narration 
concise  even  to  abruptness,  and  leaving  several  circum- 
stances to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's  in'p^ination. 
The  language  has  all  that  figurative  c?st,  which,  as  I 
before  shewed,  pardy  a  glowing  and  rmdisciplined  i- 
magination,  partly  the  sterility  of  language,  and  the 
want  of  proper  terms,  have  always  introduced  into 
the  early  speech  of  nations ;  and  in  several  respects, 
it  carries  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  deserves  particular  nodce,  as  one 
of  the  most  genuine  and  decisive  characters  of  anti- 
quity, that  very  few  general  terms,  or  abstract  ideas, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  collection  of  Ossian's 
works.  The  ideas  of  men,  at  first,  were  all  particu- 
lar. They  had  not  words  to  express  general  concep- 
tions. These  were  the  consequence  of  more  profound^ 
reflection,  and  longer  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of 
thought  and  of  speech.  Ossian,  accordingly,  almost 
never  expresses  himself  in  the  abstract.  His  ideas  ex- 
tended little  farther  than  to  the  objects  he  saw  around 
him.  A  public,  a  community,  the  universe,  were  con- 
ceptions beyond  his  sphere.  Even  a  mountain,  a  sea, 
or  a  lake,  which  he  has  occasion  to  mention,  though 
only  in  a  simile,  are  for  the  most  part  pardcularised ; 
it  IS  the  hill  of  Cromla,  the  storm  of  the  sea  of  Mai- 
mer, or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego — a  mode  of 
expression,  which,  whilst  it  is  characteristical  of  anci^ 
cnt  ages,  is  at  the  same  time  highly  favourable  to  des- 
criptive poetry.  For  the  same  reasons,  personification 
is  a  poetical  figure  not  very  common  with  Ossian. 
Inanimate  objects,  such  as  winds,  trees,  flov/ers,  ha 
sometimes  personifies  with  great  beauty.  Byt  the  pgi ; 
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s'^nliicitiofiS  which  are  so  familiar  to  later  poets  of 
Fame,  Time,  Terror,  Virtue,  and  the  rest  of  that  class, 
v/ere  unknown  to  our  Celtic  bard.  These  were  modes 
of  conception  too  abstract  for  his  age. 

All  these  are  marks  so  undoubted,  and  some  of  them 
too  so  nice  and  dehcate,  of  the  most  early  times,  as 
put  the  high  antiquity  of  these  poems  out  of  question  ; 
Especially  when  we  consider,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
imposture  in  this  case,  it  must  have  been  contrived  ana 
executed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scodand,  two  or  three 
centuries  ago ;  as,  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manu- 
scripts, and  by  the  testimony  of  a  multitude  of  living 
witnesses,  concerning  the  incontrovertible  tradition  of 
these  poems,  they  can  clearly  be  traced.  Now,  this  is 
a  period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no  advantages  for 
a  composition  of  this  kind,  which  it  may  not  be  sup- 
posed to  have  enjoved  in  as  great,  if  not  in  a  gi"eater 
degree,  a  thousand  years  before.  To  suppose  that  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  we  well  know  the 
Highlands  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance 
and  bai"barity,  there  should  have  arisen  in  that  coun- 
try a  poet,  of  such  exquisite  genius,  and  of  such  deep 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  history,  as  to  divtsc 
himself  of  the  ideas  and  mamiers  ort'his  own  age,  and. 
to  give  us  a  just  and  natural  picture  ot  a  state  of  socie- 
ty ancienter  by  a  thousand  years  ;  one  vv'ho  could  sup-^ 
port  this  counterfeited  antiquity  through  such  a  large 
collection  of  poems,  w  ithout  the  least  inconsistency  ; 
and  who,  possessed  of  all  this  genius  and  art,  had  at 
the  same  ume,  the  self-denial  of  concealing  hi.mself, 
and  of  ascribing  his  own  works  to  an  antiquated  bai  d, 
without  the  imposture  being  detected ;  is  a  supposi- 
tion that  transcends  all  bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  besides,  two  other  circumstances  to  be 
attended  to  still  of  greater  vv^eight,  if  possible,  against 
this  hypothesis.  One  is,  the  total  absence  of  religious 
ideas  from  this  work ;  for  which  the  translator  has,  in 
his  preface,  given  a  very  probable  account,  on  the 
footing  of  its  bsing  the  work  of  Ossian.    Th^  druidU 
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cal  superstition  was,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  on  tlies 
point  of  its  final  extinction  ;  and  for  particular  rea- 
sons, odious  to  the  family  of  Fingal ;  whilst  the  Chris- 
tian faith  v/as  not  yet  established.  But  had  it  been 
the  work  of  one,  to  whom  the  ideas  of  Christianity- 
were  familiar  from  his  infancy,  and  who  had  super- 
added to  them  also  the  bigotted  superstition  of  a  dark 
age  and  country ;  it  is  impossible  but  in  some  passage 
or  other,  the  traces  of  them  would  have  appeared. 
The  other  circumstance  is,  the  entire  silence  which 
reigns  widi  respect  to  all  the  great  clans,  or  families, 
which  are  now  established  in  the  Highlands.  The  o- 
rigin  of  these  several  clans  is  known  to  be  very  anci- 
ent :  And  it  is  as  well  known,  that  there  is  no  passion 
by  which  a  native  Highlander  is  more  distinguished, 
than  by  attachment  to  his  clan,  and  jealousy  for  its 
honour.  That  a  Highland  bard,  in  forging  a  v/ork  re- 
lating to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  should  have 
inserted  no  circumstance  which  pointed  out  the  rise 
cf  his  clan,  which  ascertained  its  antiquity,  or  increas- 
ed its  glory,  is  of  all  suppositions  that  can  be  formed, 
the  most  improbable  ;  and  the  silence  on  this  head  a- 
mounts  to  a  demonstration  that  the  author  lived  before 
any  of  the  present  great  clans  were  formed  or  known. 
Assuming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain, 
that  the  poems  now  under  consideration,  are  genuine 
venerable  monuments  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  remarks  upon  their  general  spirit 
and  strain.— The  two  great  characteristics  of  Ossian's 
poetry  are,  tenderness  and  sublimity.  It  breathes  no- 
thing of  the  gay  and  chearful  kind  ;  an  air  of  solemnity 
and  seriousness  is  diffused  over  the  whole.  Ossian  is, 
perhaps  the  only  poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  him- 
self down  into  the  light  and  amusing  strain  ;  v.-hich  I 
j-cadily  admit  to  be  no  small  disadvantage  to  him, 
with  the  bulk  of  readers.  He  moves  perpetually  in 
the  high  region  of  tiie  grand  and  the  pathetic.  One 
key-note  is  struck  at  the  beginning,  and  supported  to 
tb^  end  J  ncr  is  ar^y  crnainent  intioduced  but  what  is 
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perfectly  concordant  with  the  general  tone  or  melo- 
dy. The  events  recorded  are  ail  serious  and  grave  ; 
the  scenery  througliout,  wild  and  romantic.  The  ex- 
tended heath  by  the  sea  shore  ;  the  mountain  shaded 
with  mist ;  the  torrent  rushing  through  a  solitary  val- 
ley ;  tlie  scattered  oaks ;  and  the  tombs  of  warrio;3 
overgro\v-n  vsnth  moss  ;  all  produce  a  solemn  attention 
in  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  great  and  extraordi- 
nary events.  We  find  not  in  Ossian  an  imagination 
that  sports  itself,  and  dresses  out  gay  trifles  to  please 
the  fancy.  His  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other  wTiter,  desenes  to  be  stvled,  *  The  poetry  of 
the  Heart.'  It  is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  senti- 
ments, and  with  sublime  and  tender  passions  ;  a  heart 
that"  glows,  and  kindles  the  fancy ;  a  heart  that  is  full, 
and  pours  itself  fortli.  Ossian  did  not  write,  like 
modern  poets,  to  please  readers  and  critics.  He  sung 
from  the  love  of  poetry  and  song.  His  delight  was  to 
think  of  the  heroes  among  whom  he  had  flourished  ; 
to  recal  the  affecting  incidents  of  his  life  ;  to  dwell 
upon  his  past  w^ars,  and  loves,  and  friendships ;  till, 
as  he  expresses  it  himself,  "  there  comes  a  voice  to 
*'  Ossian,  and  awakes  his  soul.  It  is  the  voice  of 
*'  years  that  are  gone  ;  they  roll  before  me  v.ith  all 
*'  their  deeds  ;"  and  under  this  poetic  inspiration, 
giving  vent  to  liis  genius,  no  wonder  we  should  so  ot- 
ten  hear,  and  acknowledge  in  his  strains,  the  power- 
ful and  eyer-pleasing  voice  of  nature. 


It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  the  beauties  of 
Ossian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  by  those  who  have 
given  them,  only  a  single  or  hasty  peinsaJ.  His  man- 
Tier  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  poets  to  v/hom  we 
are  most  accustomed  ;  his  style  is  so  concise,  and  co 
much  crowded  with  imagery ;  the  mind  is  kept  at  such 
a  stretch  in  accompanying  the  author;  that  an  ordi- 
nary reader  is  at  first  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fitigued, 
rather  than  pleased.    His  poen^s  reouire  to  be  takeu 
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Tjp  at  intervals,  and  to  be  frequently  reviev/cd ;  and 
tlien  it  is  impossible  but  his  beauties  must  open  to  e- 
very  reader  who  is  capable  of  sensibihty.  Those  who 
have  the  highest  degree  of  it  will  relish  them  most. 

As  Homer  is,  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one  whose 
manner  and  whose  times  come  the  nearest  to  Ossi- 
an's,  wc  are  naturally  led  to  run  a  parallel  in  some  in- 
stances between  the  Greek  and  the  Celtic  bard.  For 
though  Homer  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore Ossian,  it  is  not  from  the  age  of  the  world,  but 
from  the  state  of  society,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  re- 
sembling times.  The  Greek  has,  in  several  points, 
a  manifest  superiority.  He  introduces  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  incidents ;  he  possesses  a  larger  compass  of  ide- 
as ;  has  niore  diversity  in  his  characters  ;  and  a  much 
deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  in  any  of  these  particulars,  Ossian  could 
equal  Homer.  For  Homer  lived  in  a  country  where 
society  was  much  farther  advanced ;  he  had  beheld 
many  more  objects  ;  cities  built  and  flourishing  ;  laws 
instituted  ;  order,  discipline,  and  arts  begun.  His 
field  of  observation  was  much  larger,  and  more  splen- 
did ;  his  knowledge,  of  course,  more  extensive  ;  his 
mind  also,  it  shall  be  granted,  more  penetrating.  But, 
if  Ossian's  ideas  and  objects  be  less  diversified  than 
those  of  Homer,  they  are  all,  however,  of  the  kind 
fittest  for  poetry  :  the  bravery  and  generosity  of  he- 
roes, the  tenderness  of  lovers,  the  attachments  of 
friends,  parents,  and  children.  In  a  rude  age  and 
country,  though  the  events  that  happen  be  few,  the 
undissipated  mind  broods  over  them  more ;  they 
strike  the  imagination,  and  fire  the  passions  in  a  high- 
er degree  ;  and  of  consequence  become  happier  ma- 
terials to  a  poetical  genius,  tlian  the  same  events  when 
scattered  through  the  wide  circle  of  more  varied  ac- 
tion and  cultivated  life. 

Homer  is  a  more  cheerful  and  sprightly  poet  than 
Ossian.  You  discern  in  him  all  the  Greek  vivacity ; 
whereas  Ossian  uniformly  maintains  the  gravity  and 
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solemnity  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  different  situa- 
tions in  which  they  lived,  pardy  personal,  and  partly 
national.  Ossian  had  survived  all  his  friends,  and  was 
disposed  to  melancholy  by  the  incidents  ot  his  life. 
But  besides  this,  cheerfulness  is  one  of  the  many  bles*- 
sings  which  we  owe  to  fomied  society.  The  solitary 
wild  state  is  idways  a  serious  one.  Bating  the  sudden 
and  violent  bursts  of  mirth,  which  sometimes  break 
fordi  at  their  dances  and  feasts,  the  savage  American 
tribes  have  been  noted  by  all  travellers  for  their  gra- 
vity and  taciturnity.  Somewhat  of  this  taciturnity  may 
be  also  remarked  in  Ossian.  On  all  occasions  he  is 
frugal  of  his  words  ;  and  never  gives  you  more  ot  an 
image  or  a  description,  than  is  just  sufficient  to  place 
it  before  you  in  one  clear  point  of  view.  It  is  a  blaze 
of  lightning,  which  flashes  and  vanishes.  Homer  is 
m^-re  extended  in  his  descriptions  ;  and  fills  them  up 
with  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances.  Both  the  po- 
ets are  dramadc  ;  that  is,  they  introduce  their  person- 
ages frequently  speaking  before  us.  But  Ossian  is 
concise  and  rapid  in  his  speeches,  as  he  is  in  every  other 
tiling.  Homer,  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  has  also  some 
portion  of  the  Greek  loquacity.  His  speeches  indeed 
are  highly  characteristical ;  and  to  them  we  are  much 
indebted  for  that  admirable  display  he  has  given  of 
human  nature.  Yet,  if  he  be  tedious  any  where,  it  is 
in  these  :  some  of  them  trifling,  and  some  of  them 
plainly  unseasonable.  Both  poets  are  eminently  su- 
blime ;  but  a  difference  may  be  remarked  in  the  spe- 
cies of  their  sublimity.  Homer's  sublimity  is  accom- 
panied with  more  impetuosity  and  fire  ;  Ossian's  with 
more  of  a  solemn  and  avviul  grandeur.  Homer  hurries 
you  along  ;  Ossian  elevates  and  fixes  you  in  astonish- 
ment. Homer  is  most  sublime  in  acdons  and  battles ; 
Ossian,  in  description  and  sentiment.  In  the  pathetic. 
Homer,  when  he  chuses  to  exert  it,  has  great  power  ; 
but  Ossian  exerts  that  power  much  oftener,  and  has 
the  character  of  tenderness  far  more  deeply  im-print« 
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ed  on  his  works.  No  poet  knew  better  how  to  seize 
and  melt  the  heart.  _  With  regard  to  dignity  of  sen- 
timent, the  pre-eminence  must  clearly  be  given  to 
Ossian.  This  is  indeed  a  surprising-  circumstance, 
that  in  point  of  humanity,  magnanimity,  \artuous  feel- 
ings of  every  kind,  our  rude  Celdc  bard  s'lould  be  dis- 
tinguished to  such  a  degree,  that  not  only. the  heroes 
of  Homer,  but  even  those  of  the  polite  and  refined 
Virgil,  are  left  frr  behind  by  those  of  Ossian. 

After  these  general  observations  on  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  our  author,  I  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  view, 
and  more  accurate  examination  of  his  works  :  and  as 
Fingal  is  the  first  great  poem  in  this  collection,  it  is 
proper  to  begin  with  it.  To  refuse  the  title  of  an  epic 
poem  to  Fingal,  because  it  is  not,  in  every  particular, 
exactly  conformable  to  the  pracdce  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  were  the  mere  squeamishness  and  pedantry  of 
rriticism.  Examined  even  according  to  Aristotle's 
riJcs,  it  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  a  true  and  regular  epic  ;  and  to  have  several 
of  them  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  at  first  view  to  raise 
our  astonishment  at  finding  Ossian's  composition  so 
agreeable  to  rules  of  which  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant. But  our  astonishment  Vvall  cease,  when  v/e  con- 
sider from  what  source  Aristotle  drew  those  rules. 
Ilomer  kiicw  no  more  of  the  laws  of  criticism  than 
Ossian.  But  guided  by  nature,  he  composed  in  verse 
a  regular  story,  founded  on  heroic  actions,  which  all 
posterity  admired.  Aristotle,  with  great  sagacity  and 
penetration,  traced  the  causes  of  this  general  admira- 
tion. He  observed  what  it  was  in  Homer's  composi- 
sition,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  story,  which  gave  it 
such  power  to  please ;  from  this  observation  he  de- 
duced the  rules  which  poets  ought  to  follow,  who 
would  write  and  please  like  Homer  ;  and  to  a  compo- 
rition  formed  according  to  such  rules,  he  gave  the 
name  of  an  epic  poem.  Hence  his  whole  system  arose. 
Aristotle  studied  nature  in  Homer  :  Homer  and  Ossi- 
an wrote  from  nature.  No  wonder  that  amopg  all  the 
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three,  there  should  be   such    agreement  and  con- 
formity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Aristotle  con- 
cerning an  epic  poem,  are  these:  Tliatthe  action  v/hich 
is  the  ground  work  of  the  poem  sliould  be  one,  com- 
plete, and  great ;  that  it  should  be  feigned,  not  merely 
historical ;  diat  it  should  be  enlivened  with  characters 
and  manners ;  and  heightened  by  the  marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  these,  it  may  perhaps 
be  asked,  what  is  the  moral  of  Fingal :  For,  according 
to  M.  Bosse,  an  epic  poem  is  no  other  than  allegory 
contrived  to  illustrate  some  moral  truth.  The  poet, 
says  this  critic,  must  begin  with  fixing  on  some  maxim, 
or  instruction,  which  he  intends  to  inculcate  on  man- 
kind. He  next  forms  a  fible,  like  one  of  iEsop's, 
wholly  with  a  view  to  the  moral ;  and  having  thus  set- 
tled and  arranged  his  plan,  he  then  looks  into  tradition- 
ary liistory  for  names  and  incidents,  to  give  his  B.ble 
some  air  of  probability.  Never  did  a  more  frigid,  pe- 
dantic notion,  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  We  may 
safely  pronounce,  that  he  who  should  compose  an  epic 
poem  after  this  manner,  v,ho  should  first  lay  down  a 
moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had  thought  oi' 
his  personages  and  actors,  might  deliver  indeed  very 
sound  instruction,  but  would  find  few  readers.  There 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  first  object  which 
strikes  an  epic  poet,  which  fires  his  genius,  and  gives 
him  any  idea  of  his  work,  is  the  action  or  subject  he  is 
to  celebrate.  Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  subject  a 
poet  can  chuse  for  such  a  work,  but  will  afford  some  ge- 
neral moral  instmction.  An  epic  poem  is,  by  its  nature, 
one  of  the  most  moral  of  all  poeucal  compositions:  But 
ics  moral  tendency  is  by  no  means  to  be  limited  to  some 
common-place  maxim  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  story.  It  arises  from  the  admiration  of  heroic  ac- 
tions, which  such  a  composition  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  produce ;  from  the  virtuous  emotions  which  die  cha- 
racters and  incidents  raise,  whilst  we  read  it ;  from  the 
happy  impression  wliich  all  the  parts  separately,  as  v.'cil 
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7s^  the  whole  taken  together,  Ier.ve  upon  the  mind. 
However,  if  a  general  moral  be  still  insisted  on,  Fingal 
obvitiusly  furnishes  one,  not  inferior  to  that  of  an  y  other 
poet,  viz.  That  wisdom  and  bravery  always  triumph 
over  brutal  force  ;  or  another  nobler  still :  That  the 
most  complete  victory  over  an  enemy  is  obtained  by 
that  moderation  and  generosity  which  convert  him 
into  a  friend. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action,  which,  of  all  Aristotle's 
rules,  is  the  chief  and  most  material,  is  so  strictly  pre- 
served in  Fingal,  that  it  must  be  perceived  by  every 
reader.  It  is  a  more  complete  unity:_than  what  arises 
from  relating  the  actions  of  one  m_an,Vhich  the  Greek 
critic  justly  censures  as  imperfect ;  it  is  the  unity  of 
one  enterprise,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Swaran  :  An  enterprise  which  has  surely  the 
fall  heroic  dignity.  All  the  incidents  recorded  bear  a 
constant  reference  to  one  end  ;  no  double  plot  is  car- 
red  on  ;  but  the  parts  unite  into  a  regular  whole  ; 
And  as  the  action  is  one  and  great,  so  it  is  an  entire  or 
complete  action.  For  we  find,  as  the  critic  farther  re- 
quires, a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  a  nodus,  or 
intrigue  in  the  poem  ;  difficulties  occurring  through 
CuchuJlin's  rashness  and  bad  success  ;  those  difficulties 
graduaJiy  surmounted  ;  and  at  last  the  work  conducted 
to  that  happv  conclusion  which  is  held  essential  to  epic 
poetry.  Un'ty  is  indeed  observed  with  greater  exact- 
r  ;::s  in  Fingal,  than  in  almost  any  other  epic  composi- 
t:cn.  For  not  only  is  unity  of  subject  maintained,  but- 
that  of  time  and  place  also.  The  autumn  is  clearly 
pointed  out  as  the  season  of  t'^c  ;  -^'.^n  •  and  from  be- 
ginning to  end  the  scene  is  never  s)  \/r- J  from  the  heath 
of  Lena,  along  the  sea-shore.  The  duration  of  the  ac- 
tion in  Fingal,  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  Iliad  or 
JEnQid.  But  sure,  there  may  be  shorter  as  well  as 
longer  heroic  poems  :  _and  if  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
be  alro  requ'r3d  for  thi?,he  says  expressly  that  the  epic 
composition  is  indefinite  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration. 
Accordingly  tlie  action  of  the  Iliad  lasts  only  fony* 
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seven  days,  whilst  tliat  of  the  iEneid  is  continued  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns  that 
grandeur  of  sentiment,  style,and  imagery,  which  ought 
ever  to  distinguish  this  high  species  of  poetry.  The 
story  is  conducted  with  no  small  art.  The  poet  goes 
not  back  to  a  tedious  recital  of  the  beginning  of  the 
war  VN^ith  Swaran ;  but  hastening  to  the  m.ain  action, 
he  fails  in  exactly,  by  a  most  happy  coincidence  of 
thought,  with  the  rule  of  Horace. 

8'trper  aJ  cvenrum  festinat,  &  in  medias  res 

Kon  f.'cns  ac  notas,  auditorein  rjipit— 

Kec  gerr.ino  bcUuin  '1  rojanum  ab  jevo.  De  Arte  Poet. 

He  invokes  no  muse,  for  he  acknowledged  none.; 
but  liis  occasional  addresses  to  M:ilvina  have  aiiner  ef- 
fect than  the  invocation  of  any  muse.  He  sets  out 
with  no  formal  proposition  of  his  subject ;  but  the  sub- 
ject natuially  and  easily  unfolds  itself;  the  poem  open- 
ing in  an  anmiated  manner,  with  the  situation  of  Cu- 
chullin,  and  the  an-ival  of  a  scout  who  informs  him  of 
Swaran's  landing.  Mention  is  presently  made  of  Fin- 
gal, and  the  expected  assistance  from  tlie  ships  of  the 
lonely  isle,  in  order  to  give  further  light  to  the  subjecti 
For  the  poet  often  shows  his  address  in  gradually  pre- 
paring us  for  the  events  he  is  to  introduce ;  and  in 
particular  the  preparation  for  the  appearance  of  Fingal, 
the  previous  expectations  that  are  raised,  and  the  ex- 
treme magnificence  faliy  answering  these  expectations, 
witJi  Vv'hich  the  hero  s  at  length  presented  to  us,  are 
all  worked  up  with  such  skiJrul  conduct  as  would  do 
honour  to  any  poet  of  the  Biost  refined  times.  Ho- 
mer's art  in  miagnifying  the  character  of  Achilles  has 
been  universally  admired.  Ossian  certainly  shews  no 
Icrs  ait  in  aggrandizing  Fingal.  Nothing  could  be 
more  happily  imagined  for  this  purpose  than  the  whole 
mana?eiuent  of  the  last  battle,  Vv'lierein  Gaul  the  son  of 
Morn:,  had  besought  Fingal  to  retire,  and  to  leave  him 
and  his  other  chiefs  the  honour  of  the  day.  The  ge- 
Dcrosity  of  the  king  in  agreeing  to  ibis  proposal  j  the 
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majesty  with  which  he  retreats  to  the  hill,  from  whence 
he  was  to  behold  the  engagement,attended  by  his  bards, 
and  waving  tlie  lightning  of  his  sword  ;  his  perceiv- 
ing the  chiefs  overpowered  by  numbers,  but  from  un- 
willingness to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of  victory  by 
coming  in  })erson  to  their  assistance,  first  sending  Ullin, 
the  bard,  to  animate  their  courage  ;  and  at  last,  when 
the  danger  becomes  more  pressing,  his  rising  in  his 
might,  and  interposing,  like  a  divinity,  to  decide  the 
doubtful  fate  of  the  day  ;  are  all  circumstances  contriv- 
ed with  so  maich  art  as  plainly  discover  the  Celtic  bards 
to  have  been  not  unpractised  in  heroic  poetry. 

The  story  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad  is  in 
itself  as  simple  as  that  of  Fingal.  A  quarrel  arises  be- 
tween Achilles  and  Agamenmon  concerning  a  female 
slave  ;  on  which,  Achilles,  apprehending  himseli  to  be 
injurt;d,  withdraws  his  assistance  from  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall  into  great  distress,  and  be- 
seech him  to  be  reconciled  to  them.  He  refuses  to 
fight  for  them  in  person,  but  sends  his  friend  Patroclus ; 
and  upon  his  being  slain,  goes  forth  to  revenge  his 
death,  and  kills  Hector.  The  subject  of  Fingal  is  this: 
Swaran  comes  to  invade  Irelend :  Cuchullin,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  young  king,  had  applied  for  assistance  to 
Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland. 
But  before  Fingal's  arrival,  he  is  hurried  by  rash  coun- 
sel to  encounter  Swaran.  He  is  defeated  ;  he  retreats ; 
and  desponds.  Fingal  arri^-es  in  this  conjuncture.  The 
battle  is  for  some  time  dubious  ;  but  in  the  end  he  con- 
quers Swaran  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran's  be- 
ing the  brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had  once  saved  his 
life,  makes  him  dismiss  him  honourably.  Homer,  it  is 
true,  has  filled  up  his  story  with  a  much  greater  vari- 
ety of  particulars,  than  Ossian  ;  and  in  this  has  shown 
a  compass  of  invention  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
poet.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  diough  Homer 
be  more  circumstantial,  his  incidents,  hovv^ever,  are  less 
diversified  in  kind  than  those  of  Ossian.  War  and 
bloodshed  reign  throughout  the  Iliad :  and  notwith- 
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Standing  all  the  fertility  of  Homer's  invention,  there  is 
so  much  uniformity  in  his  subjects,  that  there  are  few 
readers,  who  before  the  close,  are  not  tired  of  perpe- 
tual lighting.  "Whereas  in  Ossian,  the  mjnd  is  reliev- 
ed by  a  more  agreeable  diversity.  There  is  a  fin>er 
nixture  of  w;ir  and  heroism  with  love  and  friendship, 
of  martial  with  tender  scenes,  than  is  to  be  met  with, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  poet.  The  episodes  too  have 
gre-it  propriety ;  as  natural,  and  proper  to  that  age 
and  country :  consisting  of  the  songs  of  bards,  whicli 
are  known  to  have  been  the  great  entertamment  of  the 
Celtic  heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  These  songs 
are  not  introduced  at  random  ;  if  you  except  the  epi- 
sode of  Duchomar  and  Morna  in  the  first  book,  which, 
though  beautiful,  is  more  unartfiJ  than  any  of  the  rest; 
tliey  have  always  some  particular  relation  to  the  actor 
who  is  interestecl,  or  to  the  events  which  are  going  on; 
and,  whilst  they  varv  the  scene,  they  preserve  a  suffici- 
ent connection  with  the  m.ain  subject,  by  the  fitness  and 
propriety  of  their  introduction. 

As  Fingal's  Jove  to  Agandecca,  influences  sOme  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poem,  particularly  the  honourable 
dismission  of  Swaran  at  the  end ;  it  was  necessary  that 
■we  sliould  be  let  into  this  part  of  the  hero's  story.  But 
as  it  lay  without  the  compass  of  the  present  action,  it 
could  be  regularly  introduced  nowhere,  except  in  an 
episode.  Accordingly  the  poer,with  as  much  propri- 
ety as  if  Aristotle  himself  had  directed  the  plan,  has 
contrived  an  episode,  for  this  purpose,  in  the  song  of 
Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  strictly  according  to 
rule  ;  and  it  is  every  Vv'ay  noble  and  pleasing.  The  re- 
conciliation of  the  contending  heroes,  the  consolation  of 
Cuchullin,  and  the  general  felicity  that  crowns  the  ac- 
tion, soothe  the  mind  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and 
form  that  passage  from  agitation  and  trouble,  to  perfect 
(juiet  and  repose,  which  critics  require  as  the  proper  ter- 
mination of  the  epic  vv^ork.  "  Thus  diey  passed  the 
*'  night  in  song,  and  brouglit  back  tlie  morning  with 
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*'  joy.  Fingal  arose  on  the  heath  ;  and  shook  his  glit- 
*'  tering  spear  in  Ins  hand.  He  moved  first  towards 
"  the  plains  of  Lena ;  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of 
*'  fire.  Spread  die  sail,  said  the  king  of  Morven,  and 
**  catch  the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena.  We  rose  on 
"  the  wave  with  songs ;  and  rushed  with  joy  tlirough 
''  the  foam  of  the  ocean."  So  much  for  the  unity  and 
general  conduct  of  the  epic  action  in  Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  subject  which 
Aristotle  requires,  that  it  should  be  feigned,  not  histori- 
cal, he  must  not  be  understood  so  strictly,  as  if  he  meant 
to  exclude  all  subjects  which  have  any  foundation  in 
truth.  For  such  exclusion  would  both  be  unreasonable 
in  itself,  and  what  is  more,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  Homer,  who  is  known  to  have  founded  his 
Iliad  on  historical  facts  concerning  the  war  of  Troy, 
which  was  f  mious  throughout  all  Greece.  Aristotle 
means  no  more  than  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  poet 
not  to  be  a  mere  annalist  of  facts,  but  to  embellish  truth 
with  beautiful,  probable,  and  useful  fictions  ;  to  copy 
nature,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  like  painters,  who  pre- 
serve a  likeness,  but  exhibit  their  objects  more  grand 
and  beautiful  than  they  are  in  reality.  That  Ossiau  has 
folIo\yed  this  course,  and  building  upon  true  history,  has 
sufficiently  adorned  it  with  poedcal  fiction  for  aggran- 
dizing his  characters  and  facts,  Vv^ill  not,  I  believe,  be 
questioned  by  most  readers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
foundation  which  those  facts  and  characters  had  in 
trulh,  and  the  share  which  the  poet  himself  had  in  the 
transactions  which  he  records,  must  be  considered  as  no 
small  advantage  to  his  work.  For  truth  makes  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  far  beyond  any  fiction  ;  and  no 
man,  let  his  imagination  be  e\  er  so  strong,  relates  any 
events  so  feelingly  as  those  in  which  he  has  been  inte- 
rested ;  paints  any  scene  so  naturally  as  one  which  he 
has  seen  ;  or  draws  any  characters  in  such  strong  co- 
lours as  those  v.'hich  he  has  personally  known.  It  is 
considered  as  an  advantage  of  the  epic  subject  to  be 
taken  from  a  period  so  distant,  as,  by  being  involved  in 
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tlie  daikness  of  tradition,  may  give  licence  to  fable. 
Though  Ossian's  subject  n^ay  at  first  view  appear  unfa- 
Tourable  in  this  respect,  as  being  taken  from  his  own 
times,  yet  when  we  retiect  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age  ;  that  he  relates  what  had  been  transacted  in 
another  country,  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  and 
after  all  that  race  of  men  who  had  been  the  actors  were 
gone  off  the  stage  ;  we  shall  lind  the  objection  in  a 
great  measure  obviated.  In  so  rude  an  age,  when  no 
written  records  were  known,  when  tradition  was  loose, 
and  accuracy  of  any  kind  little  attended  to,  what  was 
great  and  heroic  in  one  generation,  easily  ripened  in- 
to the  man^ellous  in  the  next. 

The  natural  representation  of  human  characters  in 
an  epic  poem  is  highly  essential  to  its  merit :  And  in  re- 
spect of  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Homer's  excel- 
ling all  the  heroic  poets  who  have  ever  wrote.  But 
though  Ossian  be  much  inferior  to  Homer  in  this  ar- 
ticle, he  will  be  found  to  be  equal  at  least,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  Virgil ;  and  has  indeed  given  all  the  display  of 
human  nature  which  the  simple  occurrences  of  his  times 
could  be  expected  to  furnish.  No  dead  uniformity  of 
character  prevails  in  Fingal ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
principal  characters  are  not  only  clearly  distinguished, 
but  sometimes  artfully  contrasted,  so  as  to  illustrate  each 
other.  Ossian's  heroes  are  like  Homer's,  all  brave ;  but 
their  bravery,  like  those  of  Homer's  too,  is  of  different 
kinds.  For  instance ;  the  prudent,  the  sedate,  the  mo- 
dest and  circumspect  Connal,  is  finely  opposed  to  the 
presumptuous,  rash,  overbearing,  but  gallant  and  gene- 
rous Calmar.  Calmar  hurries  Cuchullin  into  action  by 
his  temerity ;  and  when  he  sees  the  bad  effect  of  his 
counsels,  he  will  not  survive  the  disgrace.  Connal, 
like  another  Ulysses,  attends  Cuchullin  to  his  retreat, 
counsels  and  comforts  him  under  his  misfortune.  The 
fierce,  the  proud,  and  high-spirited  Swaran  is  admir- 
ably contrasted  with  the  calm,  the  m.odcrate,  and  gene- 
rous Fingal.  The  character  of  Oscar  is  a  favourite 
one,  througlioi.t  the   v/hole  poems.      The  amiable 
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v/armth  of  the  young  wavrior;  his  eager  impetuosity 
in  the  day  of  action ;  his  passion  for  fame ;  his  submis- 
sion to^iis  father ;  his  tenderness  for  Mah-ina  ;  are  the 
strokes  of  a  masterly  pencil:  the  strokes  are  few;  but 
it  is  the  hand  of  nature,  and  attracts  the  heart.  Ossi- 
an's  own  character,  the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  the 
bard,  all  in  one,  presents  to  us  through  the  whole  work 
a  most  respectable  and  venerable  figure,  v/hich  we  al- 
ways contemplate  v/ith  pleasure.  Cuchullin  is  a  hero 
of  the  highest  class  ;  daring,  magnanimous,  and  exquir 
siteiy  sensible  to  honour.  We  become  attached  to  his 
interest,  and  are  deeply  touched  with  h.is  distress  ;  and 
after  the  admiration  raised  for  laim.  in  the  first  part  of 
the  poem,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  Ossian's  masterly  ge- 
nius that  he  durst  adventure  to  produce  to  us  another 
hero,  compared  with  v/hom,  even  the  great  Cuchullin, 
should  be  only  an  inferior  personage  ;  and  Vv^ho  should 
lise  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuchullin  rises  above  the  rest. 
Here,  indeed,  in  the  character  and  description  of  Fin- 
gal,  Ossian  triumphs  almost  unrivalled  :  For  v/e  m.ay 
boldly  defy  all  antiquity  to  shev/  us  any  hero  equal  to 
Fingal.  Flomer's  Hector  possesses  several  great  and  a- 
miable  qualities  ;  but  Hector  is  a  secondary  personage 
in  the  Iliad,  not  the  hero  of  the  work.  We  see  him 
only  occasionally  ;  we  know  much  less  of  hira  than  we 
do  of  Fingal ;,  who  not  only  in  this  epic  poem,  but  in 
Temora,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  Ossian's  works,  is 
presented  in  all  that  variety  of  lights,  vv^hich  give  the 
full  display  of  a  character.  And  though  Hector  faidi- 
fully  discharges  his  duty  to  his  country,  his  friends, 
and  his  family,  he  is  tinctured,  hov/ever,  with  a  degree 
of  the  sam.e  savage  ferocity,  which  prevails  among  all 
the  Homeric  heroes.  For  we  find  hira  insulting  over 
tlie  fallen  Patroclus,  with  the  most  cruel  taunts,  and 
telling  him  when  lie  lies  in  the  agony  of  death,  that 
Achilles  cannot  help  him  nov/;  and  that  in  a  shoit 
time  his  body,  stripped  naked,  and  deprived  of  funeral 
honours,  shall  be  devoured  by  the  vultures  r.  V/here^ 

I  Iliad  i<5,  S30.     11,  17.  I  J,-.  J 
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as,  in  the  character  of  Fingal,  concur  ah-nost  all  the 
qualities  tint  can  ennoble  liuman  nature  ;  that  can  ei- 
ther make  us  admire  the  hero,  or  loA-e  the  man.  He  is 
not  only  unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  peo- 
ple happy  by  his  wisdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is 
truly  the  Father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epi- 
thet of  "  Fingal  of  the  mildest  look  ;"  and  distinguish- 
ed on  every  occasion,  by  humanity  and  generosity.  He 
is  merciful  to  his  foes': ;  full  of  affection  to  his  children ; 
full  of  concern  about  friends  ;  and  never  mentions  A- 
gandecca,  his  first  love,  v/ithout  the  utmost  tendernes3. 
He  is  "  the  universal  protector  of  the  distressed  ;'* 

"  None  ever  went  sad  from  Fingal." ^'  O  Oscar ! 

**  bend  the  strong  in  arms  ;  but  spare  the  feeble  hand. 
"  Be  thou  a  stream  of  many  tides  against  the  foes  of 
*'  thy  people  ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grass, 
*'  to  those  that  ask  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived ;  and 
*'  Trathal  was  ;  and  such  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm 
*'  v/as  the  support  of  the  injured  ;  the  weak  rested  be- 
"  hind  the  lightning  of  my  steel." — These  were  the 
maxims  of  true  heroism,  to  which  he  form.ed  his  grand- 
son. His  f ime  is  represented  as  everywhere  spread  ; 
the  greatest  heroes  acknowledge  his  superiority ;  his  e- 
neiraes  trem.ble  at  his  name ;  and  the  highest  encomium 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  one  v/hom  the  poet  would  m.ost 
exalt,  is  to  say,  that  his  soul  was  like  the  soul  of  Fingal. 
To  do  justice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  supporting  suck 
a  character  as  this,  I  must  observe,  what  is  not  com- 
monly attended  to,  that  there  is  no  part  of  poetical  ex- 
ecution mere  difficult,  than  to  draw  a  perfect  charac- 
ter in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  distinct  and  aiFect- 

q  When  he  commands  hU  sons,  after  Swaran  is  taken  prisoner, 
•«  to  ^iir-uc  the  rest  of  Loch'ia,  over  the  heath  of  Lena  j  thatna 
«•  vessel  may  henrafterboimd  ot\  the  dark-rolling  wavesof  Inistore ;" 
he  means  not  asbiiredly,  as  some  have  misrepresented  him,  to  order 
a  general  ?5!augh.fcr  cf  the  foes,  .ind  to  prevent  tlieir  saving  themBelves 
by  fi'g''.t  J  hut  like  a  wise  gcnsr?.!,  he  commands  liis  chiefs  to  reiuler 
the  victoiy  complete,  by  a  total  rout  of  the  enemy ;  that  they  iri  'l;t. 
adventure  no  inorefcr  the  future  to  fit  cut  any  deet  aeainst  hiin  or 
his  anirs. 

Vol.  I.  H 
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ing  to  the  mind.  Some  strokes  of  human  imperfection 
and  frailty,  are  what  usually  gives  us  the  most  clear 
view,  and  the  most  sensible  impression  of  a  character; 
because  they  present  to  us  a  man,  such  as  we  have  seen ; 
they  recal  known  features  of  human  nature.  When 
poets  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and  describe  a 
faultless  hero,  they,  for  the  most  part,  set  before  us  a 
sort  of  vague  undistinguishable  character,  such  as  the 
imagination  cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  reahze  to  itself, 
as  the  object  of  affection.  We  know  how  much 
Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular.  His  perfect  hero, 
JEncas,  is  an  unanimated  insipid  personage,  whom  we 
may  pretend  to  admire,  but  whom  no  one  can  heartily 
love.  But  what  Virgil  has  failed  in,  Ossian,  to  our  a- 
stonishment,  has  successfully  executed.  His  Fingal, 
though  exhibited  without  any  of  the  common  human 
failings,  is  nevertheless  a  real  man  ;  a  character  which 
touches  and  interests  every  reader.  To  this  it  has  much 
contributed,  that  the  poet  has  represented  him  as  an 
old  man  ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  advantage  of 
throwing  around  him  a  great  many  circumstances  pe- 
culiar to  that  age,  which  paint  him  to  the  fancy  in  a 
more  distinct  light.  He  is  surrounded  v/ith  his  family; 
he  instructs  his  children  in  the  principles  of  virtue;  he 
is  narrative  of  his  past  exploits  ;  he  is  venerable  v/ith 
the  gray  locks  of  age ;  he  is  frequently  disposed  to  mo- 
ralize, like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity  and  the  pros- 
pect of  death.  There  is  more  art,  at  least  more  felici- 
ty, in  this,  than  may  at  first  be  imagined.  For  youth 
and  old  age  are  the  two  states  or  human  life,  capable 
of  being  placed  in  the  most  picturesque  lights  Middle 
age  is  more  general  and  vague  ;  and  has  fewer  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  idea  of  it.  And  when  any  ob- 
ject is  in  a  situation  that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  parti- 
cular, and  to  be  clothed  with  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
it  always  stands  out  more  clear  and  full  in  poetical  de- 
scription. 

Besides  human  personages,  divine  or  supernatural  a- 
gents  are  often  introduced  into  epic  poetry;  forming 
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what  is  called  the  machinery  o?  it ;  which  most  critics 
hold  to  be  an  essential  part'.  The  man-ellous,  it  must 
be  admitted,  has  always  a  great  charm  for  the  bulk  of 
readers.  It  gratifies  die  imagination,  and  affords  room 
for  striking  and  sublime  description.  No  wonder 
therefore  that  all  poets  should  have  a  strong  propensity 
towards  it.  But  I  must  observe,  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  adjust  properly  the  man^elious  with  the 
probable.  If  a  poet  sacrifice  probability,  and  fill  his 
work  with  extravagant  supernatural  scenes,  he  spreads 
over  it  an  appearance  of  romance  and  childish  fiction; 
he  transports  hfis  readers  from  this  world,  into  a  phan- 
tastic,  visionary  region  ;  and  loses  the  weight  and  dig- 
nity which  should  reign  in  epic  poetry.  No  w^ork,  from 
which  probability  is  altogether  banished,  can  make  a 
lasting  or  deep  impression.  Human  actions  and  man- 
ners are  always  the  most  interesting  objects  which  can 
be  presented  to  a  human  mind.  All  machinery,  there- 
fore, IS  faulty  which  withdraws  these  too  much  from 
view,  or  obscures  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fic- 
tions. Besides  being  temperately  employed,machinery 
ought  always  to  have  some  foundation  in  popular  be- 
lief. A  poet  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  invent  what 
system  of  the  man-ellous  he  pleases:  He  must  avail 
himself  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  superstitious 
creduhty  of  the  counu-y  wherein  he  lives;  so  as  to  give 
an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are  most  contrary 
to  the  common  course  of  nature. 

In  these  respects,  Ossian  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
remarkably  happy.  He  has  indeed  followed  the  same 
course  with  Homer.  For  it  is  perfecdy  absui'd  to  ima- 
gine, as  some  critics  have  done,  that  Homer's  mytholo- 
gy v/as  invenied  by  him,  in  consecpence  of  profound 
reflections  on  the  benefits  it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Ho- 
mer was  no  such  refining  genius.  He  found  the  tradi- 
tionary stories  on  which  he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled  with 
popular  legends  concerning  the  inteiTcntion  of  the 
gods ;  and  he  adopted  t'lese,  because  they  amused  the  . 
bncy.    Ossian,  in  like  manner,  found  the  tales  of  his 
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country  full  of  ghosts  and  spirits:  It  is  likely  he  belier* 
ed  them  himself;  and  he  introduced  them,  because 
they  gave  his  poems  that  solemn  and  marvellous  cast 
v/hich  suited  his  genius.  This  was  the  only  machinery 
he  could  employ  with  propriety;,  because  it  was  the 
only  intervention  of  supernatural  beings,  which  agreed 
witli  the  common  belief  of  the  country.  It  was  happy  ; 
because  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  proper 
display  of  hu^an  characters  and  actions ;  because  it 
had  less  of  the  incredible  than  most  other  kinds  of  poe- 
tical machinery ;  and  because  it  served  to  diversify  the 
scene,  and  to  heighten  tlie  subject,  by  an  awful  gran- 
deur, which  is  the  great  design  of  machinery. 

As  Ossian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
makes  a  considerable  figure  in  his  other  poetry,  as  well 
as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  it,  independent  of  its  subserviency  to  epic  com- 
position. It  turns  for  the  most  part  on  the  appearances 
•of  departed  spirits.  These,  consonandy  to  the  notions 
of  every  rude  age,  are  represented  not  as  purely  imma- 
terial, out  as  tliin  airy  forms,  which  can  be  visible  or 
invisible  at  pleasure  ;  their  voice  is  feeble  ;  their  arm 
is  weak ;  but  they  are  endowed  with  knowledge  more 
than  human.  In  a  separate  state,  they  retain  the  same 
dispositions  v/hich  animated  them  in  this  life.  They 
ride  on  the  wind  ;  they  bend  their  airy  bo^JvS  ■  an  1  pur- 
sue deer  formed  of  clouds.  The  ghostsof  depart  ;lbards 
continue  tosing.  The  ghosts  ofdepartedheroesh  cquent 
the  fields  of  their  former  fame.  "  They  rest  together  in 
"  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men.  Their  songs 
"  are  of  other  worlds.  They  come  sometimes  to  the 
"  ear  of  rest,  and  raise  their  feeble  voice."  All  this 
presents  to  usjnuch  the  sam.e  set  of  ideas,  concerning 
spirits,  as  we  find  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
v/here  Ulysses  visits  the  regions  of  the  dead :  And  in  the 
twenty-third  book  of  tlie  Iliad,  the  ghcst  of  Patrocius, 
after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vanislies  precisely  like  one 
of  Ossian's,  emitting  a  sinillj  feeble  cry,  and  melting 
awav  like  smoke. 
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But  though  Homer's  and  Ossian's  ideas  concerning 
ghosts  were  of  the  same  nature,  we  cannot  but  observe 
that  Ossian's  ghosts  are  drawn  with  much  stronger  and 
Hveher  coloiTrs  than  tho^c  ot  Homer.  Ossian  describes 
ghosts  with  all  the  particularity  of  one  who  had  seen 
and  conversed  with  them,  and  whose  imagination  was 
full  of  the  impression  tliey  had  left  upon  it.  He  calls 
up  those  awful  and  tremendous  ideas  which  the 

■    ■      ■Simulacra  modis  pallentia  uiiris, 

are  fitted  to  raise  in  the  human  mind ;  and  which,  in 
IShaicespeare's  style,  "  harrow  up  the  soul."  Crugal's 
ghost,  in  particular,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  book 
of  Fingal,  may  vie  with  any  appearance  of  this  kind, 
described  by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever.  Most 
poets  would'  have  contented  themselves  with  telling  us, 
that  he  resembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living  Cru- 
gaJ ;  that  his  form  and  dress  was  the  same,  only  his  face 
more  pale  and  sad ;  and  that  he  bore  the  mark  of  the 
wound  by  which  he  fell.  But  Ossian  sets  before  our 
eyes  a  spirit  from  the  invisible  world  distinguished  by 
all  those  features  which  a  strong  astonished  imagination 
would  give  to  a  ghost.  "  A  dark  red  stream  of  fire 
*'  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the 
"  beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran, 
*'  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  the 
*'  beam  of  the  setting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the 
""  clouds  of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying 
"  rlames.  Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breast.  The  stars 
**  dim-twinkled  through  his  form  ;  and  his  voice  was 
"  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream."  The  circum- 
sance  of  the  stars  being  beheld,  "  dim-twinkling  thro* 
"  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  picturesque  ;  andcom-evs 
the  most  lively  impression  of  his  thin  and  shadowy  sub- 
Ftance.  The  attitude  in  which  he  is  after\\'ards  placed, 
and  the  speech  put  into  his  mouih  are  full  of  that  so- 
lemn and  awful  sublimity  which  suits  the  subjevfl. 
"  Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  stood,  and  stretched  his  pale 
**  hand  over  the  hero,  faintly  lie  raised  his  feeble 
H  3 
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"  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  My  ghost, 
"  O  Connai !  i?  on  my  native  hills  ;  but  my  corse  is  on 
"  the  sands  of  Uilin.  Thou  shait  never  talk  with 
"  Crugal,  or  lind  his  lone  steps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light 
"  as  the  blast  of  Cromla  ;  and  I  move  like  the  shadow 
*'  of  mist.  Connai,  son  of  Colgar!  I  see  the  dark  cloud 
*'  of  death.  It  hovers  over  tiie  plains  of  Lena.  The 
"  sons  of  green  Erin  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field 
*'  of  ghosts.  Like  the  darkened  moon  he  retired,  in  the 
"  midst  of  the  v/histling  blast." 

Several  other  appearances  of  spirits  might  be  pointed 
out  as  among  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Ossian's  po- 
etry. The  circumstances  of  them  are  considerably  di- 
versified ;  and  the  scenery  always  suited  to  theoccasion. 
"  Oscirslov.dy  ascends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night 
"  set  on  the  heath  before  liim.  A  distant  torrent  famt- 
*'  ly  roars.  Unfrequent  blasts  rush  through  aged  oaks. 
"  The  half  enlightened  moon  sinks  dim  and  red  behind 
*'  her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath. 
"  Oscar  drew  his  sword."  Nothing  can  prepare  the 
fancy  more  happily  for  the  nwiui.  sceneihat  is  to  follow. 
*'  Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  tlie  voice  of  his 
*'  mighty  son.  A  cloud,  like  the  steed  of  the  stranger,^ 
*^  supported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mist  of 
*^  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  sword, 
"  is  a  green  meteor  half  extinguished.  His  face  is  with- 
*'  out  form  and  dark.  He  sighed  thrice  over  the  he- 
"  ro  :  And  thrice  the  winds  of  the  night  roared  a- 
"  round.  Many  u'ere  his  words  to  Oscar.  He  slowly 
"  vanished,  like  a  mist  that  meks  on  the  sunny  hill.'* 
To  appearances  of  this  kind,  we  can  find  no  parallel 
among  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets.  They  bnng  to 
mind  that  noble  description  in  the  book  of  Job :  *'  In 
"  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
*'  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
*'  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then 
"  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face.  The  hair  of  my  flesh 
"  stood  up.  It  stood  still;' but  I  could  not  discern  the 
"  Ibrm  tlicreof.     An  image  was  before  mine  eyes. 
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*'  There  was  silence  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mor- 
**  tal  man  be  more  just  than  God>' :" 

As  Ossian's  supernatural  beings  are  described  with  a 
suiprising  force  of  imagination,  so  they  are  introduced 
with  propriety.  We  have  only  three  ghosts  in  Fingal : 
That  of  Crugal,  which  comes  to  warn  the  host  ot  im- 
pending desu-uction,  and  to  advise  them  to  save  thcrn- 
selves  by  retreat ;  that  of  Everallin,  the  spouse  of  Ossi- 
an,  which  calls  him  to  rise  and  rescue  their  son  from 
danger ;  and  that  of  Agandcccd,  which  just  before  the 
last  engagem.ent  with  Swaran,  moves  Fingal  to  pity,  by 
mourning  for  the  approaching  destruction  of  her  kins- 
men and  people.  In  the  other  poems,  ghosts  some- 
tiiiies  appear  when  invoked  to  foretel  futurity ;  fre- 
quendy,  according  to  the  notions  of  these  times,  they 
come  as  forerunners  of  misfortune  or  death  to  those 
whom  they  visit ;  sometimes  they  inform  their  friends 
at  a  distance,  of  dieir  own  death  ;  and  som.etimes  they 
are  introduced  to  heighten  the  scenery  of  some  great 
and  solemn  occasion.  "  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the 
"  wind  ;  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath.  The 
"  ghosts  of  Ardven  pass  through  the  beam  ;  and  shew 
*'  dieir  dim  and  distant  form_s.  Coraala  is  half-unseen 
"  on  her  meteor ;  and  Hidallan  is  sullen  and  dim." 
"  The  awful  faces  of  other  times  looked  from  th^^ 
"  clouds  of  Crona."  "  Fercuth!  I  saw  the  ghost  of 
"  night.  Silent  he  stood  on  the  bank  ;  his  robe  of 
"  mist  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears* 
"  An  aged  man  he  seemed,  and  full  of  tliought." 

The  ghosts  of  strangers  mingle  not  with  those  of  the 
natives.  "  She  is  seen  ;  but  not  like  the  daughters  o? 
"  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the  strangers  land  ;  and 
"  she  is  still  alone."  When  the  ghost  of  one  whom 
we  had  formerly  known  is  introduced,  the  propriety  of 
the  living  character  is  still  prcsen^'ed.  This  is  remark- 
able in  the  appearance  of  Calmar's  ghost,  in  the  poeiM 
intituled.  The  Death  of  Cuchullin.  He  seems  to  fore- 
bode Cuchuliin's  death,  and  to  beckon  him  to  his 

X  J;l:iv.  13.  17. 
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cave.  Cuchullin  reproaches  him  for  supposing  that  lie 
could  be  intimidated  by  such  prognostics.  "  Why  dost 
*'  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghost  of  the  car- 
"  borne  Calmar  !  wouldst  thou  frighten  me,  O  Ma- 
*'  tha's  son  !  from  the  battles  of  Cormac  !  Thy  hand 
"  was  not  feeble  in  war ;  neither  was  thy  voice  lor 
"  peace.  How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara!  If 
"  now  thou  dost  -Adxhe  to  liy !  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave : 
*'  Thou  art  not  Calmar^'s  ghost :  He  delighted  in  bat- 
*'  tie  ;  and  his  arm  v/as  like  the  thunder  of  heaven." 
Calmar  makes  no  return  to  this  seeming  reproach : 
But,  "  he  retired  in  his  blast  with  joy ;  for  he  had 
*'  heard  the  voice  of  his  praise."  This  is  precisely  the 
ghost  of  Achilles  in  Homer ;  who,  notwithstanding  all 
the  dissatisfaction  he  expresses  with  his  state  in  the  regi- 
on of  the  dead,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  his  son  Neop- 
tolemus  praised  for  his  gallant  behaviour,  strode  away 
with  silent  joy  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  shades  \ 

It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Ossian's  mythology,  that 
it  Is  not  local  and  temporary,  like  that  of  most  other 
ancient  poets  ;  which  of  course  is  apt  to  seem  ridicu- 
lous, after  the  superstitions  have  passed  away  on  which 
it  was  founded.  Ossian's  mythology  is,  to  speak  so, 
the  mythology  of  human  nature  ;  for  it  is  founded  on 
what  has  been  the  popular  belief,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  under  all  forms  of  religion,  concerning  the 
appearances  of  departed  spirits.  Homer's  machinery 
is  always  lively  and  amusing  ;  but  fir  from  being  al- 
v>'ays  supported  v/ith  proper  dignity.  The  indecent 
squabbles  among  his  gcds,  surely  do  no  honour  to  epic 
poetry.  Whereas  Ossian's  machinery  has  dignity  up- 
on all  occasions.  It  is  indeed  a  dignity  of  the  dark  and 
awful  kind  :  but  this  is  proper ;  because  coincident 
v/ith  the  strain  and  spirit  of  poetry.  A  light  and 
gay  mythology,  like  Homer's,  would  have  been  per- 
fectly unsuitable  to  the  subjects  on  which  Ossian's  ge- 
nius was  employed.  But  though  his  machinery  be  al- 
ways solemn,  it  is  not,  however,  always  dreary  or  dii- 
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mal;  it  is  enlivened  as  much  as  the  subject  would  per- 
mit, by  those  pleasant  and  beautiful  appearances,  which 
he  sometimes  introduces,  of  the  spirits  ol  the  hill.  These 
are  gentle  spirits ;  descending  on  sun-beams ;  fair-mov- 
ing on  tlie  plain  ;  their  forms  white  and  brif- ht ;  their 
voices  sweet ;  and  their  visits  to  men  propitious.  Th3 
greatest  praise  that  can  b-s  given  to  the  beauty  of  a  liv- 
ing woman,  is  to  say,  "  She  is  fair  as  the  ghost  of  the 
"  hill;  when  it  moves  in  a  sun-beam  at  noon,  over  the 
**  silence  of  Morven." — "  The  hunter  shall  hear  my 
*'  voice  from  his  booth.  He  shall  fear,  but  lo\e  my 
"  voice.  For  sweet  shall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends ; 
"  For  pleasant  vv'-ere  they  to  me." 

Besides  ghosts,  or  tiie  spirits  of  departed  men,  we 
find  in  Ossian  some  instances  of  other  kinds  of  machi- 
nery. Spirits  of  a  superior  nature  to  ghosts  are  some- 
times alluded  to,  which  have  power  to  embroil  the  deep ; 
to  call  forth  winds  and  storms,  and  to  pour  them  on  the 
iand  of  the  stranger ;  to  overturn  forests,  and  to  send 
death  among  the  people.  We  have  prodigies  too  ;  a 
shower  of  blood ;  and  when  some  disaster  is  befalling 
at  a  distance,  the  sound  of  death  heard  on  the  strings 
of  Ossian's  harp  :  all  perfectly  consonant,  not  only  to 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  northern  nations,  but  to  the  gene- 
ral current  of  a  superstitious  imagination  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  description  of  Fing:il's  ahy  h^ill  in  the  po- 
em called  Berrathon,  and  of  the  ascent  of  Malvina  into 
it,  deserves  particular  notice,  as  remarkably  noble  and 
magnificent.  But  above  all,  the  engagement  of  Fingal 
with  the  spirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura,  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  admiration.  I  forbear  transcribing  the 
passage,  as  it  must  have  drawn  the  attention  of  every 
one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Ossian.  The  undaunt- 
ed coLU-age  of  Fingal,  opposed  to  all  the  terrors  of  die 
Scandinavian  god ;  the  appearance  and  the  speech  of 
that  awful  spirit ;  the  wound  which  he  receives,  and 
the  shriek  which  he  sends  forth,  "as  rclledinto  himself, 
**  he  rose  upon  the  v/ind ;"  are  Rill  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing and  terrible  majesty.    I  know  no  passage  more  su- 
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blime  in  the  writings  of  any  uninspired  author.  The 
fiction  is  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  hero,  which  it. 
does  to  a  high  degree  ;  nor  is  it  so  unnatural  or  wild  a 
fiction,  as  might  at  first  be  thought.  According  to  the 
notions  of  those  times,  supernatural  beings  were  mate- 
rial, and  consequently  vulnerable.  The  spirit  of  Loda 
was  not  acknowledged  as  a  deity  by  Fingal ;  he  did  not 
worship  at  thestone  of  his  power ;  he  plamly  considered 
him  as  the  god  of  his  enemies  only ;  as  a  local  deity, 
whose  dominion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  regi- 
ons where  he  was  worshipped ;  who  had,  therefore,  no 
title  to  threaten  him,  and  no  claim  to  his  submission. 
We  know  there  are  poetical  precedents  of  great  autho- 
rity for  fictions  fully  as  extravagant ;  and  if  Homer  be 
forgiven  for  making  Diomed  attack  and  wound  in  bat- 
tle the  gods  whom  that  chief  himself  worshipped,  Os- 
sian  surely  is  pardonable  for  making  his  hero  superior 
to  the  god  of  a  foreign  territory  f. 

Notwithstanding  the  poetical  advantages  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  Ossian's  machinery,  I  acknowledge  it 
would  have  been  much  more  beautiful  and  perfect,  had 

t  The  scene  of  tliis  encounter  of  Fingal  vvitli  the  spirit  of  Lo- 
da is  laid  in  Inistorc.ortiie  islands  of  Orkney;  and  in  the  description 
of  Fingal's  landing  there,  it  is  said,  "  A  rock  bends  along  the  coast 
"  with  all  its  echoing  wood."  On  "  the  top  is  the  circle  of  Lcda, 
"  with  the  mossy  stone  of  power."  In  coniirmation  of  Ossian'i  to- 
pography, it  is  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  in  these  islands, 
as  I  have  been  well  informed,  there  are  many  pillars,  and  circles  of 
stones,  still  remaining,  ki'.own  by  the  names  of  the  stones  and  circles 
of  Loda,  or  Lodcn  ;  to  which  some  degree  of  superstitious  regard  it 
annexed  to  this  day.  These  islands,  unto  the  year  1468,  made  a 
part  of  the  Danish  dominion?.  Their  ancient  language,  of  which 
there  are  yet  some  remains  among  the  natives,  is  called  the  Norse; 
ana  is  a  dialect,  not  of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Scandinavian  tongue- 
The  manners  and  the  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants,  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  tho';e  of  the  Highlands  and  western  islands  of  Scotland. 
Their  ancient  songs  too,  are  of  a  ditferent  strain  and  character,  turn- 
ing upon  magical  incantations  and  evocations  from  the  dead,  which 
were  the  favourite  subjects  of  the  old  Runic  poetry.  They  have 
many  traditions  among  them  of  wars  in  former  times  with  the  iniia- 
bitanis  of  the  western  islands. 
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the  author  discovered  some  knovvdedge  of  a  supreme 
Being.  Although  Ills  silence  on  this  head  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  translator  in  a 
very  probable  manner,  yet  still  it  must  be  held  a  consi- 
derable disadvantage  to  the  poetry.  For  the  most  au- 
gust and  lofty  ideas  that  can  embellish  poetry  are  de- 
rived from  tKe  belief  of  a  divine  administration  of  the 
universe  ;  And  hence  the  invocation  of  a  supreme  Be- 
ing, or  at  least  of  some  superior  powers,  who  are  con- 
ceived as  presiding  over  human  affairs,  the  solemnities 
of  religious  worship,  prayers  preferred,  and  assistance 
implored  on  critical  occasions,  appear  with  great  dig- 
nity in  the  works  of  almost  all  poets,  as  chief  ornaments 
of  their  compositions.  The  absence  of  all  such  reli- 
ous  ideas  from  Ossian's  poetry,  is  a  sensible  blank  in  it : 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  can  easily  imagine 
what  an  illustrious  figure  they  would  have  made  under 
the  management  of  such  a  genius  as  his ;  and  how 
finely  they  would  have  been  adapted  to  many  situa- 
tions which  occur  in  his  works. 

After  so  particular  an  examination  of  Fingal,  it  were 
needless  to  enter  into  as  full  a  discussion  of  the  conduct 
of  Temora,  die  odier  epic  poem.  Many  of  the  same 
observations,  especially  with  regard  to  the  great  cha- 
racteristics of  heroic  poetry,  apply  to  both.  The  high 
merit,  hov/cver,  of  Temora,  requires  that  we  should 
not  pass  it  by  without  some  remarks. 

The  scene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal,  is  laid  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  action  is  of  a  posterior  date.  The  subject  is, 
an  expedition  of  the  hero,  to  dethrone  and  punish  a 
bloody  usurper,  andtorestorethepossessionof  the  king- 
dom to  the  posterity  of  the  lav/ful  pri-::e  ;  an  under- 
taking worthy  the  justice  and  heroism  of  the  great 
Fingal.  The  action  is  one  and  complete.  The  poem 
opens  with  the  descent  of  Fingal  on  the  coast,  and  the 
consultation  held  among  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  Tlie 
murder  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  w^hich  was  the 
cause  of  the  war,  being  antecedent  to  the  epic  action,  is 
introduced  widi  great  propriety,  as  an  episode  in  the 
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£rst  book.  In  the  progress  of  the  poem,  three  battles 
are  described,  which  rise  in  their  importance  above  one 
another ;  the  success  is  various,  and  the  issue  for  some 
time  doubtful ;  till  at  last,  Fingal,  brought  into  distress 
by  the  wound  of  his  great  general  Gaul,  and  the  death 
of  his  son  Fillan,  assumes  the  command  himself,  and 
having  slain  the  Irish  king  in  single  combat,  restores  the 
rightful  heir  to  his  tluone. 

^Temora  has,  perliaps,  less  fire  than  the  other  epic  po- 
em ;  but  in  return,  it  has  more  variety,  more  tender- 
ness, and  more  magnificence.  The  reigning  idea  so 
often  presented  to  us  of  "  Fingal  in  the  last  of  his 
fields,"  is  venerable  and  affecting;  nor  could  any  more 
noble  conclusion  be  thought  of,  than  the  aged  hero,  af- 
ter so  many  successful  atchievemients,  taking  his  leave 
of  battles,  and  with  all  the  solemnities  of  those  times, 
resigning  his  spear  to  his  son.  The  events  are  less 
crowded  in  Tcmora  than  in  Fingal ;  actions  and  cha- 
racters are  more  particularly  displayed  ;  we  are  let  into 
the  transactions  of  both  hosts  ;  and  informed  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  night,  as  well  as  of  the  day.  The  still 
p.irlietic,  and  the  romantic  scercr\v  of  several  of  the 
night  adventures,  so  remarkably  suited  to  Ossian's  geni- 
us, occasion  a  fine  diversity  in  the  poem ;  and  are  hap- 
pily contrasted  with  the  military  operations  of  the  day. 
in  most  of  our  author's  poem.s,  the  horrors  of  war 
are  softened  by  intermixed  scenes  of  love  and  friend- 
sh'p.  In  Fingal,  tlicse  are  introduced  as  episodes ;  in 
Temora,  we  have  an  incident  of  tliis  nature  WTO'jght 
into  the  body  of  tlie  piece  ;  in  the  adventure  of  Cath- 
mor  and  Sul-malla.  This  forms  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous beautirs  of  that  poem.  The  distress  of  Sul- 
nialla,  disguised  and  unknown  among  strangers,  lier 
tender  and  anxious  concern  for  the  s;ifety  of  Cathraor, 
her  dream,  and  her  melting  remembrance  of  the  land 
of  her  fathers  ;  Cathmor's  emotion  when  he  first  dis- 
covers her,  his  struggles  to  conceal  snd  suppress  his 
passion,  lest  it  should  unman  him  in  the  midst  of  wir, 
thcugli  "  his  soul  poured  forth  in  secret,  when  lit  be«  ■ 
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**  held  her  fearful  eye ;"  and  the  last  inter\•ie^v  be- 
tween them,  when,  overcome  by  her  tenderness,  he 
lets  her  knov/  he  had  discovered  her,  and  confesses  his 
passion ;  are  all  wrought  up  witli  tlie  most  exquisite 
sensibility  and  delicacy. 

Besides  the  characters  which  appeared  in  Fingal,  se- 
veral new  ones  are  here  introduced :  and  though,  as 
thev  are  all  the  characters  of  vs^arriors,  bravery  is  the 
predominant  feature,  they  are  nevertheless  diversified 
in  a  sensible  and  striidng  manner.  Foldath,  for  in- 
stance, the  general  of  Cathmor,  exhibits  the  perfect 
picture  of  a  savage  chieftain :  Bold,  and  daring  but 
presumptuous,  cruel,  and  overbearing.  He  is  distin- 
guished, on  his  first  appearance,  as  the  friend  of  the  ty- 
rant Cairbar ;  "  His  stride  is  haughty,  his  red  eve 
"  rolls  in  wrath."  In  his  person  'and  vv-hole  deport- 
ment, he  is  contrasted  with  the  mild  and  wise  Hidalla, 
another  leader  of  the  same  army,  on  whose  humanity 
and  gentleness  he  looks  with  great  contempt.  He  pro- 
fessedly delights  in  strife  and  blood.  He  insults  over 
the  fallen.  He  is  imperious  in  his  counsels,  and  factious 
when  they  are  not  followed.  He  is  unrelenting  in  all 
his  schemes  of  revenge,  even  to  the  length  of  denying 
the  funeral  song  to  the  dead ;  vs^hich,  from  the  injury 
tliereby  done  to  their  ghosts,  was  in  those  davs  con- 
siderea  as  the  greatest  barbarity.  Fierce  to  the  last,  he 
comforts  himself  in  his  dying  moments  with  thinking 
that  his  ghost  shaJl  often  leave  its  blast  to  rejoice  over 
die  graves  of  those  he  had  slain.  Yet  Ossian,  ever 
pron'e  to  the  pathetic,  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his 
,•  account  of  the  death  even  of  this  man,  some  tender 
circumstances,  by  the  moving  description  of  Iris  daugh- 
.  ter  Dardu-lena,  the  last  of  liis  race. 

The  character  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt  that 
of  C.ithmor,  the  chief  commander,  which  is  dis'in- 
j^uished  by  the  most  Tiumane  virtues.  He  abhors  all 
fraud  and  cruelty,  is  famous  for  his  hospitality  to" 
strangers ;  open  to  every  generous  sentiment,  and  to 
^-erv  soft  and  coiiipassionate  feeling.  He  is  so  ami- 
"  Vol.  I.  I 
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able  as  to  divide  the  reader's  attachment  between  him 
and  the  hero  of  the  poem ;  though  our  author  has  art- 
fully managed  it  so,  as  to  make  Cathmor  himself  indi- 
rectly acknowledge  FingaPs  superiority,  and  to  appear 
somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  event,  after  the  death  of 
Fillan,  which  he  knew  would  call  forth  Fingal  in  all  his 
might.  It  ;s  very  remarkable,  that  although  Ossian 
has  introduced  into  his  poems  three  complete  heroes, 
Cuchullin,  Cathmor,  and  Fingal,  he  has,  however,  sen- 
sibly distinguished  each  of  their  characters.  Cuchullin 
is  particularly  honourable ;  Cathmor  particularly  ami- 
able ;  Fingal  v/ise  and  great,  retaining  an  ascendant 
peculiar  to  himself  in  whatever  light  he  is  viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the  one 
most  highly  finished  is  Fillan.  His  character  is  of  that 
sort,  for  which  Ossian  shews  a  particular  fondness  ;  an 
eager,  fervent  young  warrior,  fired  with  ail  the  impa- 
tient enthusiasm  for  military  glory,  peculiar  to  that 
time  of  life.  He  had  sketched  this  in  the  description  of 
his  own  son  Oscar ;  but  as  he  has  extended  it  more 
fully  in  Fillan,  and  as  the  character  is  so  consonant  to 
the  epic  strain,  though,  so  far  as  I  remember,  not  pla- 
ced in  such  a  conspicuous  light  by  any  other  epic  poet, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  attend  a  little  to  Ossian's  ma-- 
nagement  of  it  in  this  instance. 

Fillan  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  sons  of  Fingal ;. 
younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew  Oscar,  by  whose 
fame  and  great  deeds  in  war  we  may  naturally  sup- 
pose his  ambition  to  have  been  highly  stimulated. 
Withal,  as  he  is  younger,  he  is  described  as  more  rasb 
and  fiery.  His  first  appearance  is  soon  after  Oscar's 
death,  when  he  was  employed  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  foe  by  night.  In  a  conversation  with  his  brother 
Ossian,  on  that  occasion,  we  learn  that  it  was  not  long 
since  he  began  to  lift  the  spear.  "  Few  are  the  marks 
"  of  my  sword  in  battle  ;  but  my  soul  is  fire."  He  is 
with  some  difficulty  restrained  by  Ossian  from  going  to- 
attack  the, enemy ;  and  complains  to  him  that  his  fa- 
ther had  neyer  allowed  him  any  opportunity  of  signa- 
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lizing  his  valour.  "  The  king  hath  not  remarked  my 
"  sword  ?  I  go  forth  with  the  crowd ;  I  return  with- 
*'  out  my  fame."  Soon  after,  when  Fingal,  according 
to  custom,  was  to  appoint  one  of  his  chiefs  to  com- 
mand the  army,  and  each  was  standing  forth,  and  put- 
ting in  his  claim  to  this  honour,  FilJan  is  presented  in 
the  following  most  picturesque  and  natural  attitude. 
*'  On  his  spear  stood  the  son  of  Clatho,  in  the  wander- 
"  ing  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Fin- 
"  gal ;  his  voice  thrice  failed  him  as  he  spoke.  Fillan 
"  could  not  boast  of  battles  ;  at  once  he  strode  av/ay. 
"  Bent  over  a  distant  stream  he  stood  ;  the  tear  hung 
"  in  his  eye.  He  struck,  at  times,  the  thistle's  head 
"  with  his  inverted  spear."  No  less  natural  and 
beautiful  is  the  description  of  Fingal's  paternal  emo- 
tion on  this  occassion.  "  Nor  is  he  unseen  of  Fingal, 
"  Side-long  he  beheld  his  son.  He  beheld  him  with 
"  bursting  joy.  He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his  locks, 
"  and  turned  amidst  his  crowded  soul."  The  com- 
mand, for  that  day,  being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan  rushes 
amidst  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  saves  Gaul's  life,  who  is 
wounded  by  a  random  arrow,  and  distinguishes  himself 
so  in  battle,  that  "  the  days  of  old  retuin  on  Fin- 
"  gal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  son. 
*'  As  the  sun  rejoices  from  the  cloud,  over  the  tree 
"  his  beams  have  raised,  vv'hilst  it  shakes  its  lonely  head 
"  on  the  heath,  so  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan."  Se- 
.  date,  however,  and  vase,  he  mixes  the  praise  which  he 
bestov/s  on  him  with  some  reprehension  of  his  rashness, 
"  My  son,  I  saw  thy  deeds,  and  my  soul  was  glad. 
"  Thou  art  brave,  Son  of  Clatho,  but  headlong  in  the 
"  strife.  So  did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never 
*'  feared  a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee ; 
"  «hey  are  thv  strength  in  the  field.  Then  shalt  thou 
*'  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fa- 
*'  thers." 

On  tlie  next  day,  the  greatest  and  the  last  of  Fillan*s 
life,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him  of  leading  on  the 
i;ost  tu  battle.  Fingal's  speech  to  his  troops  on  this  oc- 
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casion  is  full  of  noble  sentiment ;  and  where  he  re- 
commends his  son  to  their  care,  extremely  touching. 
*'  A  young  beam  is  before  you,  few  are  his  steps  to 
"  war.  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant ;  defend  my 
*'-  dark-haired  son.  Bring  him  back  with  joy  ;  here- 
"  after  he  may  stand  alone.  Plis  form,  is  like  his  fa- 
"  ther's;  his  soul  is  a  iiamc  of  their  fire.''  Whenthehat- 
tle  begins,  the  poet  puts  forth  his  strength  to  describe 
tlie  exploits  of  the  young  hero,  v/ho,  at  last  encoun- 
tering and  killing  with  his  own  hand  Foldath,  the  op- 
posite general,  attains  the  pinnacle  of  glory.  In  what 
folio v/s,  when  the  fate  of  Fillanis  drawing  near,  Ossian, 
if  any  where,  excels  him.self.  Foldath  being  slain, 
and  a  general  rout  begun,  there  was  no  resource  left  to 
the  enemy  but  in  the  great  Cathmor  himself,  who  in 
this  extremity  descends  from  the  hiJl,  where,according 
to  the  custom  of  those  princes,  he  surveyed  the  battle. 
Observe  how  this  critical  event  is  wrought  up  by  the 
poet.  "  Wide  spreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the 
*'  flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hung  for- 
"  wai'd  on  their  steps ;  and  strewed  the  heath  with 
"  dead.  Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  son.  Blue-shielded 
"  Cathmor  rose.  Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp  !  Give 
"  Fillan's  praise  to  the  wind ;  raise  high  his  praise  in 
*'  my  hall,  while  vet  he  shines  in  war.  Leave,  blue- 
"  eyed  Clatho !  leave  thy  hail !  behold  that  early 
"  beam  of  thine  !  The  host  is  withered  in  its  course. 
"  No  farther  look — it  is  dark— iight-tremblmg  from 
"  tlie  harp,  strike,  virgins  !  strike  the  sound."  The 
sudden  interruption,  and  suspense  of  the  narration  on 
Cathmor's  rising  from  his  hill,  the  abrupt  bursting  in- 
to the  praise  of  Fillan,  and  the  passionate  apostrophe 
to  his  mother  Clatho,  are  admirable  efforts  of  poetical 
art,  in  order  to  interest  us  in  Fillan's  danger  ;  and  the 
whole  is  heightened  by  the  immediateiy  following 
simile,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  sublime  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  any  poet,  and  which  if  it  had  been 
found  in  Homer,  would  have  been  the  frequent  subject 
of  admiration  to  critics :   "  Fiilan  is  like  a  spirit  of 
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**  heaven,  that  descends  from  the  skirt  of  his  blast. 
"  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his  steps,  as  he  strides  from 
*'  wave  to  wave.  His  path  kindles  behind  him ; 
"  islands  shake  their  heads  on  the  heaving  seas." 

But  the  poets  art  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  fall  of 
this  noble  young  warrior,  or  in  Ossian's  style,  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  beam  of  heaven,  could  not  be  rendered 
too  interesting  and  affecting.  Our  attention  is  natural- 
ly drawn  towards  Fingal.  He  beholds  from  his  hill  the 
rising  of  C'lthmor,  and  the  danger  of  his  son.  But 
what  shall  he  do :  "  Shall  Fingal  rise  to  his  aid,  and 
"  take  the  sword  of  Luno  ?  What  then  should  become 
■"  of  thy  fcime,  son  of  white-bosomed  Clatho  ?  Turn 
"  not  tliine  eyes  from  Fingal,  daughter  of  Inistore  !  I^ 
"  shall  not  quench  thy  eaily  beam.  No  cloud  of 
"  mine  shall  rise,  my  son,  upon  thy  soul  of  lire." 
Struggling  between  concern  for  the  fame,  and  fear 
for  the  safety  of  his  son,  he  withdraws  from  the  sight 
of  the  engagement ;  and  dispatches  Ossian  in  haste  to 
the  lield,  vv^ith  this  affectionate  and  delicate  injunction. 
"  Father  of  Oscar  !"  addressing  him  by  a  title  which 
on  this  occasion  has  the  highest  propriety,  "  Father  of 
*'  Oscar !  lift  the  spear ;  defend  the  young  in  arms. 
*'  But  conceal  thy  steps  from  Fillan's  eyes  :  He  must 
"  not  know  that  I  doubt  his  steel."  Ossian  arrived 
too  late.  But  unwilling  to  describe  Fillan  vanquished, 
the  poet  suppresses  ail  the  circumstances  of  the  combat 
withCadimor;  and  only  shews  us  the  dying  hero.  We 
see  him  animated  to  the  end  with  the  same  martial  and 
ardent  spirit ;  breathing  his  last  in  bitter  regret  for  be- 
ing so  early  cut  off  from  the  field  of  glory.  "  Os^^ian, 
*'  lay  me  in  that  hollovv^  rock.  Raise  no  stone  above 
*'  me  ;  lest  one  sliould  ask  about  my  fame.  I  am  nJ- 
*'  Icn  in  the  first  of  my  fields ;  fallen  without  renown. 
"  Ltt  t'ny  voice  alone  send  joy  to  m.y  flying  soul.  Why 
"  should  the  bard  know  where  dwells  the  early-fallen 
*'  Fillan  :"  He  v/ho  after  tracing  the  circumstances  of 
tJiis  story,  shall  deny  that  our  bard  is  possessed  of  high 
sentinicnt,  and  high  art,  must  be  strangely  prejudised 
1  3 
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indeed.  Let  him  read  the  story  of  Pallas  in  Virgiili 
which  is  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  after  all  the  praise  he 
may  justly  bectov/  on  the  elegant  and  Hnislied  descrip- 
tion of  that  amiable  author,  let  him  say,  which  of  the 
two  poets  unfold  most  of  the  human  soul.  I  wave  insist- 
ing on  any  more  of  the  particulars  in  Temora  ;  as  my 
aim  is  rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  Ossian's  poetry,  than  to  dwell  on  all  his  beau- 
ties. 

The  judgm.ent  and  art  discovered  in  conducting 
works  of  such  length  as  Fingal  and  Temora,  distinguish 
them  from  the  other  poems  in  this  collection.  The 
smaller  pieces,  hov/ever,  contain  particular  beauties  no 
less  eminent.  They  are  historical  poems,  generally  of 
the  elegiac  kind ;  and-  plainly  discover  themselves  to  be 
the  work  of  the  same  author*  One  consistent  face  of 
manners  is  every  where  presented  to  us  ;  one  spirit  of 
poetry  rtigns  ;  the  mastorly  hand  of  Ossian  appears 
throughout :  the  same  rapid  and  animated  style  ;  the 
same  strong  colouring  of  imagination  andthesame  glow- 
ing sensibility  of  iieart.  Besides  the  unity  which  belongs 
to  the  compositions  of  one  man,  there  is  moreover  a 
certain  unity  of  subject  which  very  happily  connects 
all  these  poems.  They  form  die  poetic^il  history  of  the 
age  of  Fingal.  The  same  race  of  heroes,  whom  we  had 
met  vv^idi  in  the  greater  poems,  Cuchullin,  Oscar,  Con- 
nal,  and  Gaul,  return  again  upon  the  stage;  and  Fingal 
himself  is  always  the  principal  figure,  presented  on  eve- 
ry occasion,  v/ith  etiual  magnificence,  nay,  rising  up- 
on us  to  the  last.  1'he  circumstances  of  Ossian's  old 
age  and  blindness,  his  surviving  all  his  friends,  and  his 
relating  their  great  exploits  to  Malvina,  the  spouse  or 
mistress  of  his  beloved  son  Oscar,  furnish  the  finest  poe- 
tical situations  that  fancy  could  devise  for  that  tender 
pathetic  which  reigns  in  Ossian's  poetry. 

On  each  of  tliese  poems,  there  migl"A  be  room  for  ?e- 
l^arate  observations,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  dis- 
position of  the  incidents,  as  well  as  to  the  beautv  of  ; 
•  the  descriptions  and  sentiments.  Carthon  is  a  rcgulit  , 
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and  highly  finislied  piece.  The  main  story  is  very  pro- 
perly introduced  by  Clessitmmcr's  relation  of  the  adven- 
ture of  his  youth  ;  and  this  introduction  is  finely  height- 
ened by  Fingal's  song  of  moiuning  over  Moina ;  in 
which  Ossian,  ever  fond  of  doing  honour  to  his  father, 
has  contrived  to  distinguish  him,  for  being  an  eminent 
poet,  as  well  as  warrior.  Fingal's  song  upon  this  occa- 
sion, "  when  his  thousand  bards  leaned  forwards  from 
"  their  seats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,"  is  inferior 
to  no  passage  in  the  Vv'hole  book  :  and  with  great  judg- 
ment put  into  his  mouth,  as  the  seriousness,  no  less  than 
the  sublimity  of  the  strain,  is  pcculiarlv  suited  to  the  he- 
ro's character.  In  Darthula,  are  assembled  almost  all 
the  tender  images  that  can  touch  the  heait  of  mati  ; 
friendship,  love,  the  affections  of  parents,  sons,  and  bro- 
thers, the  distress  of  the  aged,  and  the  unavailing  brave- 
ry of  the  young.  The  beautiful  address  to  the  moon, 
with  which  the  poem  opens,  and  the  transition  from 
thence  to  tiie  subject,  m.ost  happily  prepare  the  mind 
for  tliat  train  of  affecting  events  tliat  is  to  follow.  The 
story  is  regular,  dramatic,  interesting  to  the  last.  He 
\vho  can  read  it  vv^ithout  emotion,  may  congratulate 
himself,  it  he  pleases,  upon  being  completely  armed  a- 
gainst  sympa?hetic  sorrow.  As  Fingal  had  no  occasion 
of  appearing  in  the  action  of  this  poem,  Ossian  makes 
-a  very  artful  transition  from  his  narration,  to  what  was 
passing  in  the  halls  ot  Selma.  The  sound  heard  there 
on  the  strings  of  his  harp,  the  concern  v/hich  Fingal 
shows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation  of  the  ghosts 
of  their  fathers  to  receive  the  heroes  falling  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  are  introduced  v/ith  great  beauty  of  imagi- 
nation, to  increase  tJie  solemnity,  and  to  diversify  the 
scenery  of  the  poem.. 

Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  most  sublime  dignity ;  and 
has  this  advantage  of  being  more  checrflil  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  m.ore  happv  in  the  catastrophe  than  most  of 
the  other  poems  :  Though  tempered  at  the  same  time 
with  episodes  in  that  strain  of  tender  melancholy  which 
•seems  to  have  been  tiie  great  dehght  of  Osiian  and  the 
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bards  of  his  age.  Lathmon  is  peculiarly  distinguishad 
by  high  generosity  of  sentiment.  This  is  carried  so  far, 
particularly  in  the  refusal  of  Gaul,  on  one  side,  to  take 
the  advantage  of  a  sleeping  foe  ;  and  of  Lathmon,  on 
the  other,  to  overpower  by  numbers  the  two  young  war- 
riors, as  to  recal  into  one's  mind  the  manners  ot  chival- 
ry ;  some  resemblance  to  which  may  perhaps  be  sug- 
gested by  other  incidents  in  this  collection  of  poems. 
ChivalrY,  however,  took  rise  in  an  age  and  country  too 
remote  from  those  of  Ossian  to  admit  the  suspicion  that 
the  or.e  could  have  borrowed  any  thing  from  the  other. 
So  far  as  chivalry  had  any  real  existence,  the  same  mili- 
tary enthusiasm,  v.  hich  gave  birtii  to  it  in  the  feudal 
times,  might,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  that  is,  in  the  infan- 
cy of  a  rising  state,  through  the  operatioa  of  the  same 
cause,  very  naturally  produce  effects  of  the  same  kind 
on  the  minds  and  manners  of  men.  So  far  as  chi\  airy 
^^as  an  ideal  system  pxisting  only  in  romance,  it  will 
not  be  thought  surprising,when  we  reflect  on  die  account 
before  given  of  the  Celtic  bards,  that  this  iniaginary  re- 
iiinement  of  heroic  manners  should  be  found  among 
them,  as  much,  at  least,  as  among  the  Trobadores,  or 
strolling  Provencal  bards,  in  the  10th  or  l  ith  century; 
whose  songs,  it  is  said,  first  gave  rise  to  those  romantic 
ideas  of  heroism,  which  fur  so  long  ^  time  inchanted 
Europe  ".  Ossian's  heroes  have  all  the  gallantry  and 
X'enerosity  of  those  fabulous  knigh's  without  their  ex- 
travagance ;  and  his  lovescenes  have  native  tenderness, 
without  any  mixture  of  tli(.'se  forced  and  unnatural  con- 
ceits which  abound  in  the  old  romances.  The  adven- 
tures related  by  our  poet,  which  resemble  the  most  those 
of  romance,  concern  women  who  follow  their  lovers 
to  war,  disguised  in  the  armour  of  men  ;  and  these  are 
so  managed,  as  to  produce,  in  the  discovery,  several  of 
the  most  interesting  situations :  one  heautifur  instance  of 
which  may  be  sten  in  Carric-thura,  and  another  in  Cal- 
thon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  presents  a  situation  of  a  differ  _nt  nature.  In 

¥  \'iuc  Iluctiiis  de  originc  fabulauini  Roi;iansr.;.i.um. 
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ihe  absence  of  her  lover  Gaul,  she  had  been  carried  off 
and  ravished  by  Dunrcmmath.  Gaul  discovers  the 
place  where  she  is  kept  concealed,  and  comes  to  revenge 
her.  The  meeting  of  the  two  lovers,  the  sentiments 
and  die  behaviour  of  Oidiona  on  that  occasion,  are  de- 
scribed witli  such  tender  and  exquisite  propriety,  as  does^ 
the  greatest  honour  both  to  the  arL  andto  the  delicacy  of 
our  author :  and  would  have  been  admired  in  any  poe-t 
of  the  most  refined  age.  The  conduct  ofCromamust 
strike  every  reader,  as  remarkably  judicious  and  beauti- 
ful. We  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  death  of  Malvina, 
which  is  related  in  the  succeeding  poem.  She  is  therefore 
introduced  in  person ;  *•' she  has  heard  a  voice  In  adream, 
**  she  feels  the  fluttering  of  her  soul ;"  and  in  a  most 
moving  lamentation  addressed  to  her  beloved  Oscar, 
she  sings  her  own  death  song.  Nothing  could  be  cal- 
culated with  more  art  to  soothe  and  comJort  her,  than 
the  story  which  Ossian  relates.  In  the  young  and  brave 
Fovar-gormo,  another  Oscar  is  introduced,  his  praises 
are  sung  ;  and  the  happiness  is  set  before  her  of  tiiose 
who  die  in  their  youth,  "  v.^hen  their  renown  is  around 
*'  them ;  before  the  feeble  behold  them  in  the  hall, 
"  and  smile  at  their  trembhng  hands." 

But  nowhere  does  Ossian's  genius  appear  to  greater 
advantage,  than  in  Berrathon,  which  is  reckoned  tlie 
conclusion  of  his  songs,  *'  The  last  sound  of  the 
"  Voice  of  Cona." 

Quails  olor  ncto  positufus  littore  vitam, 
lni:C!nii,  et  mECstis  mulcens  consentiDus  auras 
Prscsago  quaeritur  venientia  funera  caiita. 

The  v/hole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
subject.  Every  thing  is  full  of  that  invisible  world,  in- 
to which  the  ageci  bard  believes  himself  nov/  ready  to 
enter.  The  airy  hail  oi  Fingal  presents  itself  to  his 
view  ;  "  he  sees  the  cloud  that  shall  receive  his  ghost ; 
*'  he  beholds  the  mist  that  shall  form  his  robe  when  he 
appeal's  on  his  hill;"  and  ail  the  natural  objects  around 
*'  him  seem  to  carry  the  presages  of  death.  "The  thisde 
"  shakes  its  bsajd  to  the  wind.    The  flower  hangs  its 
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^^  heavy  head — it  seems  to  say,  I  am  covered  with  th« 
**  drops  of  heaven  ;  the  time  of  my  departure  is  near, 
^"  and  the  blast  that  shall  scatter  m.y  leaves."  Malvi- 
na's  death  is  hinted  to  him  in  the  most  delicate  nmnner 
by  the  son  of  Alpin.  His  lamentation  over  her,  her 
apotheosis,  or  ascent  to  the  habitation  of  heroes,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  story  which  follows  from  the 
mention  which  Ossian  supposes  the  father  of  Malvina  to 
make  of  him  in  the  hall  of  Fingal,  arc  all  in  the  highest 
spirit  of  poetry.  "  And  dost  thou  remember  Ossian,  O 
*'  Toscar,  son  of  Conloch  ?  The  battles  of  our  youth 
"  were  many ;  our  swords  went  together  to  the  held." 
TsTothing  could  be  more  proper  than  to  end  his  song 
v»  ith  recording  an  exploit  of  the  father  of  that  Malvina, 
Ci  whom  his  heart  was  now  so  full ;  and  v/ho,  from 
first  to  last,  had  been  such  a  favourite  object  through- 
out all  his  poems. 

The  scene  of  most  of  Ossian's  poems  is  laid  in  Scot- 
land, or  in  the  coast  of  Ireland  opposite  to  the  territo- 
ries of  Fingal.  When  the  scene  is  in  Ireland,  we  per-, 
ceive  no  change  of  manners  from  those  of  Ossian's  na- 
tive country.  For  as  Ireland  was  undoubtedly  peopled 
with  Celtic  tribes,  the  language,  customs,  and  religion 
of  both  nations  were  the  same.  They  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  mig;ration,  only  a  few  gene- 
rations, as  it  should  seem,  before  oar  poet's  age  ;  and 
they  still  maintained  a  close  and  frequent  intercourse. 
But  when  the  poet  relates  any  of  the  expeditions  of  his 
heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  coast,  or  to  the  islands  of 
Orkney,  v'hich  were  then  part  of  the  Scandinavian  ter- 
ritorv,  as  he  does  in  Carricrthura,  Sul-malla  of  Lumon, 
and  Cath-loda,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  Those  coun- 
tries were  inhabited  by  nations  of  the  Teutonic  descent, 
who  in  their  manners  and  religious  rites  difTered  widely 
from  the  Celtas ;  and  it  is  curious  and  remarkable,  to 
iind  tliis  difference  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  poems  of 
Ossian.  His  descriptions  bear  the  nauve  marks  of  one 
who  was  present  in  the  expedidons  which  he  relates, 
and  who  describes  ^hat  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
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No  sooner  are  we  carried  to  Lochlin,  or  the  Islands  of 
Inlstore,  than  \ve  perceive  tiiat  we  are  in  a  foreign  re- 
gion. New  objects  begin  to  appear.  We  meet  every- 
where with  the  stones  and  circles  of  Loda,  that  is,  O- 
din,  the  great  Scandinavian  deity.  We  meet  with  the 
divinations  and  inchantmenLS,  for  which  it  is  well 
known  those  northern  nations  v/ere  early  fainous. 
"  There,  mixed  v/ith  the  murm.ur  of  waters,  rose  die 
"  voice  of  aged  men,  who  called  the  forms  of  night  to 
*'  aid  them  in  their  war  ;"  whilst  the  Caledonian  chiefs 
who  assisted  them  are  described  as  standing  at  a  distance, 
heedless  of  their  rites.  That  ferocity  of  manners  which 
distinguished  those  nations,  also  becomes  conspicuous. 
In  the  cjmbats  of  their  chiefs  there  is  a  peculiar  savage- 
ness  ;  even  their  women  are  bloody  and  fierce.  The 
spirit,  and  the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  that 
northern  scalder  whom  I  formerly  quoted,  occur  to  us 
again.  "  The  hawks,"  Ossian  makes  one  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian chiefs  say,  "  rush  from  ail  their  winds:  they 
"  are  wont  to  trace  my  course.  We  rejoiced  three  days 
*'  above  the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of  heaven. 
**  They  came  from  ail  tl:eh  winds  to  least  on  the  foes 
"of  Annir." 

Dismissmg  now  the  separate  consideration  of  any  of 
our  author's  works,  I  proceed  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  his  manner  of  writing,  under  the  general 
heads  of  Description,  Imagery,  and  Sentiment. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  disdnguished  bv 
his  talent  for  descripdon  r.  A  second  rite  writer  dis- 
cerns nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  the  object  he  means 
to  describe.  His  conceptions  of  it  are  vague  and  loose ; 
his  expressions  feeble  ;  and  of  course  the  object  is  pre- 
sented to  us  indisdnctly  and  as  through  a  cloud.  But 
a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  see  it  before  our 
eyes :  he  catches  the  distinguishing  features ;  he  gives 

r  See  the  rules  of  poetical  description  excellently  illustrated  by 
Lord  Kaiincs,  in  liis  Elements  of  CritkuBii,  vol.  iii.  dup.  il.  Wt" 
Narra tian  and  Description. 
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it  the  colours  of  life  and  reality ;  he  places  it  in  such  a 
light,  that  a  painter  could  copy  after  him.  This  hap-. 
py  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively  imagination, 
which  first  receires  a  strong  impression  cf  the  object; 
and  then,  by  a  proper  selection  of  capital  picturesque 
circumstances  employed  in'describing  it,  transmits  that 
impression  in  its  full  forcetothe  imaginations  of  others. 
That  Ossian  possesses  this  descriptive  power  in  a  high 
<iegree,  we  have  a  clear  proof  irom  the  effect  which 
liis  descriptions  produce  upon  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  read  him  witli  any  degree  of  attention  and  taste. 
Few  pohts  are  more  interesting.  Vv  e  contract  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  his  principal  heroes.  The  cha- 
ractersj  the  manners,  the  face  of  the  country,  become 
familiar ;  we  even  think  \vq  could  draw  the  figure  of 
his  ghosts :  In  aword,  whilstreadanghim,  we  are  trans-^ 
ported  as  into  a  new  region,  and  dwelling  among  his 
cbjects  as  if  tliey  were  all  real. 

It  were  easy  to  point  outseveralinstancesof  exquisite 
painting  in  the  works  pf  our  author.  Such,  forinstance, 
as  the  scenery  with  which  Temora  opens,  and  the  at- 
titude in  which  Cairbar  is  tliere  presented  to  us ;  the 
description  of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  in  the  same 
hook  ;  and  the  ruins  of  BiiclutJia  in  Ciurthou.  '•  I  have 
'■'  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate. 
''  The  fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls,  and  the  voice 
*''  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream  of  Ciu- 
"  tha  was  removed  frora  its  place  bythefall  of  the  walls„ 
*'  The  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head  :  The  moss 
**  whistled  to  the  v/ind.  The  fot  looked  ov- from  the 
*'  windows  j  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved  round  his 
'*  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina,  and  silence 
''  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers."  Nothing  also  can 
he  more  natural  and  lively  than  the  manner  in  which 
Car  then  afterwards  describes  how  the  conflagration  of 
^'3  city  affected  him  w^hen  a  child:  "  Have  I  not  seen 
-'  the  fallen  Balclutiia-?  And  shall  I  feast  v^dthComhal's 
'''•  son?  Comb  all  v/ho  threw  his  fire  in  the  midst  of 
•'  my  father's  hall !  .1  was  young,  and  knew  not  the 
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"  cause  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  smoke 
"  pleased  mine  eye,  when  they  rose  above  ray  walls;  I 
"  oiten  looked  back  wiih  gladness,  when  my  friends 
"  fled  above  t)ie  hill.  But  when  the  years  of  my  youth 
"  came  on,  I  beheld  the  moss  of  mv  fallen  walls.  My 
*'  sigh  arose  with  the  morning;  and  my  tears  descend- 
"  ed  with  night.  Shall  I  not  light,  I  said  to  my  soul, 
**  against  the  children  of  my  foes  ?  and  I  will  light,  O 
"  bard  !  I  teel  tlie  strength  of  my  soul."  in  the  same 
poem  the  assemblingof  t]iecluefsroundFingal,whohad 
been  warned  of  some  impending  danger  by  the  appeiir- 
ance  of  a  prodigy,  is  describedv/ith  so  many  picturesque 
circumstances,  tW  one  imagines  himself  present  in  the 
assembly.  "  Th.e  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  sight, 
"  and  he  foresaw  the  death  of  liis  people.  He  came  in 
"  silence  to  his  hall,  and  took  his  father's  spear ;  the 
*'  mail  rattled  on  liis  breast.  Tlie  heroes  rose  around. 
**  They  looked  in  silence  on  each  other,  marking  the 
**  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  saw  the  battle  in  his  face.  A 
•'  thousand  shields  are  placed  at  once  on  their  arm.s  ; 
*'  and  they  drew  a  diousand  swords*  The  hiUl  of  Sel- 
**  ma  brightened  around.  The  ci.ing  of  arras  ascends. 
"  Thi  grey  dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is  a- 
"  mong  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of 
'*  the  king ;  and  half-assumed  his  spear.'^ 

It  has  been  objected  to  Ossian,  that  his  descnptions 
of  military  actions  are  imperfect,  and  much  less  diver- 
sified by  circumstances  than  thoje  of  Ilom.er.  This  is  in 
some  measure  true*  The  am.azing  fertility  of  Homer's 
invention  is  nowhere  so  much  displayed  as  in  the  inci- 
dents of  his  battles,  and  in  the  little  history  pieces  he 
gives  of  the  persons  slain.  Nor  indeed,  with  regard  to 
the  talent  of  description,  can  too  much  be  said  in 
praise  of  iiom.er.  Every  thing  is  alive  in  his  writings. 
The  colours  witli  which  he  paints  are  those  of  nature. 
13ut  Ossian's  genius  was  of  a  different  kind  from  He-* 
rner's.  It  led  him  to  hurry  towards  grand  objects  ra- 
ther than  to  amuse  liimsclf  with  particulars  of  less  im- 
j}ortance.  He  could  dv/ell  on  the  dcadi  cf  a  favoarite 
'  Vol.  L  K 
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hero  :  but  that  of  a  private  mrin  seldom  stopped  his  ra- 
pid course.  Homer's  genius  was  more  comprehensive 
tJian  Ossian's.  It  included  a  wider  circle  of  objects  ; 
and  could  work  up  any  incident  into  description.  Os- 
sian's  was  more  limited  ;  but  the  region  within  which 
it  chiefly  exerted  itself  was  the  highest  of  ail,  the  region 
of  the  pathetic  and  sublime. 

We  must  not  imagine,  however,  tliat  Ossian's  battles 
consist  only  of  general  indistinct  description.  Such 
beautiful  incidents  are  sometimes  introduced,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  persons  slain,  so  much  diver?itied, 
IIS  show  that  he  could  have  embellished  his  military 
rcenes  with  an  abundant  variety  of  particulars,  if  his 
f:enius  had  led  him  to  dwell  upon  them.  One  man  is 
*'  stretched  in  the  dust  of  his  native  land ;  he  fell, 
•'  where  often  he  had  spread  the  feast,  and  often  raised 
**  the  voice  of  the  harp."  The  maid  of  Inistore  is  intro- 
duced, in  a  moving  apostrophe,  as  v/eeping  for  another ; 
and  a  third,  "  as  rolled  in  the  dust,  he  lifted  his  faint 
**  eyes  to  the  king,"  is  remembered  and  mourned  by 
lingal  as  the  friend  of  Agandecca.  The  blood  pouring 
X  from  the  v/cund  cf  one  who  is  slain  by  night,  is  heard 
*'  hissing  on  the  half-extinguished  oak,"  which  had 
been  kindled  for  giving  light :  Another  climbing  a  tree 
to  escape  from  his  foe,  is  pierced  by  his  sp^ar  from  be- 
hind ;  "  shrieking,  panting  he  fell ;  whilst  moss  and 
*'  withered  branches  pursue  his  fall,  and  strew  the  blue 
**  arms  of  Gaul."  Ne\  er  was  a  finer  picture  drawn  of 
the  ardour  of  two  youthful  warriors  than  the  follov/ing: 
**  I  saw  Gaul  in  bis  armour,  and  my  soul  was  mixed 
"  with  his  :  For  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes ; 
"  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  V\''e  spoke  the  words 
**  of  friendship  in  secret ;  and  the  lightning  of  our 
*'  swords  pouied  together.  We  drew  them  behind 
•'  the  v/ood,  and  tried  the  strength  of  our  arms  on 
•*  the  empty  air." 

Ossian  is  always  concise  in  his  descriptions,  which 
adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  force.  For  it  is  a  great 
mistali^  to  in:agine,  thut  a  crowd  of  particular?,  or  ^ 
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ver^'  full  and  extended  style,  is  of  advantage  to  descrip- 
tion. On  tiie  contrary,  such  a  diffuse  manner  for  the 
most  pare  weakens  it.  Any  one  redundant  circum- 
stance is  a  nuisance.  It  encumbers  and  loads  the  fancy, 
and  renders  the  main  image  indistinct.  "  Obstat,"  as 
Quintiiiansavs  with  regard  to  style,  "  quicquid  non  ad- 
*''juvaL."  To  be  concise  in  description,  is  one  thing  ; 
and  to  be  general,  is  another.  No  description  that 
rests  m  generals  can  possibly  be  good ;  it  can  convey  na 
lively  idea  ;  for  it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we  have 
a  distinct  conception.  But  at  the  same  time,  no  strong 
imagination  dwells  long  upon  any  one  particular ;, 
or  heaps  together  a  mass  of  trivial  ones.  By  the  hap- 
py choice  of  some  one,  or  of  a  few  that  are  the  most 
striking,  it  presents  the  image  more  complete,  shows 
us  more  at  one  glance,  than  a  feeble  im.agination  is  a- 
ble  to  do,  by  turning  its  object  round  and  round  int» 
a  variety  of  lights.  Tacitus  is  of  all  prose  \\Titers  the 
most  concise.  He  has  even  a  degree  of  abruptness  re- 
sembling our  author :  Yet  no  writer  is  more  eminent 
for  lively  description.  Wlien  Fingal,  after  having  con- 
quered the  haughty  Swaran,  proposes  to  dismiss  him 
with  honour :  "  Raise  to-morrow  thy  v/hite  sails  to 
*'  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  !**  he  conveys^ 
by  thus  addressing  his  enemy,  a  stronger  impression  of 
the  emotions  then  passing  within  his  mind,  than  if 
Vv^hole  paragraphs  had  been  spent  in  describing  the  con-< 
flict  between  resentment  against  Swaran,  and  the  ten- 
der remembrance  of  his  ancient  love.  No  amplifica- 
tion is  ij  ceded  to  give  us  the  most  full  idea  of  a  hardy 
veteran,  after  the  few  following  words :  "  His  shield 
*'  is  marked  with  the  strokes  of  battle  ;  his  red  eye  de- 
*'  spises  danger."  When  Oscar,  left  alone,  was  sur-  . 
rounded  by  foes,  "  he  stood,"  it  is  said,  "  growing  ia 
*'  his  place,  like  the  liood  of  the  narrow  vale  ;"  a  hap- 
py representation  of  one,  v/ho  by  daring  intrepidity  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  seems  to  increase  in  his  appearance, 
and  becomes  more  formidable  every  moment,  like  the 
suidea  rising  of  the  torrent  heinraed  in  by  the  valley* 
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And  the  whole  crowd  of  ideas,  concerning  the  circuniK 
stances  of  domestic  sorrow  occasioned  by  a  young  war- 
rior's first  going  forth  to  battle,  is  poured  upon  the 
mind  by  these  words  :  "  Cabnar  leaned  on  his  father's 
*'  spear ;  that  spear  which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall, 
*'  when  the  soul  of  his  mother  was  sad." 

The  conciseness  of  Ossian's  descriptions  is  the  more  . 
proper  on  account  of  his  subjects.  Descriptions  of  gay 
and  smiling  scenes  may,  without  any  disadvantage,  be 
amplified  and  prolqnged.  Force  is  not  the  predomir 
rant  quality  expected  in  these.  The  description  may 
be  weakenedbvbeingdifFuse,  yet  notwithstanding,  njay 
be  beautiful  still.  Whereas,  with  respect  to  grand,  so-, 
]emn,  and  pathetic  subjects,  which  are  Ossian's  chief 
field,  the  case  is  very  different.  In  these,  energy  is 
above  all  things  required.  The  imagination  must  be 
seized  at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  and  is  fiir  more  deeply 
impressed  by  one  strong  and  ardent  image,  than  by  the 
anxious  minuteness  of  laboured  illustration. 

But  Ossian's  genius,  though  cliiefiy  turned  towards 
the  sublime  and  pathetic,  was  net  confined  to  it :  In 
subjects  also  of  grace  and  deHcacy,  he  discovers  the 
hand  of  a  master.  Take  for  an  example  the  followinjT 
elegant  description  of  Agandecca,  wherein  the  tender- 
ness of  Tibullus  seems  united  with  the  majesty  ot^  Vir- 
gil. "  The  daughter  of  snow  overheard,  and  left  the 
'^'  hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  Sha  came  in  all  her  beauty  ; 
*'  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.  Loveli- 
*'  ness  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like 
"  tlie  rnusic  of  songs.  She  sa\y  the  youth  and  loved 
*'  him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her 
*'■  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him  in  secret :  And  she  blest 
*'  the  chief  of  iVIorven."  Several  other  instances  might 
be  produced  of  the  feelings  of  love  and  friendship 
painted  by  our  author  with  "a  most  natural  and  happy 
delicacy. 

The  simplicity  of  Ossian's  m.anner  adds  great  beauty 
to  his  descriptions,  and  indeed  to  his  whole  poetry.  V^c 
meet  v/ith  no  affected  ornaments ;  no  forceci  refinenaent. 
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DO  marks  either  In  style  or  thought  of  a  studied  endea- 
vour to  shine  and  sparkle.  Cssian  appears  everywhere 
to  be  prompted  by  his  feelings :  and  to  speak  from  tlie 
abundance  of  his  lieart.  I  remember  no  more  than  one 
instance  of  what  can  be  called  quaint  thought  in  the 
whole  collection  of  his  works.  It  is  in  the  tirst  book 
of  Fingal,  where,  from  the  tom.bs  of  two  lovers,  two 
lonely\ews  are  mentiontd  to  h?.ve  sprung,  "  whose 
"  branches  wished  to  meet  on  high."  This  sympathy 
of  the  trees  with  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  bor- 
der on  an  Italian  conceit :  and  it  is  somev/hat  curious 
to  find  this  single  instance  of  that  sort  of  wit  in  our 
Celtic  poetry. 

The  "  joy  of  grief,"  is  one  of  Osslan's  remarkable 
expressions,  several  times  repeated.  If  any  one  shaU 
think  that  it  needs  to  be  justified  by  a  precedent,  he 
may  find  it  twice  used  by  Homer ;  in  the  Iliad,  whea 
Achilles  is  visited  by  the  ghost  of  Patroclus ;  and  in 
the  Odyssey,  v/hen  Ulysses  meets  his  mother  in  the 
sludes.  On  both  these  occasions,  tlie  heroes,  melted 
with  tenderness,  lament  their  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  throw  their  arms  round  the  ghost,  "  that  we 
"  might,"  say  they,  '■'  in  a  muiuai  embrace,  enjoy  the 
*'  delight  of  giief." 

But  in  truth  the  expres,-i:)n  stands  in  need  of  no  de- 
fence from  authority ;  for  it  is  a  natural  and  just  ex- 
pression ;  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  that  gratification 
which  a  virtuous  heart  ohen  feels  in  the  indulgence  of 
a  tender  melancholy.  Ossian  makes  a  very  proper  di- 
sti'iction  between  this  gratification,  and  the  destructive 
effect  of  overpowering  gTief.  "  There  is  a  joy  in  grief, 
"  Vv'lien  peace  dwells  in  the  breast  of  the  sad.  But  sor- 
"  row  wastes  the  m.ournful,  O  daughter  of  Toscar,  and 
"  their  days  are  few."  Ta  "  give  the  joy  of  grief,** 
generally  signifies  to  raise  the  strain  of  soft  and  grave 
music ;  and  finely  characterizes  the  taste  of  Ossian's  age 
and  country.    In  those  days,  when  the  songs  of  biirda 

e  Oiiyss.  xi.  an.     Iliad  xxiii  i-'S. 
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were  the  great  delight  of  heroes,  the  tragic  mui^e  wr-s; 
held  in  chief  honour  ;  gallant  actions,  and  virtuous  suf-. 
ferings,  were  the  chosen  theme  {  preferable  to  tliat  light 
and  trilling  strain  of  poetry  and  music,  which  pro- 
motes Hght  and  trifling  manners,  and  serves  to  emascu- 
late the  mind.  "  Strike  tlie  harp  in  my  hall,"  said  t.hc 
great  Fingal  in  the  midst  of  youtli  and  victory,  ^^  Strike 
*'  the  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal  here  the  song. 
*'  Pleasant  is  the  joy  of  grief !  It  is  like  tlie  shower  of 
*'  spring,  v.hen  it  softens,  the  branch  of  the  oak  ;  and 
*'  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O 
'•  Ixirds  •  To-morrov/  we  hft  the  sail  t ." 

Personal  epithets  have  been  much  used  by  all  the 
poets  of  the  most  ancient  ages :  and  when  well  chosen, 
not  general  and  unmeaning,  they  contribute  not  a  little 
to  render  the  style  descripdve  and  animated.  *  Besides 
epithets  founded  on  bodily  distinctions,  akin  to  many 
of  Honier's,  we  find  in  Ossian  several  wl.iich  are  re- 
markably beautiful  and  poetical.  Such  as,  Oscar  of 
tlie  future  lights,  Fingal  of  the  mildest  look,  Carril  of 
Qther  times,  the  mildly  blushing  Everallin  ;  Bragela, 
the  lonely  sun-beam  of  Dunscaich :  a  Culdee,  the  son 
of  the  secret  ceil. 

But  of  all  the  ornaments  eniployed  in  descriptive  po- 
etry, coiBparisons  or  similics  art;  the  most  splendid. 
These  chiefly  form  what  Is  called  |he  imagery  of  a 
poem :  And  as  they  abound  so  much  in  the  works  of 
Ossian,  and  are  commonly  among  the  favourite  passa- 
ges of  all  poets,  it  may  l?e  e:^pected  that  I  should  be 
somewhat  particular  in  my  rciinrks  upon  them. 

Anocticalsiniile?.''-  .  c:  -  re^twoobjectsbrought 
together,  between  v.v    ;  ',  .^ome  nrar  relation  or 

connection  in  the  i«iv.;\.  \-.  '^:^^x.  tliat  relation  ought 
to  be,  caanot  be  precisely  denned.  For  yarious,  almos|t 
riuniberless,are  the  analogies  formed  among  olijects,  by 
a  sprightly  imagination.  The  relation  of  actual  simih- 
t'vide,  or  likeness  ofappe-arance,  is  fir  from  being  the 
only  foundation  of  poetical  coh'ipajison.  Sometimes  3i 

t  Carrie- thura. 
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resembiance  in  the  effect  produced  by  two  objects,  is 
made  the  connecting  principle  :  Sometimes,  a  resem- 
blance in  one  distinguishing  property  or  circumstance. 
Very  often  two  objects  are  brouglit  together  in  a  simile, 
though  they  resemble  one  another,  strictly  speaking,  in 
nothing,  onlv  because  they  raise  in  the  mind  a  train  of 
similar,  and  what  may  be  called  concordant  ideas  ;  so 
that  the  remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled,  serves 
to  OjUicken  aud  heighten  the  impression  made  bvthe  o- 
thcr.    Ihus,  to  give  an  instance  from  our  poet,  tl^e 
pleasure  with  v/hich  an  old  man  looks  hack  on  the  ex- 
ploits oi  his  youth,  has  certainly  no  direct  resemblance 
to  the  beaut\'  of  a  line  evening,  farther  than  that  both 
agree  in  producing  a  certain  calm,  placid  joy.  Yet  Os-, 
sian  has  iounded  upon  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
comparisons  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet.  "  Wilt 
*'  thoanothstenjsonof  die  rock,  to  the  songof  Ossiau? 
♦'  JNIy  soul  is  full  of  other  times  ;  the  joy  of  my  youth 
*'  returns.     Thus,  the  sun  appears  m  the  west,  after 
"  the  stepsof  his  brightness  have  moved  behind  a  storm. 
"  The  green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads.    The  blue 
"  streams  rejoice  in  the  vale.    The  aged  liero  comes 
*'  forth  on  his  stafT;  and  his  gre}'  hair  glitters  in  the 
*'  beam.''     Never  was  there  a  finer  group  of  objects. 
It  raises  a  strong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and  e* 
lation  of  heart,  by  displaying  a  scene,  which  produces  in 
every  spectator  a  corresponding  train  of  pleasing  emo- 
tions ;  the  declining  sun  looking  forth  in  his  brightness 
after  a  storm  ;  the  cheerful  face  of  all  nature  ;  and  the 
still  life  finely  animated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  aged 
hero,  with  his  staff  and  his  grey  locks  ;  a  circumstance 
both  extremely  picturesque  in  itself,  and  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  main  object  of  the  comparison.    Such  a- 
nalogies  and  associatio^is  of  ideas  as  these,  are  highly 
pleasing  to  the  fancA>     They  give  opportunity  for  in- 
troducing many  a  fine  poetical  picture.    They  diver- 
sify the  scene  ;  they  aggrandize  the  subje-ct ;  they  keep 
the  imagination  awake  and  sprightly.  For  as  the  judg- 
ment is  principally  exercised  in  distinguishing  objects, 
^.d  rcma^kicg  the  difference  auiong  those  which  sceia 
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like,  so  the  highest  amusement  of  the  imagination  is  to 
trace  likenesses  and  agreements  among  those  which 
seem  different. 

The  principal  rules  which  respect  poetical  compari- 
sons, are,  that  they  be  introduced  on  proper  occasions, 
when  the  mind  is  disposed  to  relish  them  ;  and  not  in 
tlie  midst  of  some  severe  and  agitating  passion,  which 
cannot  admit  this  play  of  fancy ;  that  they  be  founded 
on  a  resemblance  neither  too  near  and  obvious,  so  as  to 
give  litde  amusement  to  the  imagination  in  tracing  it, 
nor  too  faint  and  remote,  so  as  to  be  apprehended  with 
difficulty;  that  they  serve  either  to  illustrate  the  princi- 
pal object,  and  to  render  the  conception  of  it  more  clear 
and  distinct ;  or  at  least,  to  heighten  and  embellish  it, 
by  a  suitable  association  of  images  «. 

Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
the  imagery  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it :  for  as  he 
copies  after  nature,  his  allusions  will  of  course  be  taken 
from  those  objects  which  he  sees  around  him,  and 
which  have  often  struck  his  fancy.  For  this  reason,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  poetical  imagery,  we 
ought  to  be,  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  country  where  the  scene  of  the  po- 
em is  laid.  The  introduction  of  foreign  iniages  betravs 
a  poet,  copying  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  writ- 
ers. Hence  so  many  lions,  and  tygers,  and  eagles,  and 
serpents  which  we  meet  with  in  the  similies  of  modern 
poets  ;  as  if  diese  animals  had  acquired  som^e  right  to  a 
place  in  poetical  comparisons  forever,  because  employ- 
ed by  ancient  authors.  They  employed  them  with 
propriety,  as  ol^ects  generally  known  in  their  country  j 
but  they  are  absurdly  used  for  illustrations  by  us,  who 
know  them  only  at  second  hand,  or  by  description. 
To  most  readers  of  modern  poetry,  it  were  more  to  the 
purpose  to  describe  lions  ortygers  by  similies  taken  from 
men,  than  to  compare  men  to  lions.  Ossian  is  very 
correct  in  tliis  particular.  His  imagery  is  without  ex- 
ception copied  from  that  face  of  nature  which  he  saw 
before  his  eyes ;  and  by  consequence  may  be  expected, 
u  See  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol,  iii.  c!i,  ip. 
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to  be  lively.  We  meet  wiih  no  Grecian  or  Italian  see" 
nery ;  but  v\'ith  the  mists,  and  clouds,  and  storms,  o* 
a  noithern  mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  similes  than  Ossian.  There 
are  in  this  collection  as  many,  at  least,  as  in  die  whole 
Iliad  and  Odyssev  of  IJomcr.  1  am  indeed  inclined  to 
think, that  the  works  oi  both  poets  are  too  much  crowd- 
ed with  them.  Similes  are  sparkling  ornaments ;  and 
like  all  things  that  sparkle,  arc  apt  to  dazzle  and  tire  us 
by  their  lustre.  But  if  Ossian's  similes  be  too  frequent, 
they  hare  this  advantage  of  being  commonly  shorter 
than  Homer's  ;  they  interrupt  liis  narration  less  ;  ha 
just  glancesasidcto some  resemblingobject,  and  instant- 
Iv  returns  to  his  tbrmer  track.  Homer's  similes  include 
a  wider  range  of  objects.  But  in  return,  Ossian's  are, 
without  exception,  taken  from  objects  of  dignity, 
w  liich  cannot  be  said  for  all  those  vvhich  Homer  em, 
ploys.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  clouds  and 
meteors,  lightning  and  thunder,  seas  and  whales,  rivers, 
torrents,  winds,  ice,  rain,  snow,  dews,  mist,  fire  and 
smoke,  trees  and  forests,  heath  and  grass  and  flowers, 
rocks  and  m.ountains,  music  and  songs,  light  and  dark- 
ness, spirits  and  ghosts  ;  tliese  form  the  circle,  within 
which  Ossian's  comparisons  generally  run.  Some,  not 
many,  are  taken  from  birds  and  beasts  :  as  eagles,  sea- 
fowl,  the  horse,  the  deer,  and  the  mountain  bee  ;  and  a 
very  few  from  such  operations  of  art  as  were  then 
"known.  Homer  has  diversified  his  imagery  by  many 
more  allusions  to  the  animal  world ;  to  lions,  bulls, 
goats,  herds  of  cattle,  serpents,  insects  ;  and  to  the  va- 
rious occupations  of  raral  and  pastoral  life.  Ossian's 
defect  in  this  aiticle  is  plainly  owing  to  the  desert,  un- 
cultivated state  of  his  country,  which  suggested  to  him 
few  images  bevond  natural  inanimate  objects,  in  tlieir 
nidest  form.  The  birds  and  animals  of  the  country 
were  probably  not  numerous  ;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  them  was  slender,  as  they  were  little  subjected  to 
tiie  uses  of  man. 
Tile  grea:  olyection  made  to.  Ossian's  imagery,  is  its 
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uniformity,  and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
comparisons.  In  a  work  so  thick  sown  with  similes, 
one  could  not  but  expect  to  find  images  of  the  same 
kind  sometimes  suggested  to  the  poet  by  resembling  ob- 
jects ;  especially  to  a  pcet  like  Ossian,  who  wrote  trom 
the  immediate  impulse  ot  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  with- 
out much  preparation  of  study  or  labour.  Fertile  as 
Homer's  imagination  is  acknowledged  to  be,  who  does 
not  know  how  often  his  lions,  and  bulls,  and  flocks  of 
sheep  recur,  with  litde  or  no  variat  on  ;  nay,  sometimes 
in  die  very  same  words  ?  The  objection  made  to  Os- 
sian is,  however,  founded  in  a  great  measure  upon  a 
mistake.  It  has  been  supposed  by  inattentive  readers, 
that  wherever  the  moon,  the  cloud,  or  the  thunder,  re- 
turns in  a  simile,  it  is  the  same  simile,  and  the  same 
moon,  or  cloud,  or  thunder,  which  they  had  met  with 
a  few  pages  before.  Whereas  very  often  die  similes 
are  widely  dilrerent.  The  object,  whence  they  are 
taken  is  indeed  in  substaftce  the  same ;  but  tlie  image 
is  new  :  for  the  appearance  of  the  object  is  changed ; 
it  is  presented  to  the  fancy  in  another  attitude  ;  and 
clothed  v/itli  new  -circumstances,  to  make  it  suit  the 
diiferent  illustration  for  which  it  is  employed.  In  this 
lies  Ossian's  great  art ;  in  so  happily  varymg  the  form 
of  die  few  natural  appearances  widi  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, as  to  malce  them  correspond  to  a  great  ma- 
ny different  objects. 

Let  us  take  for  one  instance  the  moon,  which  is  very 
frequently  introduced  into  his  comparisons ;  as  in  north- 
ern climates,  where  the  nights  are  long,  die  moon  is  a 
greater  object  of  attention,  than  in  the  climate  of  Ho- 
mer ;  and  let  us  viev/  how  much  our  poet  has  diversi- 
fied its  appearance.  The  shield  of  a  wanior  is  like 
"  the  darkened  moon  when  it  moves  in  a  dun  circle  thro' 
"  the  heavens."  The  face  of  a  ghost,  wan  and  pale,  is 
like  "  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon."  And  a  diffe- 
rent appearance  of  a  ghost,  thin  and  indistinct,  is  like 
*'  the  new  moon  seen  through  the  gathered  mist,  when 
"  tlie  sky  pours  down  its  flaky  snow,  and  the  world  ;s 
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"  silent  and  dark  ;"  or  in  a  different  form  still,  it  is  like 
M  the  watery  beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rushes  from 
"  between  two  clouds,  and  the  midnight  shower  is  on 
"  the  tield."  A  very  opposite  use  is  made  cf  the  moon 
in  the  description  of  Agandecca :  "  She  came  in  all  her 
"  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  ot  the  east.'* 
Hope,  succeeded  by  disappointment,  is,  "  joy  rising  on 
"  her  face,  and  sorrow  returning  again,  like  a  thin  cloud 
"  on  tlic  moon."  But  when  Swaran,  after  his  defeat, 
is  cheered  by  Fingal's  generosity,  "  His  face  bright- 
*'  ened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaVen,  when  the  clouds 
*'  \  anish  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  the 
"  midst  of  the  sky."  Vinvela  is  bright  as  the  m.oon, 
"  when  it  trembles  over  the  western  wave  ;"  but  the 
soul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is,  "  dark  as  the  troubled  face 
"  of  the  moon,  when  it  fbretels  the  storm."  _  And  by 
a  very  fanciful  and  uncommon  allusion,  it  is  said  cf  Cor- 
mac,  who  was  to  die  in  his  early  years,  "  Nor  long  shcdt 
**  tliou  lift  the  spear,  mildly  shining  beam  of  youth  \ 
"  Death  stands  dimx  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half 
*'  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing  light." 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  may  be  taken 
from  mist,  which,  as  being  a  very  familiar  appearance 
in  the  country  of  Ossian,  he  applies  to  a  variety  oi 
purposes,  and  pursues  through  a  great  many  forms. 
Sometimes,  which  one  would  hardly  expect ;  he  em- 
ploys it  to  heighten  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject. The  hair  of  Morna  is  "  like  the  mist  of  Cromla,^ 
"  when  it  curls  on  the  rock,  ar.d  shines  to  the  beam  cl: 
"  the  west." — "  The  song  com.es  with  its  music  to 
**  m.elt  and  please  the  ear.  It  is  like  soft  mist,  that  rising 
*'  fioni  a  lake,  pours  en  the  silent  vale.  The  green 
*'  flowers  are  filled  v.ith  dtw.  The  sun  returns  in  its 
*'  strengch  and  the  mist  is  gone  ^."    But,  for  the  most 

V  Tlicre  is  a  remarkable  prorriL-ty  in  this  coinparison.  It  is  intend- 
fii  to  explain  the  ctTeet  nf  /r>ft  and  nriournful  music.  Armin  appears 
d:-.curbcil  at  a  performance  of  this  kind.  Carmor  says  to  him, 
*'  Why  hursts  the  sigh  of  Armin  f  Is  there  a  cause  to  nr.ourn  >  '1  he 
^  i<jr'^  '.caiwi  y»ith  its  iiiusic,  to  rr.eU  and  pltase  the  car.     It  is  like 
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part,  mist  is  employed  as  a  similitude  of  some  dingree- 
able  or  terrible  object.  "  The  soul  of  Nathos  was  sad, 
*'  like  the  sun  in  the  dav  of  mist,  when  his  fice  is  wa- 
"  tery  and  dim."  "  Tlie  darkness  of  old  age  comes 
**  like  the  mist  of  the  desert."  **  The  face  of  a  ghost  is 
*'  pale  as  the  mist  of  Cromla."  "  I'he  gloom  of  battle 
*'  is  rolled  along  as  njist  that  is  poured  on  the  valley, 
*'  when  Storms  invade  the  silent  sun-shine  of  heaven." 
Fame  suddenly  departing,  is  likened  to  "  mist  that  flies 
"  away  before  the  rustling  wind  of  the  v;de  :'*  A  ghost, 
slowly  vanishing,  to  "  mist  that  melts  by  degrees  on 
*'  the  sunny  hill."  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous  as-- 
sassination  of  Oscar,  is  compared  to  a  pestilential  fog.- 
**  I  \o\t.  a  foe  like  Cathmor,"  says  Fingal,  "  his  soul  is 
*'  great ;  his  arm  is  strong ;  his  battles  are  full  of  fame. 
"  But  the  little  soul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round 
*'  the  marshy  lake.  It  never  rises  on  the  green  hill,  lest 
*'  the  winds  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave  j 
"  and  it  sends  forth  tlie  daft  of  death."  This  is  a  simi- 
le highly  finished.  Eut  there  is  another  which  is  still 
more  striking,  founded  also  on  mist,  in  tl^e  fourth  book 
of  Temora.  Two  factious  chiefs  are  contending  j 
Cathmor  the  kinginterpose3,rebukesandsilences  them. 
The  poet  intends  to  give  us  the  highest  idea  of  Cath- 
mor's  superiority ;  and  most  effectually  accomplishes 
his  intention  by  the  following  happy  image.  "  Hiey 
**  sunk  from  the  king  on  either  side,  like  two  columns 
**  of  morning  mist,  when  the  sun  rises  between  them, 
**  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  ei- 
*'  ther  side  ;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool."  These  in-- 
stances  may  sufficiently  shew  with  what  richness  of 
imagination  Ossian's  comparisons  abound,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  what  propriety  of  judgment  tliey  are 

*'  like  tlie  soft  mist,"  &-c.  That  i?,  such  mournful  songs  have  a  hap- 
py efiect  to  soften  the  h.eart,  and  to  improve  it  by  tender  emotions*- 
a*  the  moisture  of  tlie  m.ist  refreshes  and  nourishes  the  flowers; 
v.'liiUt  the  sadness  they  occasion  is  only  transient,  and  soon  dispelled 
t>ythe  succeeding  occupations  aad  amusements  of  life:  "  the  M«i 
J'  reL'jras  in  its  strength,  aad  the  mist  is  gonc.'^ 
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employed,  It'his^cld  wasnarrov/,  it  mustbe  admitted  to 
have  been  as  well  cultivated  as  it"  extent  v/ould  allow. 

As  it  is  usual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  comparison  of 
their  similes  iriOre  than  of  other  passages,  it  will  per- 
haps be  agreeable  to  tlie  reader,  to  see  hov/  Homer  and 
Ossian  have  conducted  some  images  of  the  same  kind. 
This  might  be  shown  in  many  instances.  For  as  tliC 
great  objects  of  nature  are  common  to  the  poets  of  all 
nations,  and  make  the  general  storehouse  of  all  ima- 
gery, the  ground-work  of  their  comjxirisons  must  of 
course  be  frequently  die  same.  1  sliall  select  only  a 
few  of  the  most  considerable  from  both  poets.  Mr. 
Pope's  translation  of  Homer  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  here. 
The  parallel  is  altogether  unfair  between  prose,  and 
the  imposing  harmony  of  flovv^ing  niunbers.  It  is  only 
by  viewing  Homer  in  the  simplicity  of  a  prose  transla- 
tion, that  we  can  form  any  comparison  between  tlie 
two  bards. 

The  shock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the  noise  and 
the  tumult  of  battle,  afford  one  of  the  most  grand  and 
awful  subjects  of  description  ;  on  which  all  epic  poeii 
have  exerted  their  strength.  Let  us  first  hear  Homer. 
The  follo\\ang  description  is  a  favourite  one,  for  v/e 
find  it  twice  repeated  in  the  same  words  ^^^  "  When  now 
*'  the  conflicting  hosts  joined  in  the  held  of  battle,  then 
"  were  mutually  opposed  shields  and  swords,  and  the 
"  strength  of  armed  men.  The  bossy  bucklers  v/ere 
"  dashed  against  each  other.  The  universal  tumult  rose. 
"  There  were  mingled  the  triumphant  shoots  and  the 
"  dying  groans  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  The 
f*  earth  streamed  with  blood.  As  when  winter  torrents 
**  rushing  from  the  mountains,  pour  into  a  narrow  val- 
**  ley  their  violent  waters.  They  issue  from  a  thousand 
**  springs,  and  mix  in  the  hollowed  channel.  The  dis- 
"  tant  shepherd  hears  on  the  mountain  their  roar 
"  from  afar.  Such  was  the  terror  and  the  shout  of 
**  the  engaging  arm.ies.'^  In  another  passage,  the  poer> 
much  in  the  manner  of  Ossian,  heaps  simile  on  simile, 

w  IJiati  iv.  446.  and  Iliad  viii.  60. 
Vol.  I.  L 
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to  express  the  vastness  of  the  idea  with  which  his  ima- 
gination seems  to  laboiu".  "  With  a  mighty  shout  the 
*'  hosts  engage.  Not  so  loud  roars  the  v/ave  of  oCean, 
*'  when  driven  against  the  shore  by  the  whole  force  of 
"  the  boisterous  north  ;  not  so  loud  in  the  woods  of 
*'  the  mountain,  the  noise  of  the  flame,  when  rising  in 
*'  its  fury  to  consume  the  forest ;  not  so  loud  the 
**  wind  among  the  lot'ty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  of  the 
*'  storm  rages  ;  as  was  the  clamour  of  tiie  Greeks  and 
"  Trojans,  when,  rearing  terrible,  they  rushed  against 
**  each  other  x." 

To  these  descriptions  and  shniles,  we  may  oppose  the 
following  from  Ossian,  and  lea\e  the  reader  to  judge 
between  them.  He  will  find  images  of  the  same  kind 
employed,  commonly  less  extended;  butthrovvnfoith 
with  a  glowing  rapidity  which  characterises  our  poet. 
**  As  autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing 
**  hills,  towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes. 
*'  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and 
*'  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark 
•*  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin  and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mixed 
•*  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel 
*'  clanging,  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on 
*'  high  ;  blood  bursts  and  smokes  around.  As  the 
**  troubled  noise  of  the  ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  on 
"  high  ;  as  die  last  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  such 
**  is  the  noise  of  battle.  As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to 
*'  the  rock,  so  Swaran's  host  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock 
**  a  thousand  waves,  so  Inisfail  met  Sv/aran.  Death 
*'  raises  all  his  voices  aroimd,  and  mixes  with  the  sound 
**  of  shields.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as 
*'  a  hundred  hammers  that  rise  by  turns  on  the  red  son 
*'  of  the  furnace.  As  an  hundred  winds  on  Morven,  as 
*'  the  streams  of  a  hundred  hills  ;  as  clouds  fly  succes- 
"  sive  over  heaven  ;  or,  as  the  dark  ocean  assaults  die 
*'  shore  of  the  desert ;  so  roaring,  so  vast,  so  tenible,  the 
*'  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath.'''  In  several 
of  these  imsj];eG ;         is  a  remarkabls  similarity  to  Ho- 
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Tner^s;  but  what  follows  is  superior  to  any  compjirison 
that  Homer  uses  on  this  subject.  "  The  groan  of  the 
"  people  spread  over  the  hills ;  it  was  like  tlic  thunder 
**  of  night,  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Con'a ;  andathou- 
**  sand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  udnd."  Ne- 
ver was  an  image  of  more  awful  sublimity  em.ployed 
to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  army  ap- 
proaching, to  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds.  "  As  when 
**  a  shepherd,"  savs  Homer,  "  beholds  from  the  rock. 
"  a  cloud  borne  along  the  sea  by  the  western  wind ; 
"  black  as  pitch  it  appears  from  afar,  sailing  over  the 
**  ocean,  and  cairyin^  the  dieadful  storm.  He  shrinks 
**  at  the  sight,  ana  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave :  Such, 
"  under  the  Ajaces,  moved  on,  the  dark,  the  thickened 
*'  phalanx  to  the  v/ar  t. — "  They  came,"  says  Ossian, 
**  over  the  desert,  like  stormy  clouds,  when  the  winds 
*'  roll  them  over  the  heath ;  their  edges  are  tinged 
**  with  lightning  ;  and  the  echoing  groves  foresee  the 
*'  storm."  The  edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  with  light- 
ning, is  a  sublime  idea ;  but  the  shepherd  and  his 
flock,  render  Homer's  simile  more  picturesque.  This 
is  frequendy  the  difference  betweeen  the  two  poets, 
Ossian  gives  no  more  than  the  main  image,  strong  and 
full.  Homer  adds  circumstances  and  appendages, 
which  amuse  the  fancy,  by  enlivening  the  scenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an  army 
to  "  clouds  that  are  settled  on  the  mountain  top,  in  the 
"  day  of  calmness,  when  tlie  strength  of  the  north  wind 
**  sleeps  z."  Ossian,  with  fall  as  much  propriety,  com- 
pares the  appearance  of  a  disordered  army,  to  "  the 
i'  mountain  cloud,  when  the  blast  hath  entered  its 
"  womb;  andscattersthecurling  gloom  on  ever  v  side." 
Ossian's  clouds  assume  a  great  many  forms ;  and,  as  we 
might  expect  from  his  climate,  are  a  fertile  source  of 
imagery  to  him.  *•  The  warriors  follov.-ed  their  chiefs 
**  like  tnc  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds,  behind  the  red 
**  meteors  of  heaven."    An  army  retreating  without 
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coming  to  action,  is  likened  to  "  clouds,  that  havln* 
"*  long  threatened  rain,  retire  slowly  behind  the  hills.'* 
The  picture  of  Oithona,  after  she  had  determined  to 
die,  is  lively  and  delicate.  "  Her  soul  was  resolved, 
"  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly  looking  eye. 
"  A  troubled  joy  rose  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path 
**  of  the  lightning  on  a  stormy  cloud."  The  image 
also  of  the  gloomy  Cairbar,  meditating,  in  silence,  the 
assassination  of  Oscar,  until  the  moment  came  when 
his  designs  Vv^ere  ripe  for  execution,  is  extremely  noble 
and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  "  Cairbar  heard  their 
"  words  in  silence,  like  the  cloud  of  a  shov/er;  it  stands 
**  darkonCromla,  till  the  lightning  bursts  its  side.  Ths 
**  valley  gleams  witii  red  light;  the  spirits  of  the  storm 
"  rejoice.  So  stood  the  silent  king  of  Temora ;  at 
**  length  his  words  are  heard." 

Homer's  comparison  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog-Star,  is 
very  sublime.  "  Priam  beheld  him  rushing  along  the 
*'  plain,  shining  in  his  armour,  like  tlie  star  of  autumn ; 
•*  bright  arc  its  beams,  distinguished  amidst  the  multi- 
*'  tude  of  stars  in  the  dark  hour  of  night.  It  rises  in 
**  its  splendour ;  but  its  splendor  is  fatal ;  betokening 
**  to  miserable  men  the  destroying  heat  ^•."  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  Fingal  is,  in  like  manner,  compared  by  Os- 
sian,  to  a  star  or  meteor.  "  Fingal,  tall  in  his  ship, 
*'  stretched  his  bright  lance  before  him.  Terrible  was 
*^  the  gleam  of  his  steel :  it  was  like  the  green  meteor 
*'  of  death,  setting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the 
**  traveller  is  alone,  luid  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  iri 
*>  heaven."  The  hero's  appearance  in  Homer  is  more 
magnificent ;  in  Ossian,  more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  storm,  is  a  si- 
militude frequent  among  poets  for  describing  the  fall 
of  a  warrior  in  battle.  Homer  employs  it  often.  But 
the  most  beautifid  by  far  of  his  comparisons,  founded 
on  this  object,  indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  Iliad,  is  that  on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  *'  As 
*^  the  young  and  verdant  olive  which  a  man  hath  reared 
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*'  with  care  in  a  lonely  field,  where  the  springs  of  wa- 
"  ter  bubble  around  it ;  it  is  fair  and  tioui'ishuig;  it  is 
*'  fanned  by  the  breath  of  all  the  winds,  and  loaded 
**  with  white  blossoms ;  when  the  sudden  blast  of  a 
*'  whirlwind  descending,  roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and 
*'  stretches  it  on  the  dust^''."  To  this,  elegant  as  it  is, 
we  may  oppose  the  following  simile  of  Ossian's,  relat- 
ing to  the  death  of  the  three  sons  of  Usnoth.  "  They 
"  fell,  like  three  young  oaks  which  stood  alone  on  the 
*'  hill.  The  traveller  saw  the  lovelv  trees,  and  won- 
"  dered  how  they  grew  so  lonely.  The  blast  of  the  de- 
"  sert  came  by  night,  and  laid  tlieir  green  heads  low. 
**  Next  day  he  returned ;  but  they  were  withered,  and 
"  the  heath  was  bare."  Mnlvina's  allusion  to  the  same 
object,  in  her  lamentation  over  Oscar,  is  so  exquisitely 
tender,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  also.  "  I 
*•  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  presence,  Oscar  !  with  all 
**  my  branches  round  ms.  But  thy  death  came  like  a 
"  blast  from  the  desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low.^ 
*'  The  spring  returned  with  its  showers  ;  but  no  leaf 
"  of  mine  arose."  Several  of  Ossian's  similes  taken 
from  trees,  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  diversified 
with  well  chosen  circumstances  ;  such  as  that  upon  the 
death  of  Ryno  and  Orla  :  "  They  have  fallen  like  the 
"  oik  of  the  desert ;  when  it  lies  across  a  stream,  and 
"  widiers  in  the  v/ind  of  tlie  mountains :"  Or  that 
which  Ossian  applies  to  himself;  "  I,  like  an  ancient 
*'  oak  in  Morven,  moulder  alone  in  my  place;  the  blast 
*'  hath  lopped  my  branches  away ;  and  I  tremble  at 
**  the  winds  of  the  north." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them  ta 
gods,  Ossian  ma!;es  the  same  use  of  comparisons  talien 
from  spirits  and  ghosts.  Swaran  "  roared  in  battle,  like 
"  the  shrill  spirit  of  a  storm  that  sits  dim  on  the  clouds 
"  of  Gormai,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner." 
His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  *'  like  storms  a- 
"  round  the  gliost  of  night,  when  he  calls  them  from 
**  the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepai'es  to  pour  them  oa 
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*'  the  land  of  the  stranger."  *'  They  tell  before  my 
'^  son,  like  groves  in  the  desert,  when  an  angry  ghost 
"  rus-hes  through  night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in 
*'  his  hand."  In  such  images  Ossian  appears  in  his 
strength ;  for  very  seldom  have  supernatural  beings 
been  painted  with  so  much  sublimity,  and  such  force 
of  imagination,  as  by  this  poet.  Even  Homer,  great  as 
he  is,  must  yield  to  him  in  similes  formed  upon  these. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following,  which  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.  "  Meriones  follow- 
*'  ed  Idomeneus  to  battle,  like  Mars  the  destroyer  of 
*'  men,  when  he  rashes  to  war.  Terror,  his  beloved 
**  son,  strong  and  fierce  attends  him  ;  wlio  fills  with 
*'  dismay  the  most  valiant  l}ero.  They  conie  from 
^'  Thrace,armedagainsttheEphyrians,andPhlegyans; 
*'  nor  do  they  regai'd  the  prayers  of  either ;  but  dispose 
<'  of  success  at  their  wili^.'*  The  idea  here  is  un- 
doubtedly noble :  but  observe  what  a  figiu'e  Ossian  sets 
before  the  astonished  imagination,  and  with  what  su- 
blimely terrible  circumstances  he  has  heightened  it. 
*'  He  rushed  in  the  sourid  of  his  arms,  like  the  dread- 
*'  ful  spirit  of  Loda,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a 
*'  thousand  storms,  and  scatters  batdes  from  his  eyes. 
^'  He  sits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  seas.  His  migh- 
*'  ty  hand  is  on  his  sword.  The  winds  lift  his  flaming 
*'  locks.  So  terrible  w^s  Cuchullin  in  the  day  of  his 
♦*  fame." 

Homer's  comparisons  relate  chiefly  to  martial  sub- 
jedls,  to  the  appearance  and  motions  of  armies,  the  en- 
gagement and  death  of  heroes,  aiW  the  various  incidents 
t''.'  vv'ar.  In  Ossian  we  find  a  greater  variety  of  other 
subjects  illustrated  by  similes;  particularlytire  songs  of 
bards,  the  beauty  of  women,  the  different  circumstances 
of  old  age,  sorrow,  and  private  distress ;  v/hich  give  oc- 
casion to  much  beautiful  imagen,^  AVljat,  for  instance, 
can  be  more  delicate  and  moving,  than  the  following' 
smile  of  Oithona's,  in  her  lamentation  over  the  disho- 
r^our  she  had  tuiiered?  "  Chief  of  Strunion,"  replied 
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the  sighing  maid,  "  why  didst  thou  come  over  the 
*'  dark  blue  wave  to  Nuoth's  mournful  daughter  ? 
*'  Why  did  I  not  pass  away  in  secret,  Uke  the  ilower  of 
**  the  rock,  t'lat  hfts  its  fair  hjead  unseen,  and  strews 
"  its  withered  leaves  to  the  blast  ?"  The  music  of  bards, 
a  favourite  object  \vith  Ossian,  is  illustrated  by  a  variety 
of  the  most  btautiful  appearances  that  are  to  be  found 
in  nature.  It  is  compared  to  the  calm  shower  ot  spring ; 
to  the  dews  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes  ;  to  the 
face  of  the  blue  and  still  lake.  Two  similes  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  quote,  because  they  \v'ould  do  honour  to 
any  of  the  most  celebrated  classics.  I'he  one  is :  "  Sit 
**  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard !  and  let  us  hear  thy 
*'  voice ;  it  is  pleasant  as  the  gale  of  the  spring  that 
*'  sighs  on  the  hunter's  ear,  w  lien  lie  v/akens  from 
**  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the  music  of  the  spirits 
"  of  the  hiil.'^  The  other  contains  a  short,  but  exqci- 
sitely  tender  image,  accompanied  v/ith  the  finest  poeti- 
cal painting.  "  The  music  of  Carril  was  like  the  me- 
**  mory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to 
**  the  soul.  The  ghosts  of  departed  bards  heard  it  from 
"  Sllmora's  side.  Soft  sounds  spread  along  the  wood  ; 
**  and  die  siJent  valleys  of  night  rejoice."  What  a  fi- 
gure would  such  imagery  and  such  scenery  have  made, 
had  tliev  been  presented  to  us  adorned  v.-ith  the  sweet- 
ness and  luirmony  ot  the  Virgilian  numbers ! 

1  have  chosen  all  along  to  compare  Ossian  with  Ho- 
mer, rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  ob^■ious  reason.  There 
is  a  much  nearer  correspondence  betv/een  the  tim^es  and 
manners  of  the  two  former  poets.  Both  wrote  in  an 
early  period  of  society ;  both  are  originals  ;  both  are 
distinguished  by  simplicity,  sublimity,  and  fire.  The 
correct  elegance  of  Virgil,  his  artful  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer, die  Roman  stateliness  which  he  everywhere  main- 
tains, admit  no  parallel  widi  the  abrupt  boldness  and 
enthusiastic  warmth  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In  one  article, 
indeed,  there  is  a  resemblance.  Viigil  is  more  tender 
than  Homer ;  and  thereby  agrees  more  with  Ossian  ; 
with  tliis  differer.ce;  that  tlie  fcelipgs  of  the  one  vsc 
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more  gentle  and  polished,  those  of  the  otlier  more 
strong  ;  the  tenderness  of  Vu-gil  softens,  that  of  Os* 
sian  dissolves  and  overcomes  the  heart. 

A  resemblance  sometimes  may  be  observed  between 
Ossian's  comparisons,  and  thoseem  ployed  by  the  sacred 
writers.  They  abound  much  in  this  ligure,  and  they 
use  It  wirh  the  utmost  propriety  ^'.  Tlie  imagery  of 
Scripture  exhibits  a  soil  and  cKmate  altogether  different 
from  those  of  Ossian  ;  a  warmer  country,  a  more  smil- 
ing face  of  nature,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural 
life  much  farther  advanced.  The  wine-press,  and  the 
threshing  floor,  are  often  presented  to  us,  the  cedar  and 
the  palm-tree,  the  fragrance  of  perfumes,  the  voice  of 
the  turtle,  and  the  beds  of  lilies.  The  similes  are,  like 
Ossian's,  generally  short,  touching  on  one  point  of  re- 
semblance, rather  than  spread  out  into  little  episodes. 
In  the  following  example  may  be  perceived  what  inex- 
pressible grandeur  poetry  receives  from  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Deity.  "  The  nations  shall  rush  like  the 
"  rushiiigs  of  many  waters ;  but  God  shall  rebuke 
*'  them,  and  they  shall  fly  far  off,  and  shall  be  chased 
*'  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind,  and 
"  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind  =." 
Besides  formal  comparisons,  the  poetry  of  Ossian  is 
embellished  with  many  beautiful  metaphors  :  Such  as 
that  remarkably  fine  one  applied  to  Deugala;  "  She  was 
"  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty ;  but  her  heart  was 
"  the  house  of  pride."  This  mode  of  expression, 
which  suppresses  the  mark  oicomparison  and  substitutes 
a  figured  description,  in  room  ot  the  object  described, 
is  a  great  enlivener  of  style.  It  denotes  that  glow  and 
rapidity  of  fancy  which,  v/ithout  pausing  to  torm  a  re- 
gular simile,  paints  the  object  at  one  stroke.  "  Thou 
*'  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  east,  rising  in  a  land  un- 
*'  known." — "  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring  ; 
*'  in  v/ar,  the  mountain  storm."  "  Pleasant  be  thy 
*'  rest,  O  lovely  beam,  soon  hast  thou  set  on  our  hilU  i 
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**  The  steps  of  thy  departure  were  stately,  like  the 
"  moon  on  the  blue  trembling  wave.  But  thou  hast 
**  left  us  in  darkness,  first  of  the  maids  of  Lutha !  Sooa 
*'  hast  thou  set,  Malvina  !  but  thou  risest  like  tlie  beam 
"  of  tlie  east,  among  the  spuits  of  thy  friends,  where 
**  they  sit  in  their  stormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the 
*'  thunder."  This  is  coiTect,  and  finely  supported. 
But  in  the  following  instance,  the  metaphor,  though 
x'ery  beautiful  at  the  beginning,  becomes  imperfect  be- 
fore it  closes,  bv  being  improperly  mixed  with  the  lite- 
ral sense.  "  Trathal  went  forth  with  the  stream  of  his 
*'  people  ;  but  they  met  a  rock  ;  Fingal  stood  unmov- 
"  ed  ;  broken  tliey  rolled  back  from  his  side.  Nor 
"  did  they  joll  in  safety ;  for  the  spear  of  the  king 
"  piu-sued  their  flight." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  expect  to 
find  often  employed  by  Ossian  ;  as  the  undisciplined 
imagination  of  early  ages  generally  prompts  exagge- 
ration, and  carries  its  objects  to  excess ;  whereas  longer 
experience,  and  fartlier  progress  in  the  arts  of  lii'e, 
chasten  m.en's  ideas  and  expressions.  Yet  Ossian's  hy- 
perboles appear  not  to  me  either  so  frequent  or  so  harsh 
as  might  at  first  have  been  looked  for  ;  an  advantage 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  more  cultivated  state  in  which, 
as  v/as  before  shewm,  poetry  subsisted  among  the  ancient 
Celtse,  than  among  most  other  barbarous  nations.  One 
ofthemostexaggerateddescriptionsinthe  whole  workj 
is  what  meets  us  at  the  beginning  of  Fingal,  where  the^ 
scout  makes  his  report  to  Cuchullin  of  the  landing  of 
the  foe.  But  tliis  is  so  far  from  deserving  censjjre  that 
it  merits  praise,  as  being  on  that  occasion  natural  and 
proper.  The  scout  arrives,  trembling,  and  full  of  fears ; 
and  it  is  vv'ell  known,  that  no  passion  disposes  men  to 
hyperbolise  more  than  terror.  It  both  annihilates  them- 
selves in  their  own  apprehension,  and  magnifies  every 
object  which  they  view  through  the  medium  of  a  troub- 
led imagination.  Hence  all  those  indistinct  images  of 
formidable  greatness,  the  natural  marks  of  a  disturbed 
and  confvised  mind,  v/hich  occur  in  Moran's  descrip- 
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tion  of  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in  his  relation  of  the 
conference  which  they  held  together ;  not  unhke  the 
report  which  the  atFrighted  Jewish  spies  made  to  their 
leader  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  "  The  land  through 
*'  which  we  have  gone  to  search  it,  is  a  land  that  eat- 
*'  eth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the  people 
"  that  we  saw  in  it,  are  men  of  a  great  stature  ;  and 
"  there  saw  we  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come 
"  of  the  giants  :  and  we  v;ere  in  our  own  sight  as  gras- 
*'  hoppers,  and  so  we  v/ere  in  their  sight'." 

With  regard  to  personifications,  I  formerly  observed 
that  Ossian  was  sparing,  and  I  accounted  for  his  being 
so.  Allegorical  personages  he  has  none ;  and  their  ab- 
sence is  not  to  be  regretted.  For  die  intermixture  of 
those  shadowy  being?,  which  have  notthe  support  even 
of  mythological  or  legendary  belief,  with  human  ac- 
tors, seldom  produces  a  good  effect.  The  fiction  be- 
comes too  visible  and  phantastic  ;  and  overthrows  that 
impression  of  reality,  which  the  probable  recital  of  hu- 
man actions  is  calculated  to  make  upon  the  mind.  In 
the  serious  and  pathetic  scenes  of  Ossian  especially,  al- 
legorical characters  would  have  been  as  much  out  of 
place  as  in  tragedy ;  sening  only  unseasonably  to  a- 
niuse  the  fancy,  whilst  they  stopped  the  current,  and 
weakened  the  force  of  passion. 

With  apostrophes,  or  addresses  to  persons  absent  or 
dead,  which  have  been,  in  all  age?,  the  language  of 
passion,  our  poet  abounds ;  and  they  are  among  his 
highest  beauties.  Witness  the  apostrophe,  in  the  first 
book  of  Fingal,  to  the  maid  of  Inistore,  whose  lover  had 
fallen  in  battle ;  and  that  inimitably  fine  one  of  Cu- 
chullin  to  Bragela,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  book. 
He  commands  the  harp  to  be  struck  in  her  praise ;  and 
the  mention  of  Brageia's  nam^e,  im.m.ediately  suggest- 
ing to  him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas,  "  Dost  thou  raise 
•'  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  find 
*'  the  sails  of  CuchuUin  ?  The  sea  is  rolling  far  distant, 
**  and  its  white  foam  shall  deceive  thee  for  my  sails.** 
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And  now  his  imagination  being  wrought  up  to  con- 
ceive her  as,  at  tliat  moment,  really  in  tliis  sisuationj 
he  becomes  afraid  of  the  harm  she  may  receive  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  night ;  and  witii  an  enthusiasm, 
happy  and  affecting,  tliough  beyond  the  cautious  strain 
of  modern  poetry,  "  Retire,"  he  proceeds,  "  retire, 
**  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  sigh  in 
*'  thy  hair.  Retire  to  tire  hail  of  my  feasts,  and  diink 
*'  of  the  times  that  are  past ;  toi-  I  will  not  return  till 
"  the  storm  of  v^'ar  has  ceased.  O  Connal,  speuk  of 
"  wars  and  arms,  and  send  her  from  my  mind ;  fur 
*'  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white-bosomed 
*'  daughter  of  Sorglan."  This  breathes  all  the  native 
spirit  of  passion  and  tenderness." 

The  addresses  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  e- 
vening  star,  must  draw  the  attention  of  every  reader  of 
taste,  as  among  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  this  col- 
lection. The  beauties  of  each  are  too  great,  and  too 
obvious  to  need  any  particular  comment.  In  one  pas- 
sage only  of  the  acfdress  to  the  moon,  there  appears 
some  obscurity.  "  Whither  dost  shou  retire  from  thy 
*'  Course,  when  the  darknessof  thy  countenance  grov/s  ? 
**  Kast  thou  thy  hall  like  Ossian  ?  Dv/ellest  thou  in  tlie 
"  shadow  of  grief  ?  Have  thy  sisters  fallen  from  heaven  ? 
"  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  diee  at  night,  no  more  ? 
"  Yes,  tliey  have  fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou  dost  of.en 
**  retire  to  mourn."  We  may  be  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend, at  first  view,  the  ground  of  these  specula- 
tions of  Ossian,  concerning  the  moon  ;  but  when  all 
the  circumstances  are  attended  to,  they  will  appear  to 
flow  naturally  from  the  present  situation  of  his  mind. 
A  mind  under  the  dominion  of  any  strong  passion, 
tinctures  with  its  own  disposition,  every  object  v/hich 
it  beholds.  The  old  bard,  with  Iiis  heart  bleeding  for 
the  loss  of  all  hia  friends,  is  meditating  on  the  different 
phases  of  the  moon.  Her  v/aning  and  darkness,  pre- 
sents to  \iis  melancholy  imagination,  the  image  of  sor- 
row ;  and  presently  tlie  idea  arises,  and  is  indulged,^ 
that;,  lii;^  hiiaisif,  she  retires  to  nio'urn  over  the  loss  of 
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Other  moons,  or  of  stars,  whom  he  calls  her  sisters,  and 
fancies  to  have  once  rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now 
feUen  from  heaven.  Darkness  suggested  the  idea  of 
mourning,  and  mourning  suggested  nothing  so  natu- 
rally to  Ossian,  as  the  death  of  beloved  friends.  An 
instance  precisely  similar  of  this  influence  of  passion  may 
be  seen  in  a  passage  which  has  always  been  admired  of 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear.  The  old.  man  on  the  point 
of  distraction  through  tlie  inhumanity  of  liis  daughters, 
sees  Edgar  appear  disguisedlike  abeggarandamadman. 

Lear.  Didst  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?  And 
art  thou  come  to  this  ? 
Couldest  thou  leave  nothing  ?  Didst  thou  give  them  all  ? 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir.        .  , 
Lear.  Death,  traitor !  nothing  could  have  subdued 
nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Lear,  Act  S.  Scene  5. 

The  apostrophe  to  the  winds  in  the  opening  of  Dar- 
thula,  is  in  the  highest  spirit  of  poetry.  "  But  the 
"  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thula,  and  deny  the 
*'  woody  Etha  to  thy  sails.  These  are  not  thy  moun- 
"  tains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  rear  of  thy  climbing 
*'  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near,  and  the  tov/ers 
*'  of  the  foe  lift  their  head.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye 
**  southern  winds  ;  when  the  sons  of  my  love  were  de- 
*'  ceived?  But  ye  have  been  sporting  on  plains,  and 
**  pursuing  the  thistle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had  been  rust- 
*'  ling  in  the  sails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha  rose ! 
**  till  they  rose  in  their  clouds,  and  saw  their  coming 
*'  chief."  This  passage  is  remarkable  for  tlie  resem- 
blance itbearsto  an  expostulation  with  the  wood  nymphs 
on  their  absence  at  a  critical  time  ;  which  as  a  favourite 
poetical  idea,  Virgil  has  copied  from  Theocritus,  and 
Milton  has  very  happily  imitated  from  both. 

Vhere  were  ye,  nymphs !  ^vlicn  the  remorseless  deep 
C'os'd  o'er  the  head  of  ycur  lov'ti  Lycidas? 
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For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 
\\'heie  your  old  bards,  the  famous  druids,  lie; 
Nor  (in  the  shaggy  toy  of  Mcna  hif^h. 
Nor  yet  whore  Ueva  spreads  her  wizard  stream  ^. 

Having  now  treated  fally  of  Ossian's  talents  with 
respect  to  description  and  imagery,  it  only  remains  to 
make  some  observations  on  his  sentiments.  No  sen- 
timents can  be  beautiful  without  being  proper ;  that 
is,  suited  to  the  character  and  situations  of  those  who 
utter  them.  In  this  respect,  Ossian  is  as  correct  as 
most  writers.  His  characters,  as  above  observed,  are 
in  general  well  supported  ;  which  could  not  have  been 
the  Ciise,  liad  the  sentiments  been  unnatural  or  out  of 
place.  A  variety  of  personages  of  different  ages,  sexes, 
and  conditions,  are  introduced  into  his  poem.s ;  and 
they  speak  and  act  with  a  propriety  of  sentiment  and 
behaviour,  whicli  it  is  surprising  to  fmd  in  so  rude  an 
age.  Let  the  poem  of  Dar-thula,  throughout,  be  tiikea 
as  an  example. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  sentlm.ents  be  natural  and 
proper.  In  order  to  acquire  any  high  degree  of  poeti- 
cal merit,  they  must  also  be  sublime  and  pathetic. 

The  sublime  is  not  confined  to  sentiment  alone.  It 
belongs  to  description  also  ;  and  whether  in  descrip-* 
tion  or  in  sentiment,  imports  such  ideas  presented  to  the 
mind,  as  raise  it  to  an  uncomnion  degree  of  elevation, 
and  fill  it  with  admiration  and  astonishment.  This  is 
tlie  highest  effect  either  of  eloquence  or  poetry ;  And 
to  produce  this  etfect,  requires  a  genius  glowing  Vs-ith 
the  strongest  and  \yarmest  conception  of  some  object 
awful,  gi"eat,  or  magnificent.  That  this  character  of 
genius  belongs  to  Ossian,  may,  I  think,  sufficiently  ap- 
pear from  many  of  the  passages  I  have  already  haa  oc- 

g  V.Iton's  Lycidas.  See  Theocrit.  Idyll.  I. 

K-jy.'pti,   Sec. 

And  Virj;.  Eclog.  10. 
Qux  nemora  aut  cui  vo.s  saltu  habuere,  pucilx   Src. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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casion  to  quote.  To  produce  more  instances  were 
superfluous.  If  the  engagement  cf  Fingal  with  the 
spirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura ;  if  the  encounters  of 
the  arraies  of  Fingai ;  if  the  address  to  the  sun  in  Car- 
thon  ;  if  the  similes  founded  upon  ghosts  and  spirits 
,  of  the  night,  all  formerly  mentioned,  be  not  admitted  as 
examples,  and  illustrious  ones  too,  of  the  true  p>oet!cal 
sublime,  I  confess  myself  entirely  ignorant  of  v  this 
qualification. 

Ail  the  circumstances,  indeed,  of  Ossian's  composi- 
tion, are  favourable  to  the  sublime,  more  perhaps  than 
to  any  other  species  of  beauty.  Accuracy  and  correct- 
ness ;  artfully  connected  narration ;  exact  method  and 
proportion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  polished  times. 
The  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage in  the  midst  of  smiling  scenery,  and  pleasurable 
themes.  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes  of  nature,  amidst 
rocks,  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and  battles,  dwells 
the  sublime.  It  is  the  thunder  and  the  hghtning  of 
genius.  It  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of  art.  It  is 
negligent  of  ajl  the  lesser  graces,  and  i)erfectly  consist- 
ent with  a  certain  noble  disorder.  It  associates  natu- 
rally with  the  grave  and  solemn  spirit  which  distin- 
guishes our  author.  For  the  sublime,  is  an  iiwful  and 
serious  emotion  ;  and  it  is  heightened  by  all  tlie  ima- 
ges of  trouble,  and  terror,  and  darkness. 

Ipse  pater,  meUia  nimborum  in  nocte,  corusca 

Fulinina  niolitur  dextra ;  quo  maxima  nsotu 

Terra  tremir;  fiigtrc  fcrcc ;  et  mortalia  corda 

Perpientes,  liumilis  stvavit  pavor;  ille,  flagranti 

Aiit  Atho,  au:  Rhodopen,  aut  aka  Ceraunia  tela 

Dcjicit. VIRG.  GEORG.  L 

Simplicity  and  conciseness,  are  never  failing  charac- 
teristics of  the  style  of  a  sublime  writer.  He  rests  on 
the  majesty  of  his  sentiments,  not  on  the  pom.p  of  iiis 
expressions.  The  main  secret  of  being  sublime,  is  to 
say  great  things  in  fevv^,  and  in  plain  v/ords:  For  every 
superfluous  decoration  degrades  a  sublime  idea.  The 
mind  rises  and  swells  wIiqu  a  lofty  description  or  sen- 
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limerit  Is  presented  to  it,  in  its  native  form.  But  no 
sooner  does  the  poet  attempt  to  spread  cut  this  senti- 
ment or  description,  and  to  deck  it  round  and  round 
with  glittering  ornaments,  than  the  mind  begins  to  fall 
from  its  high  elevation ;  the  transport  is  over ;  the 
beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  sublime  is  gone.  Hence 
the  concise  and  simple  style  of  Obsian,  gives  great  ad- 
vantage to  his  sublime  conceptions  ;  and  assists  them 
in  seizing  the  imagination  with  full  power  i . 

Sublimity,  as  belonging  to  sentiment,  coincides  In  a 
great  measure  with  magnanimity,  heroism,  and  gene- 
rosity of  sentiment.  Whatever  discovers  human  nature 
In  its  greatest  elevation  ;  whatever  bespeaks  a  high  ef- 
fort of  soul,  or  shov/s  a  mind  superior  to  pleasures,  to 
dangers,  and  to  death,  forms  wh.at  may  be  called  the 
moral  or  sentimental  sublime.  For  this  Ossian  is  emi- 
nently distinguished.  No  poet  maintains  a  higher  tone 
of  virtuous  and  noble  sentiment,  throughout  all  his 
v%'0iks.  Particularly  in  all- the  sentiments  of  Fingal, 
there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftiness  proper  to  swell  tlie 
Blind  with  the  highest  ideas  of  human  perfection. 

h  Tlie  noted  saying  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  piJot  in  a  storm ; 
*•  Quid  tirr.es?  Caesarem  veliis;"  is  magnanitr.ous  and  sublime.  Lu3 
can,  notsatis'<ed  with  this  simple  conciseness,  resolved  to  amplify 
and  improve  the  thought.  Observe  how,  every  time  lie  t\vi-ti>  it 
round,  it  depart-  farther  from  the  sublime,  till,  at  last,  it  ends  In  tu- 
mid declamation : 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  Pclapi,  ventoque  furenti 

T/jde  f  jr.um.      Icaliam,  si  coelo  auctore,  recu^as, 

Me,  pete.     Sola  tibi  causa  hajc  est  justa  timoiis 

Vectorem  iion  nos.-ie  tuum  ;  quern  numiiia  nunquanj 

re.-tituunt;  de  q'^o  male  tunc  fortuna  meretur, 

C-um  post  vota  vei.it;  raedias  pernimpe  procellas 

Tutela  secure  mea.     Cctii  iste  frctique, 

Ncn  puppis  nostrac,  labor  est.     Hanc  Cacsare  pressaiu 

A  fiyctu  dcfendit  onus. 

— Quid  tanta  strage  paratur, 

Ignora?  >  Quserit  pelajii  coelique  tumultu 

tjuid  praestet  fortuua  mLM.— . 

PHARSAL.  V.  57S.;, 
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Wherever  he  apppears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The  ob- 
jects which  he  pursues,  are  always  truly  great ;  to  bend 
the  proud;  toprotect  the  injured;  to  defend  his  friends; 
to  overcome  his  enemies  by  generosity  more  than  by 
force.  A  portion  of  the  same  spirit  actuates  all  the  o- 
ther  heroes.  Valour  reigns';  but  it  is  a  generous  \a- 
iour,  void  of  cruelty,  animated  by  honour,  not  by  ha- 
tred. We  behold  no  debasing  passions  among  Fingal's 
warriors  ;  no  spirit  of  avarice  or  of  insult ;  but  a  per- 
petual contention  for  fame  ;  a  desire  of  being  distin- 
guished and  remembered  for  gallant  actions  ;_  a  love  of 
justice  ;  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  friends  and 
their  country.  Such  is  the  strain  of  sentiment  in  the 
works  of  Ossian. 

But  the  sublimity  of  moral  sentiments,  if  they  want- 
ed the  softening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in  hazard  of 
giving  a  hard  and  stiff  air  to  poetry.  It  is  not  enough 
to  admire.  Admiration  is  a  cold  feeling  in  comparison 
of  that  deep  interest  which  the  heart  takes  in  tender 
and  pathetic  scenes  ;  where,  by  a  mysterious  attach- 
ment to  the  objects  of  compassion,  we  are  pleased  and 
delighted  even  whilst  v/e  mourn.  With  scenes  of  this 
kind,  Ossian  abounds  ;  and  his  high  merit  in  these  is 
incontestable.  He  may  be  blamed  for  drawing  tears 
too  often  from  our  eyes  ;  but  that  he  has  the  power  of 
commanding  them,  I'believe  no  man  who  has  the  least 
sensibility  will  cjuestion.  The  general  character  oi  his 
poetry  is  the  heroic,  mixed  v/ith  tiie  elegiac  sU'ain  ; 
admiration  tempered  with  pi:y.  Ever  iond  of  giving, 
as  he  expresses  it,  "  the  joy  of  grief,"  it  is  visible  that  on' 
all  moving  subjects  he  delights  to  exert  his  genius;  and 
accordingly,  never  were  there  finer  pathedc  situations'- 
tlian  what  his  v/orks  present.  His  great  art  in  manag- 
ing them  lies  in  giving  vent  to  the  simple  and  natui «' 
emotionsof  the  heart.  We  meet  with  no  exaggerated 
declamation  ;  no  subtle  refinements  on  sorrovv^ ;  r.o 
substitution  of  description  in  place  of  passion.  Qssi:  Q 
felt  strongly  himself;  and  the  heart  when  uttering  its 
native  language  never  fkilsj  by  pov/erful  sympathy  to 
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l^ect  the  heart.  A  great  variety  of  examples  might  be 
produced.  We  need  only  open  the  hook,  to  find  them 
everywhere.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  mov- 
ing, than  the  lamentations  of  Oithona,  after  her  misfor- 
tune ?  Gaid,  the  son  of  Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  of 
what  she  had  suffered,  comes  to  her  rescue.  Their 
meeting  is  tender  in  the  highest  degree.  He  proposes 
to  engage  her  foe,  in  single  combat,  and  gives  her  in 
charge  what  she  is  to  do,  if  he  himself  shad  tall.  "  And 
*'  shall  the  daugiiter  of  Nuath  live  V  she  rephcd  with  a 
bursting  sigh.  "  Sliall  I  live  in  Troraathon,  and  the  soa 
*'  of  Morni  lov/  ?  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock ;  nor  my 
"  soul  careless  as  that  sea,  whicli  lifts  its  blue  waves  to 
"  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneatli  the  storm.  The  blast 
*'  v/hich  shall  lay  thee  low,  shall  spread  the  branches  oi 
"  Oithona  on  earth.  We  shall  wither  together,  son  of 
*♦  car-borne  Morni !  The  narrow  house  is  pleasant  to 
"  me  ;  and  the  grey  stone  or  the  dead  ;  for  never  more 
*'  will  I  leave  thy  rocks,  sea-surrounded  Tromathon  ! 
"  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  camest  thou  over  the  waves 
"  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not  I  pass 
*'  away  in  secret  like  the  iiower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts 
**  its  friir  head  unseen,  and  strews  its  withered  leaves  on 
"  the  blast  ?  _Why  didst  thou  come,  O  Gaul !  to  hear 
"  my  departing  sigh  ?  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in 
*'  the  bright  beam  of  my  fame  !  Then  had  my  years 
*'  come  on  v.dth  joy ;  and  the  virgins  would  bless  my 
**  steps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  son  of  Morni,  and  my  fa- 
•'  ther  shall  blush  in  his  hall." 

Oithona  m.ourns  like  a  woman  ;  in  Cuchullin's  ex- 
pressions of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the  senti- 
ments ofahero,generousbiitdesponding.  Thesituation 
is  remarkably  fine.  Cuchullin,  roused  from  his  cave,  by 
the  noise  of  battle,  sees  Fingai  victorious  in  the  field.  He 
is  described  as  kindling  at  the  sight.  "  His  hand  is  on 
*'  the  sword  of  his  father?  ;  his  red-rolling  eyes  on  the 
"  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  nish  to  battle ;  and 
"  tliricc  did  Connal  stop  him  ;"  suggesting,  tl\at  Fin^ 

M  3 
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p;-di  was  routing  the  foe  ;  and  that  he  ought  not,  by  tlie 
show  of  superfluous  aid,  to  deprive  the  king  of  any  part 
ot  the  honour  of  a  victory,  which  was  owing  to  him  a- 
lone.  Cuchullin  yields  to  this  generous  sentiment;  but 
we  see  it  stinging  him  to  the  heart  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  disgrace.  "  Then,  Carril,  go,"  repHed  the 
chief,  "  and  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  "\^^hen  Loch- 
*'  !m  f  Jis  away  hke  a  stream  after  rain,  and  die  noise 
*'  of  the  batde  is  over,  then  be  thy  voice  sv/eet  in  his 
*'  ear,  to  praise  tlie  king  of  swords.  Give  him  the 
*'  sword  of  Gaithbat ;  for  Cucliulhn  is  wordiy  no  more 
*'  to  hft  the  arms  of  his  fatliers.  But,  O  ye  gliosts  of 
"  the  lonely  Cromla !  ye  souls  of  chiefs  that  are  no 
*'  more  !  be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuchullin,  and  talk 
**  to  him  in  the  Cclxq  of  his  sorrow.  For  never  more 
*'  shall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the  land. 
*'  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has  shone  :  Like  a  mist  .tliat 
*"  has  fled  away ;  when  the  blast  of  the  morning  came, 
**  and  brightened  the  shaggy  side  of  the  hill.  Connal ! 
*'  talk  of  arms  no  more  :  Departed  is  my  fimie.  My 
*'  sighs  shall  be  on  Cromia's  wind  ;  till  my  footsteps 
*'  cease  to  be  seen.  And  thou,  white -bosomed  Brage- 
*'  la !  miCurn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame  ;  for  vanquish- 
"  ed,  I  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou  sun-beam  of 
*Dunscaichl'* 


-j?:stuat  ingens 


Uno  in  corde  pudor  luctusque,  et  conscia  virtus. 

Besides  such  extended  pathetic  scenes,  Ossian  fre- 
quently pierces  the  heart  byasingjeunexpected  stroke. 
"VVhen  Oscar  fell  in  battle,  *'  No  fathermourned  his  son 
*'  slainin  youth;  no  brother  his  brother  oflove;  theyfell 
*'  without  tears,  for  the  chief  ot  the  people  was  lov/.'' 
In  die  admirable  interview  of  Hector  vvith  Andro- 
mache, in  the  sixth  iiiad,  die  circumstance  of  the  child 
in  his  nurse's  arms,  has  often  been  remarked  as  adding 
much  to  die  tenderness  of  the  scene.  In  the  following 
passage  reladng  to  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  we  find  a  cir- 
cumstance that  must  strike  the  iinagiuation  with  still 
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gi-eater  force.  "  And  is  the  Son  of  Semo  fallen  ?"  said- 
Cairil  witJi  a  sigh.  "  Mournful  i<re  Tura's  walls,  and 
**  sorrow  dwells  at  Duuscaich.  Thyspouseisleft  alone 
**  in  her  youth ;  the  son  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He 
*'  shall  come  to  Bragela,  and  ask  her  why  she  weeps. 
**  He  shall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  v/all,  and  see  his  father's 
**  sword.  Whose  sword  is  that?  he  will  say ;  and  the 
**  soul  of  his  niotliLT  is  sad."  Soon  after  Fingal  had 
shewn  all  the  grief  of  a  father's  heart  for  Ryno,  one  oF 
his  sons,  fallen  in  battle,  he  is  calling,  after  his  accus- 
tomed manner,  his  sons  to  ths  chase.  "  Call,"  says 
he,  "  Fillan  and  Ryno — But  he  is  not  here — My  son 
•*  rests  on  the  bed  of  deatli."  This  unexpected  start 
of  anguish,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  tragic  poet, 

If  she  comes  in,  she^ll  yare  ^peak  to  my  wife — 

^'y  wife  !— my  wife !— Wluu  wife; — I  have  no  wife— 

Oh  msupporcable  !  Oh  heavy  hour! 

OTHELLO,  Act  5-  Scene  f. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets  is  si- 
milar ;  but  the  circumstances  are  varied  with  judgment. 
Othello  dwells  upon  the  name  of  wife,  when  it  had 
.,  fallen  from  him,  with  the  confusion  and  horror  of  one 
tortured  v/ith  guilt.  Fingal,  with  the  dignity  of  a  he- 
ro, corrects  himself,  and  suppresses  his  rising  grief. 

I'he  contrast  which  Ossianfrequentlymakesbetween 
his  present  and  his  former  state,  difRises  over  his  v/hole 
poetry,  a  solemn  pathetic  air,  wliich  cannot  fail  to  make 
impression  on  every  heart.  The  conclusion  of  the  Songs 
of  Selma,  is  particularly  calculated  for  this  purpose. 
Notliing  can  be  more  poetical  and  tender,  or  can  lei\  e 
upon  the  mind  a  stronger,  and  more  affecting  idea  of 
the  venerable  aged  bard.  "  Such  were  the  v\'ords  of 
*'  the  bards  in  the  days  of  the  song  ;  v/hen  the  king 
*'  heard  the  music  of  lu;rps,and  the  tales  of  other  times. 
*'  'I'he  chiefs  gatb.ered  trom  all  their  hills,  and  heard 
"  the  lovdy  sound.  They  praised  the  voice  of  Cona  ■■ ; 
*'  tl:c  first  among  a  thousand  bards.  But  age  is  now 
*'  on  my  tongue,  and  my  soiJ  has  failed.  I  hear,  somei- 
i  Ossian  himself  "is  poeucallv  called  the  Voice  of  'Coi\%. 
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*'  times,  the  ghosts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleasant 
*"  song.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind  ;  I  hear  the 
*'  call  of  years.  Tlicy  say,  as  they  pass  along,  Why 
*'  does  Ossian  sing  ?  Soon  shall  he  lie  in  die  narrow 
*'  house,  and  no  bard  shall  raise  his  fame.  Roll  on, 
"  ye  dark-brown  years  !  for  yt  bring  no  joy  in  your 
*'  course.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Ossian,  for  his 
"  strength  has  failed.  The  sons  of  the  song  are  gone 
"  to  rest.  My  voice  remains,  I'ke  a  blast,  that  roars 
*'  lonely  on  a  sea-surrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are 
*'  laid.  The  dark  moss  whistles  tliere,  and  the  distant 
*'  mariner  sees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole ;  if  to  feel  strongly,  and  to  describe 
naturally,  be  the  two  cJiief  ingredients  in  poetical  genius, 
Ossian  must,  after  fair  examination,  be  held  to  possess 
that  genius  in  a  high  degree.  The  question  is  not  whe- 
tlier  a  few  improprieties  may  be  pointed  out  in  his 
^\'orks  ;  whedier  this,  or  that  passage,  might  not  have 
been  worked  up  with  more  art  and  skill,  by  some  writer 
of  happier  times  ?  A  thousand  such  cold  and  frivolous 
criticisms,  are  altogether  indecisive  as  to  his  genuine 
merit.  But  has  he  the  spirit,  the  fire,  the  inspiration  of 
a  poet  ?  Does  he  utter  the  voice  of  nature  ?  Does  he  ele- 
vate by  his  sentiments?  Does  he  interest  by  his  descrip- 
tions ?  Does  he  paint  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  fan- 
cy ?  Does  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and  tremble,  and 
veep  ?  These  arc  the  great  characteristics  of  true  poe^ 
try.  Where  tliese  are  found,  he  must  be  a  minute  cri- 
tic indeed,  who  can  dwell  upon  slight  defects.  A  few 
beauties  of  this  high  kind,  transcend  whole  volumes  of 
faultless  mediocrity.  Uncouth  and  abrupt,  Ossian  may 
sometimes  appear  by  reason  of  his  conciseness.  But  he 
is  subHm.e,  he  is  pathetic,  in  an  emJnent  degree.  If  iie 
has  not  the  extensive  knowledge,  the  regular  dignity  of 
narration ,  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  description,  which 
we  find  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  yet  in  strength  of  imagi- 
Eation,  in  grandeur  of  sentiment,  in  native  majesty  of 
passion,  he  is  fully  their  equal.  If  he  flows  not  alwa'^^'S 
like  a  clear  stream;  yethebreaksforthoftenlikeatorrent 
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of  fire.  Of  art  too,  he  is  far  from  being  destitute  ;  and 
his  imagination  is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as 
strength.  Seldom  or  never  is  he  either  triHing  or  tedi- 
ous; and  if  he  be  thought  too  nielancholy,  yet  he  is  al- 
ways moral.  Though  his  merit  were  in  other  respects 
much  k-ss  than  it  is,  this  alone  ought  to  entitle  him  to 
high  regard,  that  his  writings  are  remarkably  favour- 
able to  virtue.  They  awake  the  tenderest  sympathies, 
and  inspire  the  most  generous  emotions.  ISTo  reader, 
can  rise  from  him,  without  being  warmed  with  the  sen- 
timents of  humanity,  virtue,  and  honour. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  original  language, 
there  is  no  one  but  must  judge  the  translation  to  de- 
serve the  highest  praise,  on  accouut  of  its  beauty  and 
elegance. 

Of  its  faitlifulness  and  accuracy,  I  have  been  assured 
by  persons  skilled  in  the  Galic  tongue,  who,  from  their 
youth,  were  acquainted  with  many  ot  these  poems  of 
Ossian.  To  transfuse  such  spirited  and  fervid  ideas  from 
one  language  into  another ;  to  translate  literally,  and 
yet  v/ith  such  aglow  of  poetry ;  to  keep  alive  so  mucli 
passion,  andsupport  somuch  dignity  throughout,  is  one 
of  the  most  difiicult  works  of  genius,  and  proves  the 
translator  to  have  been  animated  v/ith  no  small  portion 
of  Ossian's  spirit. 

The  measured  prose  which  he  has  employed,  posses- 
ses considerable  advantages  above  any  sort  of  versifica- 
tion he  could  have  chosen.  Whilst  it  pleases  and  fills 
the  ear  with  a  variety  of  harmonious  cadences,  being, 
at  the  same  time,  freer  from  constraint  in  the  choice  and 
anangement  of  v/ords,  it  allows  the  spirit  of  die  origi- 
nal to  be  exhibited  with  more  justness,  force,  and  sim- 
plicity. Elegant,  however,  and  masterly  as  Mr.  Mac- 
jjherson's  translation  is,  we  must  never  forget,  whilst 
we  read  it,  that  we  are  putting  the  merit  of  the  original 
to  a  severe  test.  For,  we  are  examining  a  poet  stripped 
of  his  native  dress:  divested  of  the  h-armony  of  his  own 
numbers.  We  know  how  much  grace  and.  energy  the 
works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  receive  from  tiie 
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charm  of  versification  in  their  original  languages. 
If,  then,  destitute  of  this  advantage,  exhibited  in  a 
literal  version,  Ossian  still  has  power  to  pk-ase  as  a 
poet ;  and  not  to  please  only,  but  often  to  command, 
to  transport,  to  melt  the  heart ;  we  may  very  safely 
infer,  that  his  productions  are  the  offspring  of  true 
and  uncommon  genius ;  and  we  may  bolaly  assign 
him  a  place  among  those  whose  works  are  to  last 
for  ages. 
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TH  E  substance  of  the  preceding  dissertation  \vas  ori- 
glniiily  delivered,  soon  after  the  first  publication  of 
Fingiil,  in  the  coarse  of  my  lectures  in  the  Univ-^ersity 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  at  the  desire  of  several  of  the  hear- 
ers, was  afterwards  enlarged,  and  given  to  the  public. 
As  the  degree  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the  Poems  of 
Ossian,  appeared  to  be  a  point  which  might  bear  dis- 
pute, I  endeavoured  from  internal  evidence,  to  show 
that  these  poems  must  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod ;  without  pretending  to  ascertain  precisely  the  date 
of  their  composition.  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion,  when 
this  dissertation  was  first  published,  that  there  was  any 
occnsion  for  supporting  their  authenticity,  as  genuine 
productions  of  the  Highlands  of  ScotlariO,  as  transla- 
tions from  the  Gaiic  language  ;  not  forgeries  of  a  sup- 
posed translator.  In  Scotland  their  authenticity  was 
never  called  in  question.  I  myselfhad  particular  reasons 
to  befally  satisfied  concerning  it.  My  knowledge  of  Mr. 
^lacphtrson's  personal  honour  and  integrity,  gave  me 
full  assurance  of  his  being  incapable  of  putting  such  a 
gross  imposition,  first  upon  his  triends,  and  then  upoa 
the  public  ;  and  if  this  had  not  been  suihcient,  I  knev,', 
besides,  that  the  manner  in  which  these  poems  v/ere 
brought  to  light,  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  any 
fraud.  An  accidental  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
distinguished  in  the  literary  world,  gave  occasion  to  Mr. 
Macpherson's  transktting  literally  one  or  two  small 
pieces  of  the  old  Galic  ooetry.  These  being  shewn  to 
me  and  some  others,  rendered  us  verv  c^  -'>•'- 
conaiag  more  acqu-  irf-  -• 
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phersonafraldofnotdoingjusticetocompositions  winch 
he  admired  in  the  original,  was  very  backward  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  translating  ;  and  the  publication  of 
*  The  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poems,'  was,  with  no  small 
importunity  extorted  from  him.  The  high  reputation 
which  these  presently  acquired,  made  it,  he  thought, 
unjust  that  the  woild  should  be  deprived  of  the  posess- 
sion  of  more,  if  moie  of  the  same  kind  could  be  recover- 
ed :  and  JNIr.  Macpherson  was  warmly  urged  by  seve- 
ral gentlemen  of  rank  and  taste,  to  disengage  himself 
from  other  occupations,  and  to  undertake  a  journey 
tlirough  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  on  purpose  to  make 
a  collection  of  those  curious  remains  of  ancient  genius, 
lie  complied  with  their  desire, and  spentseveral  months 
in  visiting  those  remote  parts  of  the  country ;  during 
which  time  he  corresponded  frequently  widi  his  friends 
in  Edinburgh,  informed  them  of  his  progress,  of  the  ap- 
plications which  he  made  in  different  quarters,  and  of 
the  success  which  he  met  with  -,  several  letters  of  his, 
and  of  those  who  assisted  him  in  making  discoveries, 
passed  through  my  hands ;  his  undertaking  v/as  the  ob- 
ject of  considerable  attention  ;  and  returning  at  last, 
fraught  with  the  poetical  treasures  of  the  north,  he  set 
himself  to  translate  under  the  eye  of  some  v/ho  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Galic  language,  and  looked  into  his 
manuscripts;  and,  by  a  large  publication,  made  an  ap- 
peal to  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands,  and  Islands  of 
Scotland,  whether  he  had  been  faitliful  to  his  charge, 
and  done  justice  to  their  well  knov/n  and  favouritv-j 
poems. 

Such  a  transaction  certainly  did  not  afford  any  favour- 
able opportunity  for  carrying  on  an  imposture.  Yet  in 
England,  it  seems,  an  opinion  has  pi;evailed  with  some, 
that  an  imposture  has  been  carried  on  ;  that  the  poems 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world  are  not  translation? 
of  the  works  of  any  old  Galic  bard,  but  modern  compo- 
sitions, formed,  as  it  is  said,  upon  a  higher  plan  of  poe- 
try and  sentiment  tlian  could  belong  to  an  age  and  a 
country  reputed  barbarous :  Ar.d  I  hare  been  called  up- 
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on  and  urged  to  produce  some  evidence  for  satisfying 
the  world  that  they  are  not  the  compositions  of  Mr. 
Macpherson  himself,  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Ossian. 

If  the  question  had  been  concerning  manuscripts 
brought  from  some  distant  or  unknown  region,  with 
which  we  had  no  intercourse  j  or  concerning  transla- 
tions from  an  Asiatic  or  American  language  which 
scarce  any  body  understood,  suspicions  might  natural- 
ly have  arisen,  and  an  autl:ior's  assertions  have  been 
anxiously  and  scrupulously  weighed.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  literal  translation,  professed  to  be  given  of  old 
traditionary  poems  of  our  own  country  ;  of  poems  as- 
serted to  be  known  in  the  original  to  many  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  illustrated  too  by  ma- 
ipy  of  their  current  t;des  and  stories  concerning  them, 
such  extreme  scepticism  is  altogether  out  of  place.  For 
who  would  have  been  either  so  hardy  or  so  stupid,  as 
to  attempt  a  forgery  which  coidd  not  have  failed  of 
being  immediately  detected  ?  Either  the  author  must 
have  had  the  influence  to  engage,  as  confederates  in 
the  fraud,  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
dispersed  as  they  arc  throughout  every  corner  of  the 
British  dominions ;  or,  we  should,  long  ere  this  time, 
have  heard  their  united  voice  exclaiming,  "  These  are 
*'  not  our  poems,  nor  what  we  were  ever  accustomed 
*'  to  hear  from  our  bards  or  our  fathers."  Such  re- 
monstrances would,  at  least,  have  reached  those  who 
dwell  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
Highlands ;  and  must  have  come  loud  to  the  ears  of 
such  especially,  as  were  known  to  be  the  promoters  of 
Mr.  Macpherson's  undertaking.  The  silence  of  a 
whole  country  in  this  case,  and  of  a  country  whose  in- 
habitants are  well  known  to  be  attached  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  all  their  own  andquiues,  is  of  as  much 
weight  as  a  thousand  positive  testimonies.  And  surely, 
no  person  of  common  understanding  would  have  ad- 
-ventured,  as  Mr.  Macpherson  has  done,  In  his  disser- 
ution  on  Temora,  to  engage  in  a  controversy  with  the 
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whole  Irish  nation  concerning  these  poems,  and  to  In* 
sist  upon  the  honour  of  them  being  due  to  Scotland,  if 
they  had  been  mere  forgeries  of  his  own  ;  which  the 
Scots,  in  place  of  supporting  so  ridiculous  a  claim,  must 
have  instantly  rejected. 

Bat  as  reasoning  alone  is  apt  not  to  make  much  im- 
pression, where  suspicions  have  been  entertained  con- 
cerning a  matter  of  fact,  it  vv^as  thought  proper  to  have 
recourse  to  express  testimonies.  I  have  accordingly  ap- 
plied to  several  persons  of  credit  and  honour,  both  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune,  and  clergymen  of  the  established 
church,  v/ho  are  natives  of  the  Highlands  or  Islands  of 
Scotland,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
countrv,  desiring  to  know  their  real  ppmion  of  the 
translations  published  by  Mr.  Macpherson.  Their  o- 
riginal  letters  to  me,  in  return,  are  in  my  possession.  I 
shall  give  a  fair  and  faithful  account  of  the  result  of 
their  testimony  :  And  I  have  full  authority  to  use  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  for  what  I  now  advance. 

I  must  begin  with  affirming,  that  though  among 
those  with  whom  I  have  corresponded,  some  have  had 
it  in  their  power  to  be  more  particular  and  explicit  in 
their  testimony  than  others;  there  is  not,  however,  one 
person,  v/ho  insinuates  the  most  remote  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Macpherson  has  either  forged  or  adulterated  any 
one  of  the  poems  he  has  published.  If  they  make  any 
complaints  of  him,  it  is  on  account  of  his  having  omit- 
ted other  poems  which  they  think  of  equal  m-erit\vith 
yny  Vv^hich  he  has  published.  They  all,  widiout  excep- 
tion, concur  in  holding  his  translations  to  be  genuine, 
and  proceed  upon  their  authenticity  as  a  fact  acknow- 
ledged throughout  all  those  northern  provinces  ;  assur- 
ing me  that  any  one  v.^ould  be  exposed  to  ridicule  a- 
mong  them,  who  should  call  it  in  question.  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  I  had  no  motive  to  direct  my  ciioice  of  the' 
persons  to  whom  I  applied  for  information  preferably 
to  others,  except  their  being  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
persons  in  their  different  coundes  who  v; :rc  most  like- 
ly to  give  light  on  this  head. 


With  regard  to  the  manner  in  wliich  the  ono;lnals  of 
these  pocmshave  been  preserved  and  transmitted,  which 
has  been  represented  as  so  mysterious  and  inexplicable, 
I  have  received  the  follov/ing  plain  account:  that  un- 
til the  present  century,  almost  every  great  family  iii 
the  Highlands  liad  theii"  ov/n  bard,  to  whose  office  it 
belonged  to  be  master  of  all  tlie  poems  and  songs  of 
tlie  country ;  that  among  these  poems  the  works  of 
Ossian  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  later  bards 
by  several  peculiarities  in  his  style  and  manner  ;  that 
dssian  has  been  always  reputed  the  Homer  of  tht 
Highlands,  and  all  his'  compositions  held  in  singular 
esteem  and  veneration  ;  that  the  whole  country  is  full 
of  traditionary  stories  derived  from  his  poems,  con- 
cerning Fingai  and  his  race  of  heroes,  of  whom  tliere 
is  not  a  child  but  has  heard,  and  not  a  district  in  which 
there  are  not  places  pointed  out  famous  for  being  the 
scene  of  some  of  their  feats  of  arms ;  that  it  was 
wont  to  be  the  great  entertainment  of  the  Highlanders, 
to  pass  the  winter  evenings  in  discoursing  of  the  tirnes 
of  Fingai,  and  rehearsing  these  old  poems,  of  v/hich 
they  haA'e  been  all  along  enthiisiastically  fond ;  that 
when  assembled  at  their  festivals,  or  any  of  their  pu- 
blic occasions,  v/agers  w'ere  often  laid  who  could  re- 
ipeat  most  of  them,  and  to  have  store  of  them  in  their 
memories  was  both  an  honourable  and  a  profitable  ac- 
quisition, as  it  procured' them  access  into  the  families 
of  their  great  men  ;  that  with  regard  to  their  antiqui- 
ty, they  are  beyond  all  memory  or  tradition ;  inson:iuch 
that  there  is  a  v/ord  commonly  used  in  the  Highlands 
to  this  day,  when  they  would  express  any  thing  w^hich 
is  of  the  most  remote  or  unknown  antiquity,  importing 
that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Fingai. 

I  am  farther  informed,  that  after  the  use  of  let- 
ters was  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
bards  and  others  began  early  to  commit  several  of  these 
poems  to  WTiting  ;  that  old  manuscripts  of  them,  many 
of  which  are  now  destroyed  or  lost,  are  known  and  at- 
tested to  hare  been  in  possession  of  some  great  fa- 
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milies ;  and  the  most  valuable  of  those  which  remained 
were  collected  by  Mr.  Macpherson  during  his  journey 
through  that  country :  that  though  the  poems  of  Osfii- 
an,  so  far  as  they  were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition, 
were  no  doubt  liable  to  be  interpolated,  and  to  have 
their  parts  disjoined  and  put  out  of  their  natural  order, 
yet  by  comparing  together  the  different  oral  editions 
of  them  (if  vvc  may  use  that  phrase)  in  different  cor- 
ners of  the  country,  and  by  compaiing  these  also  with 
the  manuscripts  which  he  obtained,  Mr.  Macpherson 
had  it  in  his  power,  to  ascertain  in  a  great  measure,  the 
genuine  original,  to  restore  the  parts  to  their  proper 
order,  and  to  give  the  whole  to  the  public  in  that  de- 
gree of  correctness  in  which  it  now  appears. 

I  am  also  acquainted,  that  if  inquiries  had  been  made 
fifty  or  threescore  years  ago,  many  more  particulars 
concerning  these  poems  might  have  been  learned,  and 
many  more  living  witnesses  have  been  produced  for  at- 
testing their  authenticity  ;  but  that  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highland  countries  have  of  late  un- 
dergone a  great  change.  Agriculture,  trades,  and  ma- 
nufactures, begin  to  take  place  of  hunting,  and  the 
shepherd's  life.  The  introduction  of  the  busy  and  la- 
borious arts  has  considerably  abated  that  poetical  en- 
thusiasm which  is  better  suited  to  a  vacant  and  indo- 
lent state.  The  fondness  of  reciting  their  old  poems 
decays  ;  the  custom  of  teaching  them  to  their  children 
is  fallen  into  desuetude  ;  and  few  are  now  to  be  found, 
except  old  men,  who  can  rehearse  from  memory  any 
considerable  parts  of  them. 

For  these  particulars,  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Highlands  and  the  transmission  of  Ossian's  poems,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  reverend  and  very  learned  and  in- 
genious Mr.  John  Macpherson,  minister  of  Slate,  ia 
the  island  of  Sky  ;  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
queen,  minister  of  Kilmuir  in  Sky  ;  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
leod,  minister  of  Glenelg,  in  Inverness-shire ;  Mr, 
Lewis  Grant,  minister  of  Duthel,  in  Inverness-shire ; 
Mr.  Angus  Macneil,  minister  of  the  island  of  South 
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Uist;  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  minister  of  Ross,  in  the  island 
of  Mull ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay,  chaplain  to  the 
88th  regiment. 

The  honourable  Colonel  Hugh  Mackay,ofBighouse, 
in  the  shire  of  Sutherland  ;  Donald  Campbell  of  Airds, 
in  Argyleshire,  Esq.;  ^^neas  Macintosh  of  Mackin- 
tosh, in  Inverness-shire,  Esq. ;  and  Ronald  Macdonell 
of  Kcapoch,  in  Lochaber,  Esq.  captain  in  the  87th 
regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Eraser,  all  concur  in 
testifying  that  Mr^  Macpherson's  collection  consists  of 
genuine  Highland  poems ;  known  to  them  to  be  such, 
both  from  the  general  report  of  the  country  where 
they  live,  and  from  their  own  remembrance  of  the 
originals.  Colonel  Mackay  asserts  very  positively, 
lipon  personal  knowledge,  tliat  many  of  the  poems  pub- 
Jished  by  Mr.  Macpherson  are  true  and  faithful  trans- 
lations. Mr.  Campbell  declares  that  he  has  lieard  ma- 
ny of  them,  and  Captain  Micdonnell,  that  he  has  heard 
parts  of  every  one  of  them  recited  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. 

James  Grant  of  Rothlemurchus,  Esq.  and  Alexander 
Grant  of  Deirachny,  Esq.  both  in  the  shire  of  Inver- 
ness, desired  to  be  named  as  vouchers  for  the  poem  of 
FingaJ  in  particular.  They  re:nembcr  to  have  heard 
it  often  in  their  younger  days,  and  are  positive  tliat 
Mr.  Macpherson  has  given  a  just  translation  of  it. 

Lauchlan  Macpherson  of  Strathmashie,  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, Esq. gives  a  veryfull  and  explicit  testimony, 
from  particular  knowledge,  in  the  follov/ing  words  : 
That  in  the  year  1760,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Macpher- 
son during  some  part  of  his  journev  through  the  High- 
lands in  search  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  ;  that  he  assist- 
ed him  in  collecting  tliem  ;  that  he  took  down  from 
oral  tradition,  and  transcribed  from  old  manuscripts 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  those  pieces  Mr.  Macpher- 
son has  published;  that  since  the  publication  he  has 
careflilly  compared  the  translatica  with  the  copies  of 
the  originals  in  his  hands  ;  and  that  he  finds  it  amaz- 
ingly literal,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to  preserve 
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the  cadence  of  the  Galic  versification.  He  affirms,  that 
among  the  manuscripts  which  were  at  that  time  in 
Mr.  Mac pher son's  possession,  he  saw  one  of  as  old  a 
date  as  the  year  1410. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Macdonald,  In  the  island  of 
Sky,  Baronet,  assured  me,  that  after  having  made,  at 
my  desire,  all  the  enquiries  he  could  in  his  part  of  the 
country,  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macpher- 
son'scollectioncorristedentirelyof  authentic  Highland 
poems  ;  that  he  had  lately  heard  several  parts  of  them 
repeated  in  the  original,  in  the  island  of  Sky,  with 
some  variations  from  the  printed  translation,  such  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  of 
oral  tradition  ;  and  some  parts,  in  particular  the  epi- 
sode ofFainasollis  in  the  tliird  book  of  Fingal,  which 
agree  literally  with  the  translation ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  heard  recitations  of  other  poems  not  translated  by 
Mr.  Macpherson,  but  generally  reputed  to  be  of  Ossi- 
an's  composition,  which  were  of  the  same  spirit  and 
strain  with  such  as  are  translated,  and  which  he  esteem- 
ed not  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  sublimity  of  descrip- 
tion, dignity  of  sentiment,  or  any  other  of  die  beauties 
of  poetry.  This  last  particular  must  have  great  weight ; 
Its  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  judgment  ot  Sir 
James  Macdonald  deserves  to  be  relied  upon,  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  literature  and  taste. 

The  late  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  MacEirlane,  mi- 
nister of  Arrachar  in  Dumbartonshire,  who  was  re- 
markably eminent  for  his  profound  knowledge  in  Ga- 
lic learning  and  antiquities,  wrote  to  me  soon  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  work,  terming  it  a 
masterly  translation  ;  informing  me,  that  he  had  often 
heard  several  of  these  poems  in  the  original,  and  re- 
marked many  passages  so  paiticularly  striking  beyond 
any  thing  he  had  ever  read  in  any  hum.an  composition, 
that  ht  never  expected  to  see  a  strength  of  genius  able 
to  do  therii  that  jusdce  in  a  transition,  which  Mr. 
Macpherson  has  done. 
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Norman  Macleod  of  Macleod,  in  the  Island  of  Sky, 
Esq.  Walter  Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane,  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, Esq.  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  deputy- 
keeper  of  his  R'Lijesty's  signet,  Mr.  Adam  Fergusson, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  E- 
dinburgh,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  natives  of  die 
Highland  counties,  whom  I  had  occasion  to  converse 
with  upon  this  subject,  declare,  that  though  they  can- 
not now  repeat  from  memory  any  of  these  poems  in  the 
original,  yet  from  what  they  have  heard  in  their  youth, 
and  from  the  impression  of  the  subject  still  remaining 
on  their  minds,  they  firmly  believe  those  which  Mr. 
Macpherson  has  published,  to  be  the  old  Poems  of 
Ossian  current  in  the  country. 

Desirous,  however,  to  have  tiiis  translation  particu- 
larly compared  witli  the  oral  traditions  of  any  who  had 
parts  of  the  original  distinctly  on  their  memory,  I  ap- 
plied to  several  clergymen  to  make  inquiry  in  their 
respective  parishes  concerning  such  persons ;  and  to 
compare  what  they  rehearsed  with  the  printed  version. 
Accordingly,  from  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Macpherson, 
minister  of  Slate,  in  Sky ;  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  minister 
of  Ross,  in  Mull ;  Mr.  Angus  Macneil,  minister  of 
South  Ulst ;  Mr.  Donald  Macqueen,  minister  of  Kil- 
muir,  in  Sky  ;  and  Mr.  Donald  Macleod,  minister  of 
Glenelg  ;  I  have  had  reports  on  this  head,  containing 
distinct  and  explicit  testimonies  to  alm^tr'  the  whole 
epic  poem  of  Fingal,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to 
several  also  of  the  lesser  poems,  as  rehearsed  in  the  ori- 
ginal, in  thelrpresence,by  persons  whose  names  and  pla- 
ces of  abode  they  mention,  and  compared  by  themselves 
with  the  printed  translation.    They  affirm  that  in  ma- 
ny places,  what  was  rehearsed  in  their  presence  agreed 
literally  and  exacdy  with  the  translation.     In  some 
places  they  found  variations  from  It,  and  variations  e- 
ven  among  diflFerent  rehearsers  of  the  same  poem  in  the 
original ;  as  words  and  stanzas  omitted  by  some  which 
Others  repeat';;;d,  and  the  order  and  connection  in  come 
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places  changed.     But  they  remark,  that  those  varia- 
tions are  on  the  whole  not  very  material ;  and  that  Mr, 
Xvlacpherson  seemed  to  them  to  follow  the  most  just 
and  authentic  copy  of  the  sense  of  his  aiithor.     Som.e 
of  these  clergymen,  particularly  Mr.  Neil  Macleod, 
can  themseh  es  repeat  from  memory  several  passages  of 
Fingal ;  th-e  translation  of  which  they  assure  me  is  ex- 
?.ct.     Mr.  Donald  Macleod  acquaints  me,  that  it  was 
in  his  house  Mr.  Macpherson  had  the  description  of 
Cuchuliin's  horses  and  chariot,  in  the  first  book  of 
Fingal,  given  him  by  Allan  Macaskill,  schoolmaster. 
Mr.  Angus  Macneil'  writes,  that  Mr.  Macdondd,  a 
parishioner  of  his,  declares,  that  he  has  often  seen  and 
read  a  great  part  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  once  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Clanronald,  and  afterwards 
carried  to  Ireland,  containing  many  of  these  poems  ; 
and  that  he  rehearsed  before  him  several  passages 
cut  of  Fingal,  which  agreed  exactly  with  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson's  translation  ;  that  Neil  Macmurrich,  whose 
predecessors  had  for  many  generations  been  bards  to 
the  family  of  Clanronald,  declared  also  in  his  presence, 
that  he  had  often  seen  and  read  the  same  old  manu- 
script ;  that  he  himself  gave  to  Mr.  Macpherson  a 
manuscript  containing  some  of  the  poems  which  are 
now  translated  and  published,  and  reliearsed  before 
Mr.  Macneil,  in  tlie  original,  the  whole  of  tlie  poem 
intitled  Dar-tluila,  with  \-ery  little  variation  from  the 
printed  translation.    I  have  received  the  same  testimo- 
iiy  concerning  this  poem,  Dar-thula,  from  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson, minister  of  Slate;  and  in  a  letter  communicat- 
ed to  me  from  Lieutenant  Duncan  Macnicol,  of  the 
88th  regiment,  informing  me  of  its  being  recited  in  the 
.original,  in  their  presence,  from  beginning  to  end :  On 
which  I  lay  the  more  stress,  as  any  person  of  taste  who 
turns  to  that  poem  will  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  n-.ost 
highly  finislied  in  the  whole  collection,  and  most  dis- 
tinguished for  poetical  and  sentimental  beauties ;  in- 
somuch, that  wliatever  genius  could  produce  Dar- 
Vliula,  must  be  judged  fully  equal  to  any  performance: 
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contriincd  m  Mr.  Macpherson's  publication.  I  must 
add  here,  that  though  they  who  have  compared  the 
translation  with  what  they  have  heard  rehearsed  of  the 
original,  bestow  high  praises  both  upon  Mr.  Macpher- 
son's genius  and  his  fidelity ;  yet  I  find  it  to  be  their 
general  opinion,  that  in  many  places  he  has  not  been 
able  to  attain  the  strength  and  sublimity  of  the  origi- 
nal which  he  copied. 

I  have  authority  to  say,  in  the  name  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Archibald  Macnab,  of  the  88th  regiment,  or 
regiment  of  Highland  Volunteers  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel Campbell,  that  he  ha<^  undoubted  evidence  of  Mr. 
Macpherson's  collection  being  genuine,  both  from  what 
he  well  rem.embers  to  have  heard  in  his  youth,  and 
from  his  having  heard  very  lately  a  considerable  part  of 
the  poem  of  Tem.ora  rehearsed  in  the  original,  which 
agreed  exacdy  with  the  printed  version. 

By  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  minister  of 
Reay,  in  die  shire  of  Caithness,  I  am  informed,,  that 
twenty-four  years  ago,  he  had  begun  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  some  of  the  old  poems  current  in  his  part  of  the 
country;  on  comparing  which  with  Mr.  Macpherson's 
work,  he  found  in  his  collection  the  poem  entitled  The 
Batde  of  Lora,  some  parts  of  Lathnion,  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Oscar.  From  the  above-men- 
tioned Lieutenant  Duncan  Macnicol,  testimonies  have 
been  also  received  to  a  great  part  of  Fingal,  to  part  of 
Temora,  and  Carric-thura,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of 
Dar-thula,  as  recited  in  his  presence  in  the  original, 
compared,  and  found  to  agree  with  the  translation. 

I  myself  read  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  English 
version  of  the  six  books  of  Fingal,  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Mac- 
pherson  of  Stornoway,  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  mer- 
chant, in  presence  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Ma- 
caulay,  chaplain  to  the  88th  regiment.  In  going  along, 
Mr.  ^lacpherson  vouched  what  was  read  to  be  well 
known  to  him  in  the  original,  both  the  descriptions  and 
the  sentiments.  In  some  places,  though  he  remember- 
ed die  story,  he  did  not  remember  the  words  of  the  ori- 
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ginal ;  in  other  places,  he  remembered  and  repeated  the 
Galic  hnes  themseh'cs,  which,  being  interpreted  to  me 
by  Mr.  Macauly,  were  found,  upon  comparison,  to  a- 
i2;ree  often  htenilly  with  the  printed  version,  and  som.e- 
tunes  with  shght  variations  of  a  word  or  an  epithet. 
Tliis  testimony  carried  to  me,  and  nnisthave  carried  to 
any  other  who  had  been  present,  the  h.ighesl  conviction ; 
being  precisely  a  testimony  of  that  nature  which  an 
EngHshman  weJl  acquainted  with  Milton,  or  any  favour- 
ite author,  would  give  to  a  foreigner,  who  shewed  hira 
a  version  of  this  aurlior  into  his  own  language,  and  want- 
ed to  be  satisfied  from  wiiat  the  Englishman  could  re- 
collect of  the  original,  whether  it  was  really  a  transla- 
tion of  Paradise  Lost,  or  a  spurious  v/ork  under  tliat 
title  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands. 

The  above  mentioned  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay,  Mr. 
Adam  I'crgusson,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Eraser,  governor  to  Francis  Stuart, 
Esq,  inform  me,  thatatseveral  different  times  they  were 
witli  Mr.  Macj^herson,  after  he  had  returned  from  his 
journey  through  the  Highlands,  and  whilst  he  was  era- 
ployed  in  the  work  of  translating;  that  they  looked  in- 
to his  manuscripts,  several  of  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  old ;  that  they  were  fully  satisfied  of  their 
being  genuine  Highland  poems  ;  that  they  compared 
the  translation  in  many  places  v^'ith  the  original ;  and 
they  attest  it  to  be  very  just  and  faithful,  and  remark- 
ably literal. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  vv^hile  to  bestow  this  atten- 
tion on  establishing  the  authenticity  of  the  works  of  Os- 
sian,  now  in  possession  of  the  public :  Becausic  whatever 
rank  they  are  allowed  to  hold  as  works  of  genius ; 
whatever  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  con- 
cerning their  poetical  merit,  they  are  unquestionably 
valuable  in  another  view  ;  as  monuments  of  the  taste 
and  manners  of  an  ancient  age,  as  useful  materials  for 
enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  liuman  mind  and  cha- 
racter; and  must,  beyond  ail  dispute,  be  held  as  at  least 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities,  which  liave  at  any  time 
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enriched  the  republic  of  letters.  More  testimonies  to 
them  miglit  have  been  produced  by  a  more  enlarged 
correspondence  with  the  HigMand.  countries :  But  I 
apprehend,  if  any  apology  is  necessary,  it  is  for  pro- 
ducing so  many  names,  in  a  question  wliere  the  con- 
sentiA,!;  silence  of  a  whole  country,  was  to  every  un- 
prejudiced person  the  strongest  proof,  that  spui-ious 
compositions,  in  the  name  of  that  country,  had  not 
been  obtruded  upon  the  world. 


FINGAL: 

AN  ANCIENT   EPIC    POEM. 
IN  SIX  BOOKS. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
CuchuIUn  (peneral  of  the  [rish  tribes,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac, 
king  of  Ireland)  sitting  alone  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  gate  of  Tura, 
a  castle  of  Ulster  (the  other  chiefs  having  gone  on  a  hunting  party 
to  Cromla,  a  neighbouring  hill,)  is  informed  of  the  landing  of 
Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  by  Moran,  the  son  of  Fithil,  one  of  his 
scouts.  He  convenes  the  chiefs ;  a  council  is  held,  and  disputes 
run  high  about  giving  battle  to  tlie  enemy.  Connal,  the  petty 
king  of  Tongornia,  and  a.T  intimate  friend  of  CuchulHn,  was  for 
retreating,  till  fingal,  king  of  those  Caledonians  who  inhabited 
the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  whose  aid  had  been  previously 
solicited,  should  arrive  ;  but  Calmar  the  son  of  Matlia,  lord  of  La- 
ra, a  country  in  Connaught,  was  for  engaging  the  enemy  immedi- 
ately. CuchuIUn,  of  himself  willing  to  fight,  went  into  the  opi- 
nion of  Calmar.  Marching  towards  the  enemy,  he  missed  three 
of  his  bravest  heroes,  Fergus,  Duchom.ir,  and  Cathhat,  Fergus 
arriving,  tells  CuchulHn  of  the  death  of  the  two  other  chiefs; 
which  introduces  the  affecting  episode  of  Morna,  the  daughter  of 
Connac.  The  army  of  Cuchullin  is  descried  at  a  distance  by  Swa- 
ran, who  ^ent  the  son  of  Arno  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my, wluie  lie  himself  ranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle.  The 
son  of  Arnc  returning  to  Swaran,  describes  to  him  Cuchullin's  cha- 
riot, and  the  terrible  appearance  of  rhat  hero.  The  armies  engage, 
but  night  coming  on,  leaves  the  victory  undecided.  Cuchullin, 
acording  to  the  hospitality  of  the  times,  sends  to  Swaran  a  formal 
invitation  to  a  feast,  by  his  bard  Carril,  the  son  of  Kinfena.  Swa- 
ran refuses  to  come.  Carril  relates  to  Cuchullin  the  story  of  Gru- 
dar  and  Brassolis.  A  party,  by  Connal's  advice,  is  sent  to  observe 
the  enemy ;  which  closes  the  action  of  the  first  day. 

BOOK  I. 

CUCHULLIN  a  sat  by  Tura's  wall ;  by  the  tree  of  tlie 
rustling  leaf.   His  spear  leaned  against  the  mossy 
rock.  His  shield  lay  by  him  on  the  grass.  Ashethought 

a  Cuchullin,  or  rather  Cuth-Ullin, '  the  voice  of  Ullin,'  a  poetical 
name  given  the  son  of  Semo,  grandson  to  Caithbat,  a  dru-d  celebrat- 
ed by  the  bards  for  his  wisdom  and  valour,  from  his  commanding 
the  forces  of  the  province  of  Ulster  against  tlie  Fiibolg;  st  Bel^te, 
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of  mighty  Cairbarh,  a  hero  whom  he  slew  in  war,  the 
scoutc  of  the  ocean  came,  Moran'i  tlie  son  of  Fithil ! 

"  Rise,"  said  the  youtli,  "  CuchuUin,  rise  ;  I  see  the 
ships  of  Swaran.  CuchvJlin,  many  are  the  foe ;  many 
the  heroes  of  the  dark-rolling  sea." 

"  Moran  !"  repHed  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  thou  ever 
tremblest,  son  of  Fithil :  Thy  fears  have  much  increas- 
ed the  foe.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king'i  of  the  lonely  liiils 
coming  to  aid  me  on  green  Ullin's  plains." 

"  I  saw  their  chief,"  says  Moran,  "  tall  as  a  rock  of 
ice.     His  spear  is  like  that  blasted  fir  ;  his  shield  like 

who  were  in  possession  of  Connaught.  CuchuUin,  when  very  young, 
married  Bragela,  the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  passing  over  into  Ire- 
land, lived  for  some  time  with  Connal,  grandsonby  a  daughter  to  Con- 
gal  the  petty  king  of  Ulster.  His  wisdom  and  valour  in  a  short  time 
gained  him  such  reputation,  that  in  tlie  minority  of  Cormac  the  su- 
preme king  of  Ireland,  he  was  chosen  guardian  to  the  yowng  king, 
and  s&le  manager  of  the  war  against  Swaran  king  of  Lochlin.  After 
a  series  of  great  actions  he  v.-as  killed  in  battle  somewhere  in  Con- 
naught,  in  the  twenty-.>evcnth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  to  remarka- 
ble for  liis  strengtli,  that  to  describe  a  strong  man  it  has  passed  into 
a  proverb,  '  He  h.as  t.l;e  slreneth  uf  CuchuUin.'  They  shew  the  re- 
mains of  his  palace  at  Dunscaich  in  the  Isle  of  Sky;  and  a  stone  to 
v/hich  he  bour.d  his  dog  Luath,  goes  stUl  by  his  name, 
b  Cairbar,  or  Cairbre,  signifies  a  strong  man. 
c  We  may  conclude  from  Cuchullin's  applying  for  foreign  aid, 
that  the  Irish  were  not  then  so  numerous  as  they  have  since  been ; 
■whicJi  is  a  great  presumption  against  the  high  antiquities  of  tliac 
people.  Wc  have  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  that  one  legion  only 
was  thought  sufficient,  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  to  reduce  the  whole 
island  under  the  Roman  yoke ;  which  would  not  probably  have  been 
the  case  had  the  island  been  inhabited  for  any  number  of  centurici 
before. 

d  Moran  signifies  many;  and  Fithil,  or  rather  Fili,  '  an  inferior 
bard.' 

e  fingal  the  son  of  Comhal,  and  Morna  the  daughter  of  Thaddu. 
Kis grandfather  was  Trathal,  and  great  grandfather  Trenmor,  buth 
of  whom  are  often  mentioned  in  the  poem.  Trenmor,  according  to 
tradition,  had  two  sons;  Trathal.'who  succeedeil  him  in  theking'- 
dom  of  Morven,  and  Connar,  called  by  the  bards  Connar  the  Grejt, 
who  was  elected  king  of  all  Ireland,  and  was  tlic  ancestor  of  ih.tt 
Cormac  who  t-at  on  the  Irish  tlirone  when  the  invasion  of  Swaran 
happened.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe,  that  the  aica.i* 
bvght  always  to  be  placed  on  the  last  .'ylljible  of  Hogajl, 
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the  rising  moon.  He  sat  on  a  rock  on  die  shore  ;  his 
dark  host  rolled,  like  clouds,  around  him.  Many, 
chief  ot  men!  I  said,  many  are  our  hands  o  war. 
Well  art  thou  named  The  Rlighty  Man  ;  but  many 
mighty  men  are  seen  fiom  Tura's  windy  walls." 

"  He  answered,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  in  this 
land  appears  like  me :  Heroes  stand  not  in  my  pre- 
sence ;  diey  fall  to  earth  beneadi  my  hand.  None  can 
meet  Swaran  in  the  light  but  Fingal,  king  of  stormy 
hills.  Once  we  wrestled  on  rhe  heatli  of  M:ilmorf,  and 
our  heels  overturned  the  v.ood.  Rocks  fell  from  their 
place  ;  and  ri^^ets,  changing  dieir  course,  fled  mur- 
muring from  our  strife.  Three  days  v/e  renev/ed  our 
strife,  and  heroes  stood  at  a  distance  and  trembled.  On 
the  fourth,  Fingal  says,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell ; 
but  Swaran  says  he  stood.  Let  dark  Cuchullin  yield  to 
him  that  is  strong  as  the  storms  of  Maimer. 

**  No  !"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  I  will  never 
yield  to  man  ?  Dark  Cuchullin  shall  be  great  or  dead  ! 
Go,  Fithil's  son,  and  take  my  spear.  Suike  the  sound- 
ing shield  of  Cabait  p.  It  hangs  at  Tura's  rastling  gate ; 
the  sound  of  peace  is  not  its  voice.  My  heroes  shall 
hear  on  the  hill." 

He  went  and  struck  the  bossy  shield.  The  hills  and 
their  rocksreplied.  The  sound  spread  along  the  wood : 
deer  start  by  the  lake  of  roes.  Curach  i>  leapt  from  the 
sounding  rock ;  and  Concal  of  the  bloody  spear.  Cru- 
gal's »  breast  of  snow  hc.its.  high.  The  son  of  Favi 
leaves  the  dark-brown  liind.  It  is  the  shield  of  ^var, 
ssidRonnar!  Thespearof Cuchullin, said Lugar!  Son 
of  the  sea,  put  on  thy  arms !  Calmar,  lift  thy  sounding 

f  Meal-mor,  '  a  great  hill." 

g  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbait,  grandfather  to  the  hero,  was  so  re- 
markable for  his  valour,  thas  h;s  oliield  was  made  use  of  to  alarm  his 
posterity  to  the  battles  of  the  farr.ily.  We  find  Fingal  making  the 
same  use  of  his  own  shield  in  the  4th  book.  A  horn  was  the  most 
common  instrument  to  call  the  army  together,  before  the  inventioa 
•f  bagpipes. 

h  Curaoth  signifies  the  madness  of  battle. 

i  Cruth-geal  '  fair  complcxioutd.' 
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steel !  Puno,  dreadful  hero,  rise !  Cairbar  from  thy  red 
tree  of  Cromla!  Bend  thy  white  knee,  O  Eth !  and  de- 
scend from  the  streams  of  Lena.  Ca-olt  stretch  thy 
white  side  as  thou  movest  along  the  whistling  heath  of 
Mora :  thy  side  that  is  white  as  die  foam  of  the  troubled 
sea,  when  the  dark  winds  pour  it  on  the  murmuring 
rocks  of  Cuthont. 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their  former 
deeds  !  Their  souls  are  kindledi  at  the  battles  of  old, 
and  the  actions  of  other  times.  Their  eyes  are  like 
flames  of  fire,  and  roll  in  search  of  the  foes  of  the 
land.  Their  mighty  hands  are  on  their  swords.  And 
lightning  pours  from  their  sides  of  steel.  They  come 
like  streams  from  the  mountains ;  each  rushes  roaring 
from  his  hill.  Bright  are  the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  ar- 
mour of  their  fathers.  Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes 
follow,  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the 
red  meteors  of  heaven.  The  sounds  of  crashing  arms 
ascend.  The  grey  dogs  howl  between.  Unequally 
bursts  the  song  of  battle.  And  rocking  Cromla'  echoes 
round.  On  Lena's  dusky  heath  they  stand,  like  mist  m 
that  shades  the  hills  of  autumn :  when  broken  and  dark 
it  setdes  high,  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven  ! 

"  Hail,"  said  CuchuUin,  "  sons  of  the  narrow  vales! 
hail,  ye  hunters  of  the  deer  !  Another  sport  is  drawing 
near :  It  is  like  the  dark  rolling  of  that  wave  on  the 
coast !  Shall  we  fight,  ye  sons  of  war !  or  yield  green 
Xnnis-fail"  to,Lochlin  !  O  Connalo,  speak  thou  first  of 

k  Cuthon,  'the  mournful  sound  of  waves.* 

1  Croinleach  signified  a  place  of  worship  among  the  druids.     It  is 
here  the  proper  name  of  a  hill  on  tlie  coast  of  Ullin,  or  Ulstex. 
m  So  when  th'  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array. 
Along  the  skies  their  gloomy  lines  display ; 
The  low  hung  vapours  motionless  and  still 
Rest  on  the  summit  of  the  shaded  hill.  POPE, 

n  Ireland,  so  called  from  a  colony  who  settled  there  called  Falans. 
iniHJ-fail,  i.  e.  the  island  of  the  Fail,  or  Falans. 

o  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cuchullin,  was  the  son  of  Caithbat,  prince 
of  Tongorma,  or  the  island  of  blue  waves,  proijably  one  of  the  He- 
brides.    His  mother  was  Fion-coma  the  daughter  of  Congal.     He 
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men  \  tliou  breaker  of  t!ic  shields !  thou  hast  often 
fought  with  Lochlin :  wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  spear  ?'* 

"  CuchulHn !"  calm  the  chief  replied,  "  tlie  spear  of 
Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  shine  in  battle,  and  to 
mix  with  the  blood  of  thousands.  But  tho'  my  hand 
is  bent  on  war,  my  heart  is  for  the  peace  of  Erin  i'.  Be- 
hold, thou  iirst  in  Cormac's  war,  the  sable  fleet  of  Swa- 
ran.  His  masts  are  as  numerous  on  our  coast  as  reeds 
in  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  ships  are  like  forests  clothed 
with  mist,  when  the  trees  yield  by  Uirns  to  the  squiilly 
wind.  Many  are  his  chiefs  in  battle.  Connal  is  for 
peace  I  Fingal  would  sliun  his  arm,  the  first  of  mortal 
men  !  Fingal  who  scatters  the  mighty,  as  stormy  winds 
tlie  heath,  when  the  streams  roar  through  ecliomg  Co- 
na,  and  niglit  settles  vdth  all  iier  clouds  on  the  hiii  !'* 

"  Fly,  thou  chief  of  peace,"  said  Calmar-i,  the  son 
of  Matha ;  "  fly,  Connal,  to  thy  silent  hills,  where  the 
spear  of  battle  never  shone  !  Pursue  the  dark-brown 
deerofCromla:  and  stopwidi  thine  arrows  the  bound- 
ing roes  of  Lena.  But  blue-eyed  son  of  Semo,  Cu- 
chullin,  i-uler  of  the  war,  scatter  thou  the  sons  of  Loch- 
lin ^  !  and  roar  thro'  the  ranks  of  their  pride.  Let  no 
vessel  of  the  kingdom  of  snow  bound  on  the  dark  roll- 
ing waves  of  Lnistore  *.  O  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin  rise ! 
roar  ye  whirlwinds  of  the  heath !  Amidst  the  tempest 

l-.ad  a  son  by  Foba  of  Conachar-nessar,  who  was  afterwards  king  of 
Ulster.  For  his  services  in  the  war  agaiiiSt  Swaran,  he  haj  lands  con- 
ferred on  him,  whicli,  from  liis  name,  were  called  Tir-chonnuil  or 
Tirconnel,  i.  e   the  land  of  Connal. 

p  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland;  from  '  ear'  or  'iar'  west  and  '  in'  an 
idand.  This  name  was  not  always  confined  to  Ireland,  for  there  is 
the  h  ghest  probabiiiiv  that  the  lerne  of  the  ancients  was  Britain  to 
the  north  of  the  Forth.  For  lerne  is  said  lo  be  the  north  of /Britain, 
vhich  could  not  be  meant  of  Ireland^ 

Strabo,  lib.  2.  et  4.  Ca.saub.  lib.  i. 

q  Calmer  '  a  strong;  man." 

r  The  Galic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  general;  in  a  more  confined 
sense,  that  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 

s  Ini-torc,  « the  island  of  whaks,'  the  anciviit  name  Qf  the  Ork- 
ney iklands, 

0  3 
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let  me  die,  torn  in  a  cloud  by  angry  ghosts  of  men  ;  a- 
midst  the  tempestlet  Calmai-  die,  if  ever  chase  was  sport 
to  him,  so  much  as  the  battle  of  shields  !'* 

*'  Calmar!"  slow  replied  the  chief,  "  I  never  fled,  O 
son  of  Matha  !  I  was  swift  with  my  friends  in  battle  ; 
but  small  is  the  fame  of  Connal !  The  battle  was  won 
in  ray  presence  ;  and  the  valiant  overcame  1  But,  son 
of  Semo,  hear  my  voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of 
Cormac.  Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till 
Fingal  come  with  battle.  Or,  if  war  be  thy  choice,  I  lift 
the  sword  and  spear.  Myjoyshalibe  in  the  midst  of  thou- 
sands ;  and  my  soul  brighten  in  the  gloom  of  the  fight!'* 
"  To  me,"  Cuchullin  replies,  "  pleasant  is  the  noise 
of -arms  !  pleasant  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  before  the 
shower  of  spring !  But  gather  all  the  shining  tribes,  that 
I  may  view  the  sons  of  wai" !  Let  them  move  along  the 
heath ;  bright  as  the  sun-shinebefore  a  storm ;  whenthe: 
west  wind  collects  the  clouds,  and  the  oaks  of  Mor\^en 
echo  along  the  shore." 

"  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle  ?  The  compa- 
nions of  my  arm  in  danger  ?  Where  art  thou,  white- 
bosom'd  Cathbat?  Where  is  that  cloud  in  war  Ducho- 
mart?  And  hast  thou  left  me,  O  Fergus" !  in  the  day 
of  the  storm  ?  Fergus,  first  in  our  joy  at  the  feast !  son 
of  Rossa  !  arm  of  death  !  comest  thou  Hke  a  roe  v  from 
Maimer  ?  like  a  hart  from  the  echoing  hills  ?  Hail, 
thou  son  of  Rossa  !  What  shades  the  soul  of  war  ?" 
"  Four  stones  ^^"  replied  the  chief,  "rise  on  tlie  grave 

t  Oubhcomar,  *  a  black  wdl-shaped  man.* 

o  Fear-guth, '  the  man  of  the  wcril ;'  or  a  commander  of  an  army. 

V  Be  thou  like  a  roe  oi  young  hart  on  the  mountsins  of  Bethcr. 
Solomon's  Song. 

w  Thi«  passage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among  the  ancient 
Scots.  'I  hey  (Jpened  a  gra.ve  six  or  eight  feetciecp  :  The  bottom 
was  lined  with  fine  clay;  and  on  this  they  laid  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased, and,  if  a  warrior,  liis  sword,  and  the  heads  of  twelve  arrows 
by  his  side.  Above  they  laid  another  stratum  of  clay,  in  which  they 
placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the  symbol  of  hunting.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  a  fine  mold,  and  four  stones  placed  on  end  to  mark  tUc 
extent  of  ihc  grave.     Thcje  are  tke  four  stones  iklluded  to  here. 
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of  Cathibat.  These  hands  have  laid  in  earth  Duchomar* 
that  cloud  in  war  !  Cathbat,  the  son  of  Tor  man,  thou 
wert  a  sun-beam  on  the  hill.  And  thou,  O  valiant  Du- 
chomar,  like  the  mist  of  marshy  Lano,  when  it  sails  o- 
ver  the  plains  of  autumn  and  brings  death  to  the  people. 
Morna,  fairest  of  maids !  calm  is  thy  sleep  in  the  cave 
of  the  rock.  Thou  hast  fallen  in  darkness  like  a  star, 
that  shoots  across  the  desert,  when  the  travelleris  alone, 
and  mourns  the  transient  beam."  "^ 

"  Say,"  said  Semo's  blue-eyed  son,  "  say,  how  fell 
the  chiefs  of  Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the  sons  of  Lochlin, 
stri%ang  in  the  battle  of  heroes  ?  Or  what  confines  the 
chiefs  of  Cromla  to  the  dark  and  narrow  houses  ?" 

*'  Cathbat,"  repUed  the  hero,  "  fell  by  the  sword  of 
Duchprnar  at  the  oak  of  the  noisy  streams.  Duchomar 
came  to  Tura's  cave,  and  spoke  to  the  lovely  Morna:" 
"  Morna  y,  fairest  among  women,  lovely  daughter 
of  Cormac-cairbar.  Why  in  the  circle  of  stones,  in  tlie 
cave  of  the  rock  alone  ?  The  stream  murmurs  hoarse- 
ly. The  old  trees  groan  in  the  v/ind.  The  lake  is 
troubled  before  thee,  and  dark  are  the  clouds  of  the 
sky.  But  thou  art  like  snow  on  the  heath  >  and  thy  hair 
like  the  mist  of  Cromla ;  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks, 
and  shines  to  the  beam  of  the  vv^est.  Thy  breasts  are 
like  two  smooth  rocks  seen  from  Brano  of  the  streams; 
thy  rjms  like  two  white  pillars  in  tlie  halls  of  the  migh- 
ty Fingal." 

"  From  whence,"  the  white-armed  maid  replied, 
"  from  whence,  Duchomar,  the  most  gloomy  of  men  ? 
Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible.  Red  are  thy  rolling 
eyes.  Does  Swaran  appear  on  the  sea  ?  What  of  the 
foe,  Duchomar  ?" 

"  From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of 
the  dark-brown  hinds.  Three  havelslain  wlthmybend- 
ed  yew.  Three  with  my  long  bounding  dogs  of  the 
chase.    Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac,  I  love  thee  as  my 

X  The  grave.     The  house  appointed  for  all  livii^     JOB, 
y  Mutrne,  cr  :-.:arr,a. '  a  womir.  belcvcd  by  id.' 
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soul.  I  have  slain  one  stately  deer  for  thee.  High  was 
his  branchy  head  ;  and  fleet  his  feet  of  wind." 

*'  Duchomar !"  calm  the  maid  replied,  "  I  love  thee 
not,  thou  gloomy  man  ;  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock,  and 
dark  thy  terrible  brov/.  But  C;ithbat,  son  of  Tonnan  z, 
thou  ait  the  love  of  Morna.  Thou  art  like  a  sun-beam 
en  the  hill  in  the  day  of  ^le  gloomy  storm.  Sawest  thou 
the  son  of  Tonnan,  lo^-ely  on  the  hill  of  his  hinds  ? 
Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac  waits  the  coming  of 
Cathbat." 

"  And  long  shall  Morna  wait,"  Duchomar  said,  *(  his 
blood  is  on  my  sword.  Long  shall  Morna  wait  for 
him.  He  fell  at  Brano's  stream.  High  on  Cromla  I 
will  raise  his  tomb,  daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar ;  but  fix 
thy  love  on  Duchomar,  his  arm  is  strong  as  a  storm." 

"  And  is  the  son  of  T'orman  fallen  ?"  said  the  raaid 
.of  the  tearful  eye.  "  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  heath ; 
the  youth  with  the  breast  of  snow?  he  that  was  first  in 
the  chase  of  the  hill  ?  the  foe  of  the  strangers  of  the  o- 
cean  ?  Duchomar,  thou  art  dark  a  indeed,  and  cruel  is 
ihy  arm  to  Morna.  But  give  me  tliat  sword,  my  foe ! 
J  love  the  blood  of  Cathbat." 

He  gave  the  sword  to  her  tears.  But  slie  pierced  his 
manly  breast !  He  f>-ll,  like  the  bank  of  a  mountain- 
stream  ;  and  stretching  out  his  arm  he  said — 

"  Daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar,  thou  hast  slain  Du- 
chomar. The  sword  is  cold  in  my  breast :  Mcx  na,  I 
feel  it  cold.  Give  me  to  Moina  ^  the  maid  ;  Ducho- 
mar was  the  dream  of  her  night.  She  will  raise  my 
tomb  ;  and  the  hunter  shall  see  it  and  praise  me.  But 
chaw  the  sword  from  my  breast,  JNlorna,  the  steel  is 
cold." 

She  came,  in  all  her  tears,  she  came,  and  drew  it  from 
his  breast.    He  pierced  her  white  side  with  steel  j  and 


z'Torman,*  thuniler'    Thi?  is  tlic  true  oilgin  cf  the  Jupuer  Ta- 
ramis  of  tlie  ancienrs. 

a  She  a!hi4es  to  his  ii.iiinc.  the  ^arVman. 
b  Mr.>ina,  '  soft  ir  Itrupti  &.nd  pei  tor..' 
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spread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground.  Her  burstlngblood 
sounds  from  her  side :  And  her  white  arm  is  stained 
with  red.  Rolling  in  death  she  lay,  and  Tura's  cave 
answered  to  her  groans. 

"  Peace,"  said  Cuchullin,  "to  the  souls  of  the  heroes } 
their  deeds  were  great  in  danger.  Let  them  ride  a- 
roundc  me  on  clouds,  and  show  their  features  of  war  j 
that  my  soul  may  be  strong  in  danger  ;  my  arm  like 
the  thunder  of  heaven. — But  be  thou  on  a  moon-beam, 
O  Moma,  near  the  \vindow  of  my  rest ;  when  my 
thoughts  are  of  peace  ;  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over. — > 
Gather  the  strength  of  the  tribes,  and  move  to  the 
wars  of  Erin — ^Attend  the  car  of  my  battles  ;  rejoice  in 
the  noise  of  my  course.  Place  three  spears  by  my  side  5 
follow  the  bounding  of  my  steeds  ;  that  my  soul  may 
be  strong  in  my  friends,  when  the  battle  darkens  round 
the  beams  of  my  steel.'' 

As  rushes  a  stream  d  of  foam  from  the  dark  shady 
steep  of  Cromla,  when  the  thunder  is  rolling  above 
and  dark-brown  night  rests  on  half  the  hill^;  so  fierce, 
so  vast,  so  terrible  rushed  on  the  sons  of  Erin.  The 
chief  like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows  follow, 
poured  valour  forth  ias  a  stream,  rolling  his  might  a-- 
long  the  shore. 

The  sons  of  Lochlin  heard  the  noise  as  the  sound  of 
a  winter-stream.  Swaran  struck  his  bossy  shield,  and  cal- 
led the  son  of  Amo.  "  What  murmur  rolls  along  the 
hill  like  the  gathered  flies  of  evening  ?  The  sons  of  In- 
nis-fail  descend,  or  rustling  winds  roar  in  the  distant 
wood.  Such  is  the  noise  of  Gormal  before  the  white 
tops  of  my  waves  arise.  O  son  of  Amo,  ascend  the  hill 
and  Yiew  the  dark  face  of  the  heath." 

c  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  it  is  indeed  to  this  day,  of  some  of 
theHighlanders,  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  hovered  round  tlieir 
living  friends;  and  sometines  appeared  to  them  wheu  the  y  were 
about  to  enter  on  any  great  undertaking. 

d  As  torrents  roll  increas'd  by  numerous  rilU 
With  rage  impetuous  (^own  their  echoing  hill>  ; 
Rush  to  the  vales,  and,  pour'd  along  the  plain. 
Roar  thro'  a  thousand  clunncli  to  the  main.         POPE. 
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He  went,  and  trembling,  swift  returned.  His  eyes 
rolled  widely  round.  His  heart  beat  high  against  his 
side.     His  words  were  faultering,  broken,  slow. 

"  Rise,  son  of  ocean,  rise,  chief  of  the  dark-brown 
sliields ;  I  see  the  dark,  the  mountain  stream  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  deep-moving  strength  of  the  sons  of  Erin. — 
The  car,  the  car  of  battle  comes,like  the  flame  of  death; 
the  rapid  car  of  Cuchullin,  the  noble  son  of  Semo.  It 
bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock  ;  like  the  golden 
inist  of  the  heath.  Its  sides  are  embossed  with  stones, 
and  sparkle  like  the  sea  round  die  boat  of  night.  Of 
pohshed  yew  is  its  beam,  and  its  seat  of  the  smoothest 
bone.  The  sides  are  replenished  with  spears  ;  and  the 
bottom  is  the  footstool  of  heroes.  Before  the  right  side 
of  the  car  is  seen  the  snorting  horse.  The  high-maned, 
brnad-breasted,  proud,  high-leaping,  strong  steed  of  the 
hill.  Loud  and  resounding  is  his  hoof ;  the  spreading 
of  his  mane  above  is  like  that  stream  of  smoke  on  the 
heath.  Bright  are  the  sides  of  the  steed,  and  his  name 
is  Sulin-Siladda. 

*'  Before  the  left  side  of  the  car  is  seen  the  snorting 
horse.  The  dark-maned,  high-headed,  strong-hoofed, 
fleet,  bounding  son  of  the  hill :  his  name  is  Dusronnal 
among  the  stormy  sons  of  the  sword.  A  thousand 
thongs  bind  the  car  on  high.  Hard  polished  bits  shine 
in  a  wreath  of  foam.  Thin  thongs  bright-studded 
with  gem?,  bend  on  the  stately  necks  of  the  steeds.  The 
steeds  that  like  wreaths  of  mist  fly  over  the  streamy- 
vales.  The  wilclness  of  deer  is  in  their  course,  tlie 
strength  of  the  eagle  descending  on  her  prey.  Their 
noise  is  like  tlie  blast  of  winter  on  the  sides  of  the  snow- 
headed  Gormal  e. 

"  Within  the  car  is  seen  the  chief;  the  strong  stormy 
son  of  the  sword  ;  the  hero's  name  is  Cuchullin,  so'i  of 
Semo,  king  of  shells.  His  red  cheek  is  like  my  polis  led 
yew.  The  look  of  his  blue-roliing  eve  is  wide  beneath 
the  dark  arch  of  his  brov^-.  His  hair  Hies  from  his  hiad 
hke  a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  spcar„ 

€  A  hill  cf  Lcchlin. 
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Fly,  king  of  ocecin,  fly ;  lie  comes,  like  a  storm  along 
the  streamy  vale." 

"  When  did  I  lly,"  replied  die  king,  "  from  the  bat- 
tle of  many  spears  ?  When  did  I  fly,  son  of  Arno,  chief 
of  die  litde  soul  ?  I  met  tlie  storm  of  Gormal  when  the 
fqam  of  my  waves  was  high  ;  I  met  the  storm  of  the 
clouds,  and.  shall  I  fly  from  a  hero  i  Were  it  Fingal  him- 
self, my  soul  should  not  darken  before  liim. — Rise  to  the 
battle,  my  thousands  ;  pour  round  me  like  the  echoing 
main.  Gather  round  the  bright  steel  of  your  king ; 
strong  as  die  rocks  of  my  land,  that  meet  the  storm 
with  joy,  and  stretch  their  dark  woods  to  the  wind." 

As  autumn's  ^  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing 
hills,  towards  each  other  approached  die  heroes. — As 
two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix  and 
roar  on  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough  and  dark  in  battle  meet 
Lochlin  and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  strokes  with 
chief,  and  man  with  man  ;  steel,  clanging  sounded  on 
steel,  helmets  are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  bursts  and  smokes 
around.  Strings  twang  on  the  polished  yev/s.  Darts 
rush  along  the  sky.  Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of  light 
that  gild  the  stormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  troubled  noise  of  die  ocean  when  roll  the  waves 
on  high :  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  such 
is  the  noise  of  batde.  Though  Cormac's  hundi'ed  bards 
were  there  to  give  the  war  to  song ;  feeble  v/ere  the 
voices  of  an  hundred  bards  to  send  the  deatlis  to  future 
times.  For  many  were  the  fails  of  the  heroes ;  and 
wide  poured  the  blood  of  the  valiant. 

f  Tl'.e  reader  m.iy  compare  this  passage  with  a  similar  one  in  Ha- 
rrier. Iliad  4.  V.  445. 

Now  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd. 
To  aniiour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd. 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  sqiudrons  drew, 
'1  he  soumlirig  darts  in  iron  tempe  ts  flew. 
With  streaiiiii'g  blood  the  slipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd. 
And  ilau^jliter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide.     POPE. 

Arms  to  armour  crashing,  brav'd 
Knrrible  discord,  ar.d  the  m.uidi:'.^  wl:cc's 
Of  bTAZiU  char.ots  r.ig'A,  &c.  MILTON, 
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Mourn,  ye  sens  of  song,  the  death  of  the  noble  Sitli- 
al)in ;:.  Let  the  sighs  of  Fiona  rise  on  the  dark  heaths 
of  lier  lovely  Ardan.  They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the 
desert,  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  Swaran ;  when,  in 
the  midst  of  thousands  he  roared ;  like  the  shrill  spirit 
of  a  storm,  that  sits  dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  and 
enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner. 

Nor  slept  thy  hand  by  thy  side,  chief  of  the  Isle  of 
misth  ;  many  were  the  d.eatJis  of  thine  arm,  Cuchullin, 
thou  son  ot  Semo.  His  sword  was  like  the  beam  of 
heaven  when  it  pierces  the  sons  of  the  vale  ;  when  the 
people  are  blasted  and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burning 
around.  Dusronnali  snorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes ; 
and  Sifaddak  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle 
lay  behind  them  as  groves  overturned  in  the  desert  of 
Cromla,  when  the  blast  has  passed  the  heath  laden 
with  the  spirits  of  night. 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of  Inis- 
tore';  bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer 
than  the  spirit  of  the  hills,  when  it  moves  in  a  sun- 
beam at  noon  over  the  silence  of  Morven.  He  is  fallen  i 
thy  youth  is  low  ;  pale  beneath  the  sv/ord  of  Cuchul- 
lin.  No  more  shall  valour  raise  the  youth  to  m.atch  the 
blood  of  kings.  Trenar,  lovely  Trenar  died,  thou  maid 
of  Inistore.  His  grey  dogs  are  howling  at  home,  and 
see  his  passing  ghost.  Ilis  bow  is  in  the  hail  unstrung. 
No  sound  is  m  the  heath  of  his  hinds. 

As  roll  a  thousand  waves  on  a  rock,  so  Swaran's  host 
came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thousand  waves,  so  Innis- 
fail  met  Swaran.  Death  raises  all  his  voices  around, 
and  mixes  with  the  sound  of  their  shields.  Each  hero 
is  a  pillar  of  darkness,  and  the  sword  a  beam  of  fire  ia 

g  Sithallin  «ignifies  a  handsome  man  :  Fiona,  '  a  fair  maid;'  and 
Ardan,  'pride' 

h  The  isle  of  Sky  ;  not  improperly  called  the  Isle  of  Mist,  as  ;ts 
high  liills,  which  catch  the  clouds  from  the  western  ecean,  occa-sioa 
aitnost  roTitinual  rains. 

i  One  of  Cuchullln's  horses.     Dubhstron-gheal. 

k  .'•"ithfadda,  i.  e.  a  long  utridc. 

I  'i  he  m.ai<I  of  Ir.jstuie  was  the  daughter  of  Gorlo  king  of  fnis- 
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his  hand.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a, 
hundred  iiammers  that  rise  by  turns  on  the  red  son  of 
the  furnace. 

Who  are  these  on  Lena's  heath  that  are  so  gloomy 
jind  dark  ?  Who  are  these  like  two  clouds  m,  and  their 
swords  like  lightning  above  them  ?  The  little  hills  are 
troubled  around,  and  the  rocks  tremble  with  all  their 
moss.  Who  is  it  but  Ocean's  son  and  the  car-borne 
chief  of  Erin  ?  Many  are  the  cUixious  eyes  of  their 
friends,  as  they  see  them  dim  on  the  heath.  Nov/ 
pight  conceals  the  chief  in  her  clouds,  ^d  ends  the  ter^ 
rible  fight. 

It  was  on  Cromla's  shaggy  side  that  Dorglas  placed 
the  deer-T ;  the  early  fortune  of  die  chase,  before  the 
heroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred  youths  collect  the  heath ; 
ten  heroes  blow  the  fire  ;  three  hundred  chuse  the  po- 
lished stones.    The  feast  is  smoking  wide. 

Cuchullin,  chief  of  Erin's  war,  resimied  his  mighty 
soul.  He  stood  upon  his  beamy  spear,  and  spoke  to  the 
son  of  songs ;  to  Carril  of  other  times,  the  grey-haijced 

tore,  or  Orkney  Ulands.  Trenar  \i-as  brother  to  the  king  of  Iniscon, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  islands  of  Shetland.  The  Orkneys  and 
Sherland  were  at  that  tirr.e  subject  to  the  king  of  Lociilin.  We  had 
that  tlie  dogs  of  'Trenar  are  sensible  at  home  of  the  death  of  their 
master,  the  very  instant  he  is  killed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times, 
that  the  sovils  of  heroes  went  immediately  after  death  to  the  liills  of 
their  country,  and  the  scenes  they  frcijueiv,;d  in  the  inqst  happy 
time  of  their  life.  It  was  thought  too  that  dogs  and  horses  saw  the 
ghosts  of  the  deceased. 

m  As  when  two  black  clouds 
With  Heav'ns  artillery  fraught,  comes  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian.  MILTOV. 

n  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feasts  after  hunting,  is  hand- 
ed down  by  tradition.  A  pit  lined  with  smooth  stones  was  made; 
and  near  it  stood  a  heap  of  smootli  flat  stones  of  the  flint  kind.  'I'he 
,stone--.  as  we!!  as  the  pit,  were  pr.^psrly  heated  with  heath.  Then 
they  L.id  some  venison  in  the  bottom,  and  a  stratum  of  the  stone^ 
above  it;  and  thus  they  did  alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  The 
vholc  was  covered  over  with  heath  to  confine  the  steam.  Whether 
this  is  probabie  I  cannot  say  ;  but  some  pits  ure  shown,  vvll!th  the 
VV.I  :.\r  sav  were  used  iu  thit  manner. 

Vol.!,  f    ' 
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son  of  Kisfena".  "  Is  this  feast  spread  for  me  alone ; 
and  the  king  of  Lochhn  on  Ullin's  shore,  far  from  the 
deer  oi  Ins  hills,  and  sounding  halls  of  his  feasts  !  Rise, 
Carril  of  other  times,  and  carry  my  words  to  Swaran; 
tell  him  that  came  from  the  roaring  of  waters,  that  Cit- 
chulhn  gives  his  feast.  Here  let  him  listen  to  the  sound 
ot  my  groves  amidst  the  clouds  of  night.  For  cold  and 
bleak  the  blustering  winds  rush  over  the  foam  of  his 
seas.  Here  let  him  praise  the  trembling  harp,  and  hear 
the  songs  of  heroes." 

Old  Carril^  went^  with  softest  voice,  and  called  the 
kmg  ot  dark-brown  shields.  "  Rise  from  the  skins  of 
thy  chase,  rise,  Sv/aran  king  of  groves.  Cuchullin  gives 
the  joy  of  shells  ;  partake  the  feast  of  Erin's  blue-eyed 
chief."  He  answered  like  the  sullen  sound  of  Cromla 
before  a  storm.  "  Though  all  thy  daughters,  Innis-fail, 
should  extend  their  arms  of  snow,  raise  high  the  hear- 
ings of  their  breasts,  and  sofdy  roll  their  eyes  of  love; 
yet,  fixed  as  Lochlin's  thousand  rocks,  here  Swaran 
shall  remain  ;  till  morn,  with  the  young  beams  of  the 
east,  shall  light  me  to  the  death  of  Cuchullin.  Pleasant 
to  my  ear  is  Lochlin's  v/ind.  It  rushes  over  my  seas. 
It  speaks  aloft  in  all  my  shrouds,  and  brings  my  green 
forests  to  my  m.ind ;  the  green  forests  cf  Gormal  thst 
often  echoed  to  my  v.inds,  when  my  spear  was  red  in 
the  chase  of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cuchullin  yield  to  me 
the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac  ;  or  Erin's  torrents  shall 
show  from  their  hills  the  red  foam  of  the  blood  of  his 
pride." 

"  Sad  is  the  sound  of  Swaran's  voice,"  said  Carril  of 
other  times  :  "  Sad  to  himself  alone,"  said  the  blue- 
eyed  son  of  Semo.  "  But,  Carril,  raise  thy  voice  on 
high,  and  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times.  Send  thou  the 
night  away  in  song  ;  and  'Ave  the  joy  of  grief.  For 
many  heroes  and  maids  of  love  have  moved  on  Innis- 
fail.  And  lovely  are  the  songs  of  woe  that  are  heard 
on  Albion's  rocks ;  when  the  noise  of  the  cluise  is  oyer, 
o  Ceanfeana,  i.  c.  the  head  of  ihe  people. 
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and  the  streams  of  Cona  answer  to  the  voice  of  Os- 
sian  P." 

"  In  other  daysq,"  Carril  replies,  "  came  the  sons 
of  Ocean  to  Erin.  A  thousand  vessels  bounded  over 
tlie  waves  to  Uliin's  lovely  plains.  The  sons  of  Innis- 
fiiil  arose  to  meet  the  race  of  dark-brown  shields.  Cair- 
bar,  first  of  men.  was  there,  and  Grudar  stately  youdi. 
Long  had  they  strove  for  the  spotted  bull,  that  lowed 
on  Goibun's''  echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as 
his  own ;  and  deadi  v\-aF.  often  at  the  point  of  their  steel. 
Side  by  side  the  heroes  fought,  and  the  strangers  of  O- 
cean  fled.  Whose  name  was  fairer  on  the  hill,  than  the 
name  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar?  But  ah !  why  ever  low- 
ed the  bull  on  Goibun's  echoing  heath  ?  They  saw  him 
leaping  Hke  the  snow.  The  wradi  of  the  chiefs  return- 
ed." 

"  On  Lubar's*^  grassy  banks  they  fought,  and  Grudar 
like  a  sunbeam  fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale 
of  the  echoing  Tura,  wher::  Brassolis',  fairest  of  his 
sisters,  all  alone,  raised  the  song  of  grief.  She  sung 
of  the  actions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  secret 
soul.  She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood  :  But 
still  she  hoped  for  his  return.  Her  white  bosom  is  seen 
from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night. 

p  Ossian  the  son  of  Fingal  and  author  nf  the  Poem.  On?  cannot 
but  admire  the  address  of  the  poet  in  putting  his  own  praise  so  natU' 
rally  in  the  mouth  of  Cuchullin  The  Cona  here  mentioned  is  per- 
haps that  small  river  that  runs  through  G4enco  in  Arjyleshire.  One 
cf  the  hills  which  environ  that  romantic  valley  is  still  called  Scorna- 
fena,  or  the  liill  of  Fingal's  people. 

q  This  epi'-ode  is  introduced  with  propriety.'Calmar  and  Connal, 
two  of  the  Iri-ih  heroes,  had  disputed  warmly  before  the  battle  about 
engaging  the  enemy.  Carril  endeavours  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
story  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar  j  who  though  enemies  before,  fought 
side  by  side  ia  the  war.  The  poet  obtained  his  aim,  for  we  find  Cal- 
^lar  and  Connal  perfectly  reconciled  in  the  third  book. 

r  Golb-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromleach,  signifies  a  crooked  hill.  It  is 
here  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

s  Luliar,  a  river  in  Ulster.      Labhar, '  loud,  noisy.' 

t  BrdS;.olib  signifies  a  woman  with  a  white  breast. 
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Her  voice  was  softer  than  the  harp  to  raise  the  song  of 
grief.  Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Grudar  ;  the  secret  look 
of  her  eye  was  his.  When  shalt  thou  come  in  thine 
arms,  thou  mighty  in  the  war  f" 

"  Take,  Brassolis,"  Cairbar  came  and  said,  "  take, 
Brassolis,  this  shield  of  blood.  Fix  it  on  high  within 
my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe."  Her  soft  heart  beat 
against  her  side.  Distracted,  pale,  shew  flew.  Shefound 
her  youth  in  all  his  blood !  She  died  on  Cromla*s  heath* 
Here  rests  their  dust,  CuchuUin  ;  and  these  two  lonely 
yews,  spnmg  from  their  tombs,  wish  to  meet  on  high. 
Fair  was  Brassolis  on  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hilK 
The  bard  shall  preserve  their  names,  and  repeat  them 
to  future  times." 

"  Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  said  the  blue-eyed 
chief  of  Erin.  "  Lovely  are  the  words  of  other  times. 
They  are  like  the  calm  shower  u  of  spring,  when  the 
sun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies  over  the 
hills.  O  strike  the  harp  in  praise  of  my  love,  the  lonely 
sun-beam  of  Dunscaich.  Strike  the  harp  in  the  praise 
of  Bragela^',  of  her  that  I  left  in  the  isle  of  mist,  the 
spouse  of  Semo's  son.  Dost  thou  raise  thy  fair  face 
from  the  rock  to  find  the  sails  of  CHchulIin  r  The  sea 
is  rolling  far  distant,  and  its  white  foam  shall  deceive 
thee  for  my  sails.  Retire,  for  it  is  night  my  love,  and 
the  dark  wmds  sigh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  rny 
feasts,  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  past :  for  I  will 
not  return  till  the  storm  of  war  is  ceased.  O  Connal, 
speak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  send  her  from  my  mind  : 
for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the  white-bosomed 
daughter  of  Sorglan." 


u  But  when  he  speaks,  what  elocution  flows ! 

Like  tlie  soft  fleeces  of  descentlinj^  snovts.  POPE. 

■V  Bragela  was  the  daugliter  of  Sotglan,  and  tlie  wife  of  CuchuUin. 
Cuchulliii,  up»n  the  death  of  Artho,  supreme  king  of  Ireland,  passed 
over  into  Ireland,  probably  by  Fingal'S  order,  to  take  upon  him  the 
administration  of  aiTairsin  that  kingdom,  during  the  minority  of  Cor- 
mac  the  son  of  Artho.  He  left  his  wife  Dragsla  in  Dunscaieh,  the 
seat  of  tbe  lainil}^,  in  the  lek  uf  Sky. 
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Connal,  slow  to  speak,  replied,  "  Guard  against  tlie 
race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of  night  abroad,  and 
watch  the  strength  of  Swaran.  Cuchullin  !  I  am  for 
peace  till  the  race  of  the  desert  come ;  till  Fingal  come, 
the  lirst  of  men,  and  beam,  like  the  sun,  on  our  fields." 
"The  hero  struck  the  shield  of  his  alarms  ;  the  warri- 
ors of  the  night  moved  on.  The  rest  lay  in  the  heath 
of  the  deer,  and  slept  amidst  the  dusky  wind.  The 
ghosts  w  of  the  lately  dead  were  riear,  and  swam  on 
gloomy  clouds.  And  far  distant  in  tlie  dark  silence 
of  Lena,  the  feeble  voices  were  lieard. 

w  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  gliost  was 
heard  shrieking  near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  liappen  soon  af- 
ter. The  accounts  given  to  thi,-!  day  anriong  the  vulgar  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  matter,  are  very  poetical.  Tjje  gliost  comts  incunted  on 
9  meteor,  and  surrounds  twice  or  thrice  the  place  destined  for  the 
person  to  die  ;  and  tl^en  goes  along  the  road  through  which  tlie  fun- 
pral  is  to  pass,  shrieking  at  intervals  j  at  last  the  mtl^or  and  gUost 
(lissappcar  above  the  burial  place. 


F  1  N  G  A  L, 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
The  giiost  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irish  heroes  who  was  killed  in  Ifattte, 
appearing  to  Connal,  foretcls  the  defeat  of  Cuchullin  in  the  next 
battle;  and  earnestly  advises  him  to  make  peace  with  Swaran, 
Connal  communicates  the  vision;  but  Ctchullin  is  inflexible; 
from  a  principle  of  honour  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  sue  for' 
peace,  and  he  resolved  to  continue  the  war.  Morning  comes : 
Swaran  proposes  dislionourable  terms  to  Cuchullin,  which  are  re- 
jected. The  battk  begins,  and  is  obstinately  fought  for  some 
time,  until,  upon  the  fiight  of  Gvumal,  the  whole  Irish  army  give 
way.  Cuchullin  and  Connal  cover  their  retreat :  Carril  leads 
them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whither  they  are  soon  followed  by 
Cuchullin  himself,  who  descries  the  fleet  of  Fingal  making  to- 
vfards  the  coast :  but  night  conaing  <m\,  he  lost  sight  of  it  again. 
Cuchullin,  dejected  after  his  defeat,  attributes  his  ill  success  to 
the  death  of  Ferda  his  friend,  whom  he  had  killed  some  time  be- 
fore*  Carril,  to  show  that  ill  success  did  not  always  attend  those 
who  innocently  killed  their  friends,  introduce*  the  episode  of  Co- 
mal and  Galvhia. 

BOOK  II. 

CONNAL5C  lay  by  the  sound  of  the  mountain-stream> 
beneath  the  aged  tree.  A  stone,  with  its  moss,  sup- 
ported his  head.    Shrill  through  the  heath  of  Lena,  he 

X  Tlie  scene  of  Connal's  repose  is  familiar  to  those  who  have 
been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  poet  removes  him  to  a 
divstance  from  the  army,  to  add  more  horror  to  the  description  of 
Crugal's  ghost  by  the  lonelmcss  of  the  place.  It  perhaps  will  not  be 
disagreeable  to  the  reader,  to  see  how  two  other  ancient  poets  hand- 
ted  a  similir  subject. 

When  lo !  the  shade,  before  his  closing  eyes, 

Of  sad  Patroelus  rose  or  seem'd  to  rise. 

In  the  same  robe  he  living  wore,  he  camcj 

In  stature,  voice,  and  pleasing  look  the  same. 

"^Ihe  form  familiar  iiover'd  o'er  his  head. 

And  sleeps  Achilles  thud  >  the  pliantom  said.       PQPE, 

When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  Sight  appears: 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears. 
Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pelides  slain, 
'iliessaliau  coursers  dragg'd  him  o^er  the  plain. 
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heard  the  voice  of  night.  At  distance  from  the  heroes 
he  lay ;  for  the  son  of  the  sword  feared  no  fee. 

My  hero  saw  in  his  rest  a  dark-red  stream  of  tire  com- 
ing Qown  from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the  beam, 
a  chief  that  lately  fell.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swa- 
ran,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  the 
beam  of  the  setting  moon  :  liis  robes  ire  of  the  clouds 
of  the  hill ;  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames. 
Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breast. 

"  Crugal,"  said  the  mighty  Connal,  "  son  of  Bed- 
gal,  famed  on  the  hill  of  the  deer.  Why  so  pale  and  sad, 
thou  breaker  of  the  shields  ?  Thou  hast  never  been  pals 
for  fear.    What  disturbs  the  son  of  the  hill  ?" 

Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  stood  and  stretched  his  pale 
hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his  feeble  voice, 
Lke  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego. 

"  My  ghost,  O  Connal,  is  on  my  native  hills ;  but 
my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  Uliin.  Thou  shalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  steps  in  the  heatli.  1 
am  light  as  the  blast  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  tha 
shadow  of  mist.  Connab',  son  of  Colgar,  I  see  the 
dark  cloud  of  death:  It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 
The  sons  of  green  Erin  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the 
field  of  ghosts."  Like  the  darkened  moon^  he  retired, 
in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  mighty  Connal,  "  stay  my  dark-red 
friendi    Lay  by  that  beam  of  heaven,  son  of  the  windy 

SwoI'q  were  his  feet,  as  when  the  thongs  were  tJiru^t 
Through  thebor'd  Iioles,  his  body  black'd  with  duat. 
Unlike  that  Hector,  wlio  return'd  from  toils 
Of  war  triumphant,  in  j^i^acian  spoils: 
Or  him,  wlio  made  the  fainting  Greeks  retire. 
And  launched  agaitiat  their  navy  Phryr^ian  tire. 
His  hair  and  beard  srood  stiffeii'd  with  liis  gore  ; 
And  all  the  woiinds  he  for  his  country  bore.         DRYDEN'. 
y  Connal  the  son  of  Caithbat,  the  friend  of  CuchuUin,  is  some- 

tiir.es,  as  l-.ere,  called  the  son  of  Colgar  j  from  one  of  that  name  wh» 

Was  the  founder  of  his  family. 

«  Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly ; 
ALd  he»rs  a  fesWc  Umenteblv  cry,  POPE, 
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Cromla.  What  cave  of  the  hill  is  thv  lonely  house  ? 
What  green-headed  hill  is  the  place  of'  thy  rest  ?  Shall 
we  not  hear  thee  in  the  storm  ?  in  tlie  noise  of  the  moun- 
tain-stream !  When  tiie  feeble  sofiS  of  the  wind  come 
fbrtl,,  and  ride  on  the  blast  of  the  desert?" 

The  soft- voiced  Connal  roseinthc  midst  of  his  sound-, 
ing  arrrs.  He  struck  his  shield  above  Cuchuliin.  The 
son  or  battle  waked. 

"  Why,"  said  the  ruler  of  the  car,  "  comes  Connalj 
througii  the  night  ?  Mv  spear  might  turn  against  the 
sound  ;  and  Cuchuliin  mourn  the  death  of  his  friend, 
^peak,  Connal,  son  of  Colgar,  speak, thy  counsel  is  like 
the  sun  of  heaven." 

'•  Son  of  Semo,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  ghost  of 
CruQ;a !  came  from  the  cave  of  his  hill.  The  stars  dim- 
twinkled  through  his  form  ;  and  his  voice  was  like  the 
i-ound  of  a  distant  stream.  He  is  a  messenger  of  death. 
He  speaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  house.  Sue  for 
peace,  O  chief  of  Dunscaich;  or  iiy  over  the  heath  of 
Lena." 

"  He  spoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero,  "  though 
stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form.  Son  of  Colgar, 
it  was  the  wind  that  murmured  in  the  cave  of  Lena. 
Or  if  it  v/as  the  form »  of  Crugal,  why  didst  thou  not 
force  him  to  my  sight  ?  Hast  thou  enquired  v/here  is 
Ills  cave  ?  The  house  of  the  son  of  the  wind  ?  My  sword 
might  find  that  voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  fron^ 
him.  And  small  is  his  knowledge,  Connal,  for  he  was 
here  to-day.  He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  our  hillsj 
and  who  can  tell  him  there  of  our  death  r" 

"  Ghosts  fly  on  clouds,  and  ride  on  winds,"  said  Con-. 
Kal's  voice  of  wisdom.  "  They  rest  together  in  their- 
Ccives,  and  talk  of  mortal  men." 

■n  T;:rp-iet  teaches  w''  '5ie  orinion  that  prevailedjn  his  time  con-, 
rf  rnJng  1  he  state  of  sepr.rs'  e  soul.?.  F?  rm  Connarsexpre-jion,  "  That 
"  the  stars  dimtwi'okkd  hroiigh  tJi;  form  of  Crugal,"  and  Cuchi.i.5- 
|ln's  reply,  we  may  f-ather  that  they  ;y,th  thorght  the  scul  was  mi' 
?'nal:  scm-'thing  like  the  it<J(i}^ii  of  the  ancient  GrQckSi 
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"  Theii  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men  ;  of  every  man 
but  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  be  forgot  in  their  cave  ;  for 
I  will  not  fly  from  Swaian.  If  I  must  fall,  my  toml> 
shall  rise  amidst  the  fame  of  future  times.  The  hunter 
shall  shed  a  tear  on  my  stone ;  and  sorrow  dwell  round 
the  high-bosomed  Bragela.  I  fear  not  death,  but  I  fear 
to  fly ;  for  Fingal  saw  me  often  victorious.  Thou  dim 
phantom  of  the  hill,  show  thyself  to  me  !  come  on  thy 
beam  of  heaven,  and  show  me  my  death  in  thine  hand; 
yet  will  I  not  fly,  thou  feeble  son  of  the  wind.  Go,  soix 
of  Colgar,  strike  the  shield  of  Caithbat ;  it  hangs  be- 
tween the  spears.  Let  my  heroes  rise  to  the  sound  ia 
the  midst  of  the  batdes  of  Erin.  Though  Fmgal  de- 
lays his  coming  with  the  race  of  the  stormy  hills,  we 
shall  fight,  O  Colgar's  son,  and  die  in  the  battle  of  he- 
roes." 

The  sound  spreads  wide  5  the  heroes  rise,  like  the 
breaking  of  a  blue-rolling  wave.  They  stood  on  the: 
heath,  like  oaks  with  all  their  branches  round  them  b, 
when  they  echo  to  the  stream  of  frost,  and  their  wi- 
thered leaves  rustle  to  tlie  wind. 

High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  grey  j  the  morning 
trembles  on  the  half-enlightened  ocean.  The  blue- 
grey  mist  swims  slowly  by,  and  hides  the  sons  of  Inis- 
tail. 

"  Rise  ye,"  said  the  king  of  the  dark-brown  shields, 
**  ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves.  The  sons  of 
Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms — pursue  them  over  the 
plains  of  Lena.  And  Morla,  go  to  Cormac's  hall  and 
bid  them  yield  to  Swaran  ;  before  the  people  shall  fall 
into  tlie  tomb,  and  the  hills  of  Ullin  be  silent."  They 
rose  like  a  flock  of  sea-fowl  when  the  waves  expel  them 
from  die  shore*  Their  sound  was  like  a  thousand 
Streams  that  meet  in  Cona's  vale,  when  after  a  stormy 

b  As  when  heav'ri's  fire 
Hath  scath'd  tlie  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pines 
With  singed  top.s  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stand  on  the  Wasted  heath.  MIL TOrf,' 
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ni^^ht,  they  turn  their  dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale 
light  of  the  morning. 

'  As  the  dark  shades  of  autumn  ily  over  the  hills  of 
grass  ;  so  gloomy,  dark,  successive,  came  the  chiefs  of 
Lochlm's  eclioing  woods.  Tall  as  the  stag  of  Morven, 
iriOved  on  the  king  of  groves.  His  shining  shield  is  on 
his  side  like  a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night,  when  the 
world  is  silent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  sees  some 
gh  ost  sporting  in  the  beam. 

A  blast  from  the  troubled  ocean  removed  the  settled 
mist.  The  sons  of  Innis-fail  appear  like  a  ridge  of  rocks 
on  the  shore. 

"  Go,  Morla,  go,"  said  Lochlin's  king,  and  "  offer 
peace  to  these.  Offer  the  terms  we  give  to  kings  when 
nations  bow  before  us ;  when  the  valiant  are  dead  in 
v/av,  and  the  virgins  weeping  on  the  field." 

Great  Morla  came,  the  son  of  Sv/arth,  and  stately 
strode  the  king  of  shields.  He  spoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed 
son,  among  the  lesser  heroes. 

"  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  v/arrior  spoke,  "  the 
peace  he  gives  to  kings,  v/hen  the  nations  bow  before 
him.  Leave  Ullin's  lovely  pkiins  to  us,  and  give  thy 
spouse  and  dog.  Thy  spouse  high-bosomed,  heaving 
fair.  Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the  wind.  Give  these 
to  prove  the  weakness  of  thine  arm,  and  live  beneath 
cur  power." 

.  "  Tell  Svv-aran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  that  Cuchul- 
lin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark-blue  rolling  of 
ocean,  or  I  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin  !  never  shall 
a  stranger  have  the  lovely  sun-beam  of  Dunscaich  ;  nor 
ever  deer  fly  on  Lochhn's  hills  before  the  nimble-footed 
Luath." 

"  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,"  said  Morla,  "  wilt  thou 
fight  the  king  ;  tliat  king  whose  sliips  of  many  groves 
could  carry  off  thine  Isle ;  so  little  is  thy  green-hilled 
Ullin  to  the  king  of.stormy  wa^'es." 

"  In  words  I  yi^d  to  many,  Morla,  but  this  sword 
ehall  yield  to  none.  Erin  shall  own  the  sway  of  Cor? 
mac,  while  Connal  and  Cuchuliin  live,    O  Connal,  first 
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of  niic;hty  men,  thou  Ivast  heard  the  words  of  Morla; 
shall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace,  thou  breaker  of  the 
shields:  Spirit  of  fallen  Crugal!  why  didst  thou  threat- 
en us  with  death  !  The  narrow  house  shall  receive  me 
in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  renown.  Exah,  ye  sons  of 
Innis-fail,  exalt  the  spear  and  bend  the  bow  ;  rush  on 
the  foe  in  darkness,  as  the  spirits  of  stormy  nights." 

Then  dismal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  the  gloom  of 
battle  rolled  along  ;  as  mist  -  that  is  poured  on  the  val- 
ley, when  storms  invade  the  silent  sun-shine  of  heaven... 
The  chief  moves  before  in  arn-is,  like  an  angry  ghost 
before  a  cloud  ;  when  meteors  inclose  him  with  lire  ; 
and  the  dark  winds  are  in  his  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the 
heath,  bids  the  horn  of  battle  sound.  He  raises  the  voice 
of  the  song,  and  pours  his  soul  into  the  minds  of  heroes. 

"  Where,"  said  the  moudi  of  the  song,  *'  wheie  is 
the  fallen  Crugal  ?  He  lies  forgot  on  earth,  and  the  hali 
of  shells  d  is  silent.  Sad  is  the  spouse  of  Crugal,  for  she 
is  a  stranger  e  in  die  hall  of  her  sorrow.  But  who  is 
she,  that  like  a  sun-beam,  liies  before  the  ranks  of  the 
foe?  It  IS  Degrena*",  lovely  fair,  the  spouse  of  fallen 
Crugal.  Her  hair  is  on  the  v;ind  behind.  Her  eye  is 
red  ;  her  voice  is  shrill.  Green,  empty  is  thy  Crugal 
now,  his  form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill.  He  comes  to 
the  ear  of  rest,  and  raises  his  feeble  voice ;  like  the  hum- 
ming of  the  mountain-bee,  or  collected  files  of  evening. 
But  Degrena  falls  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn  ;  the  sword 
of  Loclilin  is  in  her  side.    Cairbar,  she  is  fallen,  the  ris- 

c  As  eveninjj  miit 
Risen  from  a  river  o'er  the  niarish  j,iide3. 
And  gathers  yrcund  fast  at  the  labr'rer's  heels, 
Homeward  returning.  MII.TOK. 

d  The  ancient  Scots,  as  wc'.l  as  the  present  Higlilanders,  drunk  in 
she'.?s :  hence  it.is  tliat  we  so  ofren  meet,  in  the  old  poetry,  with  the 
chief  of  shells,  and  the  hall.<  of  shells. 

e  CnigHl  had  married  Degrena  but  a  little  time  before  the  battle; 
con.^equently  she  may  with  propriety  btf  <;al;.;d  t.  siran^cr  in  ike 
h' 11  of  her  sorrow. 

f  Dco-^rcu  :xgiUf.e3  a  sunbeann. 
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ing  thought  of  thy  youth.  She  is  fallen,  O  Cairbar* 
tlie  thought  of  thy  youtlil'ul  hours." 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  sound,  and  rushed, 
on  like  ocean's  whale  ;  he  saw  the  death  of  his  daugh-? 
ter  ;  and  roared  in  the  midst  of  thousands  ^.  His  spear 
met  a  son  of  Lochlin,  and  battle  spread  from  wing  to 
v/ing.  As  a  hundred  winds  in  Lochjin's  groves,  as  fire 
in  the  firs  of  an  hundred  hills  ;  so  loud,  so  ruinous,  and 
vast  the  ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down.  Cuchullin  cut 
oif  heroes  like  thistjes,  and  Sv^aran  wasted  Erin.  Cu-t 
rach  fcU  by  his.  hand,  and  Cairbar  of  the  bossy  shield, 
Morglan  lies  in  lasting  rest ;  and  Ca-olt  quivers  as  he 
dies.  His  white  breast  is  stiiined  v/ith  his  blood ;  and 
his  yellow  hair  stretched  in  the  dust  of  his  native  land. 
He  often  had  spread  die  feast  where  he  fell ;  and  often 
raised  the  voice  of  the  harp  ;  v/hen  his  dogs  leapt  a-, 
round  for  joy,  and  the  youths  of  the  chase  prepared 
tire  bow. 

Still  Swaran  advanced  as  a  stream  that  bursts  frorn 
the  desert.  The  little  hills  are  rolled  in  its  course ;  and 
the  rocks  half-sunk  by  its  side.  But  Cuchullin  stood 
before  him  like  a  hill  h  that  catches  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  The  winds  contend  on  its  head  of  pines ; 
liiid  the  hail  rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its 
strength,  it  stands  and  shades  the  silent  vale  ot  Cona. 

So  Cuchullin  shaded  the  sons  of  Erin,  and  stood  in 
the  midst  of  thousands,  i^luod  rises  like  the  fount  of  a 


j^  Mediisq;:e  in  millihus  ardet.  V!RG. 

h  Virgil  and  Milton  liavc  made  use  of  a  comparison  similar  to  this  ; 
I  shall  lay  both  before  the  reader,  and  let  him  judge  for  himself  ■ 
v/h:ch  of  these  two  great  poets  have  best  sijcceeued. 

Like  Eryx  or  like  Atlios  great  he  shows. 

Or  father  Appenine  when  white  witli  sno.ws  : 

Hi^  h.ead  divine  obscure  in  clouds  he  hides. 

And  shaken  the  so.nnding  forests  on  his  sides.      DRYDEN.- 

C>n  th'  other  side  ^"ntar  nlirmM, 

Coiecting  a:!  Ii!s  !i,:-;ir,  dilated  stood 

i.ike  'rcncr-f  '.t  Ati  iv  nnrtir.QvM  ; 
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rock,  from  panting  heroes  around  him.  But  Erin  falls 
on  either  wing  hke  snow  in  the  day  of  the  sun. 

"  O  sons  of  Innis-fail,"  saidGrumal,  "  Lochlin  con- 
quers on  the  field.  Whv  strive  we  as  reeds  against  the 
wind  !  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark-brown  hinds."  He  fled 
like  the  stag  of  Morven,  and  his  spear  is  a  trembling 
beam  of  light  behind  him.  Few  fled  with  Gmmal, 
the  chief  of  the  little  soul :  they  fell  in  the  hatde  of  he- 
roes on  Lena's  echoing  heath. 

High  on  his  car  of  many  gems,  the  chief  of  Erin 
stood  ;  he  slew  a  mighty  son  of  Locldin,  and  spoke  in 
has::e  to  Connal.  "  O  Connal,  first  of  mortal  men, 
thou  hast  taught  this  arm  of  deadi !  Though  Erin's 
sons  have  fled,  shall  we  not  fight  the  foe  ?  O  Carril, 
son  of  other  times,  carry  my  living  friends  to  that 
bushy  hill.  Here,  Connal,  let  us  stand  like  rocks,  and 
save  our  flying  friends." 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  light.  They  stretch  their 
shields  like  the  darkened  moon,  the  daughter  of  the 
starry  skies,  when  she  moves  a  dun  circle  through 
heaven.  Sithfadda  panted  up  the  hill,  and  Dusronnal 
haughty  steed.  Like  waves  behind  a  whale,  behind 
tJiem  ruslied  the  foe. 

Now  on  the  rising  sidp  of  Cromla  stood  Erin's  fev/ 
sad  sons  ;  like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame  had 
rushed,  hurried  on  by  the  vvlnds  of  the  stormy  night. 
Cuchullin  stood  beside  an  oak.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  in 
silence,  and  heard  the  v.ind  in  his  bushy  hair ;  when 
the  scout  of  ocean  came,  Moran  the  son  of  Fithil. 
"  The  ships,"  lie  cried,  "  the  sliips  of  the  lonely  isle! 
There  Fmgal  comes,  the  first  of  men,  the  breaker  of  the 
shields.  The  waves  foaJB  before  his  black  prov/s.  His 
masts  ^viLh  sails  are  like  groves  In  clouds." 

**  Blow,"  said  Cuchullin,  "  all  ye  winds  that  rush  o- 
ver  my  Isle  of  lovely  mist.  Come  to  the  death  of  thou- 
sands, O  chief  of  the  hills  of  hinds.  Thy  sails,  my 
friend,  are  to  me  like  the  clouds  of  the  morning  ;  and 
thy  ships  like  the  light  of  heaven";  and  thou  thyself  like 
a  pillar  of  fire  tuitgiv;: h  light  in  the  nig^-t.  O  Connal, 

Vol.  I.  si 
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first  of  men,  how  pleasant  are  our  friends !  But  the 
night  is  gathering  around  ;  where  now  are  the  ships  of 
Fingal  ?  Here  let  us  pass  the  hours  of  darkness,  and 
wish  for  the  moon  of  heaven." 

The  winds  came  down  on  the  woods.  The  torrents 
rushed  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathered  round  the  head 
of  Cromla ;  and  the  red  stars  trembled  between  the 
Hying  clouds.  Sad,  by  the  side  of  a  stream  whoss 
sound  was  echoed  by  a  tree,  sad  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  the  chief  of  Erin  sat.  Connal  son  of  Colgar 
was  there,  and  Carril  of  other  times. 

"  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin,"  said  the  son 
of  Semo,  "  unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin,  since  he 
felew  his  friend.  Ferda,  thou  son  of  Damman,  I  loved 
thee  as  myself.'* 

"  How,  Cuchullin,  son  of  Semo,  fell  the  breaker  of 
the  shields?  Well  I  remember,"  said  Connal,  "  the  no- 
ble son  of  Damman.  Tall  and  fair  he  was  like  the 
rain-bow  of  the  hill." 

"  Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a  hundred, 
hills.  In  Muri's'  hall  he  learned  the  sword,  and  won 
the  friendship  of  Cuchullin.  We  moved  to  the  chase 
together ;  and  one  was  our  bed  in  the  heath. 

Deugala  was  the  spouse  of  Cairbar,  chief  of  the  plains 
of  UUin.  She  was  covcrtd  with  the  light  of  beauty, 
^ut  her  heart  was  the  house  of  pride.  She  loved  that 
sun-beam  of  youth,  the  noble  son  of  Damman."  "  Cair- 
bar," said  the  v/hite-anned  v/oman,  "  give  me  half  of 
the  herd.  No  more  will  I  remain  in  your  halis.  Di- 
vide the  herd,  dark  Cairbar." 

i  Muri,  say  tlie  Irish  hnrd*.  \v;is  an  acat'emy  in  Ulster  for  teach- 
ing the  use  of  arms.  The  .-iipniti cation  of  tlie  word  is  a  '  chister  of 
people;'  which  renders  the  opinion  probable.  Cuchullin  is  s.iid  to 
liave  been  the  titst  who  introduced  into  Ireland  complete  armour  of 
steel.  He  is  f.imon"!.  among  th^;  senachies,  for  teachin-  horseman- 
shi'>  to  the  Irish,  and  for  being  the  first  who  used  a  chririot  in  that 
kingdom  :  which  last  circumstance  was  the  occasion  of  Ossian's  be- 
ing so  circumstantial  in  kisi  tlcscviptioa  of  CuchuUin's  car  in  the 
first  book. 
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"  Let  Cuchullin,"  said  Cairbar,  "  divide  my  herd 
on  the  hill.  His  breast  is  the  seat  of  justice.  Depart, 
thou  light  of  beauty."  I  went  and  divided  the  herd. 
One  sno\v-\\'hite  bull  remained ;  I  gave  that  bull  to 
Cairbar.    The  wrath  of  Dcugala  rose._ 

*'  Son  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  "  Cuchullini 
pains  my  soul.  I  must  hear  of  his  death,  or  Lu- 
Lar's  stream  shall  roll  over  me.  My  pale  ghost  shall 
wander  near  thee,  and  mourn  the  v/ound  of  my  pride. 
Pour  out  die  blood  of  CuchuUin,  or  pierce  this  heav- 
ng  breast." 

"  Deugala,"  said  the  fair-haired  youth,  "  how  shall 
I  slay  the  son  of  Semo  ?  He  is  the  friend  of  my  secret 
thoughts,  and  shall  I  lift  the  sword  ?  She  v/ept  three 
days  before  him,  on  the  fourth  he  consented  to  fight. 

"  I  will  fight  my  friend,  Deugala !  but  may  I  fall  by 
his  sword  1  Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  and  behold  the 
grave  of  Cuchullin  !"  We  fought  on  the  hills  of  Muri. 
Our  swords  avoid  a  wound.  They  slide  on  the  hel- 
mets of  steel ;  and  sound  on  the  slippery  shields.  Deu- 
gala was  near  with  a  smile,  and  s?.Id  to  the  son  of  Dam- 
man  :  "  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  thou  sun-beam  of  youth. 
Thy  years  are  not  strong  for  steel.  Yield  to  the  soa  of 
Semo.     He  is  like  the  rock  of  Malmor." 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He,  faulterlng^ 
said  to  me  :  "  Cuchullin,  raise  thy  bossy  shield.  _De-. 
fend  thee  from  the  hand  of  thy  friend.  My  soul  is  la-. 
den  with  grief:  for  I  must  slay  the  chief  of  men." 

I  sighed  as  the  wind  in  the  chink  of  a  rock.  I  hfted, 
high  the  edge  of  my  steel.  I'he  sun-beam  of  the  bat-! 
tie  fell ;  the  first  of  Cuchullin's  friends. 

Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin  since  the  hero  fell.^ 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  son  of  the  car,"  said  Carril  of 
other  times.  "  It  sends  my  soul  back  to  the  ages  of  old,^ 
and  to  the  days  of  other  years.  Often  have  I  heard  of 
Comal  who  slew  the  friend  he  loved ;,  yet  victory  au 
tended  his  steel ;  and  the  battle  v/as  consumed  in  his. 
presence. 

*'  Comal  was  a  son  of  Albion ;  ^he  chief  of  a  hun-. 
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dred  hills.  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thousand  streams.  A 
tfiousand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His 
f  ice  was  the  mildness  of  youth.  His  hand  the  death  of 
heroes.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was  she !  the  daugh- 
ter of  mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  sun-beam 
among  women.  And  her  hair  was  like  the  wing  of 
tlie  raven.  Her  dogs  were  taught  to  the  chase.  Her  | 
bow-string  sounded  on  the  winds  of  the  forest.  Her 
soul  was  fixed  on  Comal.  Often  m.et  their  eyes  of 
love.  Their  course  in  the  chase  was  one,  and  happy 
were  their  words  in  secret.  But  Gormal  loved  the 
maid,  the  dark  chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He 
■watched  her  lone  steps  in  the  heath ;  the  foe  of  un- 
happy Comal. 

One  day,  tired  of  the  chase,  when  the  mist  had 
concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of 
Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronank.  It  was  the 
wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  sides  were  hung  with  his 
arms.  A  hundred  shields  of  thongs  were  there  ;  a 
hundred  helms  of  sounding  steel. 

"  Rest  here,"  he  said,  "  my  love  Galvina;  thou  light 
cf  the  cave  of  Ronan.  A  deer  appears  on  Mora's 
brow.  I  go  ;  but  I  will  soon  return."  "  I  fear,"  she 
said,  "  dark  Grumal  my  foe ;  he  haunts  the  cave  of 
Ronan.  I  will  rest  among  the  arm.s ;  but  soon  return, 
my  love." 

"  He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter  of 
Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  clothed  her  white 
sides  with  his  armour,  and  strode  from  the  cave  of 
Ronan.    He  thought  it  was  his  foe.    His  heart  beat 

k  The  unfortunate  death  of  tins  Ronan  is  the  subject  of  the  ninth 
fragment  of  Ancient  Poetry,  publislied  in  1 764 ;  it  is  not  the  work  of 
Ossian,  though  it  is  writ  in  liis  manner,  and  bears  the  genuine  mark  j 
of  antiquity.  The  concise  expres>ions  of  Ossian  are  imitated,  bi.t 
the  thoughts  are  too  jejune  and  confined  ro  be  the  production  of 
ttiat  poet.  Many  poems  go  under  his  name  that  have  been  evidently- 
composed  since  liis  time;  they  are  very  numerous  in  Ireland,  and 
some  have  come  to  the  translator's  hands.  They  are  trivial  and 
dull  to  the  last  degree,  swelling  into  ridiculous  b©5nba»t,«r  sinlyng 
Into  the  lowest  kind  of  prosaic  style. 
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high.  His  colour  changed,  and  darkness  dimmed  his 
eyes.  He  drew  the  bow.  The  arrow  flew.  Galvina 
fell  in  blood.  He  run  with  wildness  in  his  steps,  and 
called  the  daughter  of  Conloch.  No  answer  in  the 
lonely  rock.  "  Where  art  thou,  O  my  love  !"  He 
saw  at  length  her  heaving  heart  beating  around  the 
feathered  dart.  "  O  Conloch*s  daughter,  is  it  thou !" 
—He  sunk  upon  her  breast, 

"  The  hunters  found  the  hapless  pair ;  he  after- 
wards walked  the  hill.  But  many  and  silent  were  his 
steps  around  the  dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet 
of  the  ocean  came.  He  fought ;  the  strangers  fled. 
He  searched  for  his  death  over  the  field.  But  who 
could  kill  the  mighty  Comal !  He  threw  away  his 
dark-brown  shield.  An  arrow  found  his  manly  breasts 
He  sleeps  with  his  loved  Galvina  at  the  noise  of  the 
sounding  surge.  Their  green  tombs  are  seen  by  the 
mariner,  when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  Dorttu" 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

ebcluiinn,  pleased  with  the  story  of  Carril.  insists  witli  tVat  bar«l  for 
more  of  his  songs.  He  relates  the  actions  of  Fingal  in  l.ochlin, 
and  deat!)  of  Agandecca  the  beautiful  sister  of  Swaran.  He  had 
scarce  lini^lied,  when  Cnlnnar  the  son  of  Matha,  who  had  advibcd 
the  first  battle,  came  wounded  from  tl7e  Held,  and  told  them  of 
Svvaran's  design  to  surprise  the  remains  of  the  Irish  army  He 
himself  proposes  to  witlistand  singly  tlie  whole  force  of  the  enemy, 
in  a  narrow  pass,  till  the  Irish  sliould  make  good  their  retreat. 
Cuchullin  touclied  with  the  gallant  proposal  of  Calmar,  resolves 
to  accompany  him,  and  on'.ers  Carril  to  carry  off  the  frv.'  that  re- 
mained of  the  Iri^h.  Morning  comes,  Calmar  dies  of  his  wounds ; 
and  the  ships  of  the  Caledonians  appearing,  Swaran  gives  over  the 
pursuit  of  the  Irish  and  returns  to  oppose  Fingal's  landing.  Cuch- 
wllin  ashamed,  after  his  defeat,  to  appear  before  Fingal,  retires  to 
the  cave  of  Turg.  Fingal  engages  the  enemy,  puts  them  to  flight ; 
hut  the  coming  on  of  night  makes  the  victory  not  decisive.  The 
king,  who  had  ohserved  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  grandson 
Oscar,  gives  him  advices  concerning  his  conduct  in  peace  and  war. 
He  recommends  to  him  to  place  the  examples  of  his  fathers  before 
his  eyes,  as  tlie  best  model  for  his  ccndvict;  which  introduces  the 
episode  concerning  FainasolHs,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca, 
"whoTo  Fingal  had  taken  under  his  protection,  in  his  youth.  Fillan 
and  Oscar  aVe  dispatched  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  eoemy  by 
night ;  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni  desires  tlie  command  of  the  army  in 
tlie  next  battle;  which  Fingal  promises  to  give  him.  Some  ge- 
neral reflections  of  the  poet  close  the  third  day. 

BOOK  III.i 

**  T)LEASANTarethewordsofthesong,"  saldCuchuI- 

A     lin,  "  and  lovely  are  the  tales  of  oth.er  times. 

They  are  like  the  calm  clew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill 

I  The  second  night  since  the  opening  of  the  pofm  continues,  and 
Cuchullin,  Connal,  and  Cirril  still  sit  in  the  place  described  in  the 
precedhig  book.  The  story  of  Agandecca  is  introduced  here  with 
propriety,  as  great  use  is  made  of  it  in  the  course  of  tl.e  pcenn,  an  J 
as  it  ia  omc  mealure  brings  about  tUc,  catastrophe. 
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'of  roes,  when  the  sun  is  faint  on  its  side,  and  the  lake  is 
settled  and  blue  in  the  vale.  O  Cai  ril,  raise  again  thy 
voice,  and  let  me  hear  the  song  of  Tura  ;  which  was 
sung  in  my  h?]ls  of  joy,  when  Fingal  king  of  shields 
was  there,  and  glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers." 

"  Fingal!  thou  man  of  battle,"  said  Carril,  "  early 
were  thy  deeds  in-arms.  Lochiin  was  consumed  in  thy 
\vradi,  when  thy  youth  strove  with  the  beauty  of  maids. 
They  smiled  at  the  fair  blooming  face  of  the  hero  ;  but 
death  was  in  his  hands.  He  was  strong  as  the  \\-aters 
of  Lora.  His  followers  were  like  die  roar  of  a  thousand 
streams.  They  took  the  king  of  Lochiin  in  battle, 
but  restored  him  to  his  ships.  His  big  heart  swelled 
with  pride  ;  and  the  death  of  tlie  youth  was  dark  in 
his  soul.  For  none  ever  but  Fingal  overcame  the 
strength  of  the  mighty  Starno". 

"  He  sat  in  the  halls  of  his  shells  in  Lochlin's  woody 
land.  He  called  the  grey-haired  Snivan,  that  often 
sung  round  the  circle  n  of  Loda ;  when  the  stone  of 
power  heard  his  cry,  and  the  battle  turned  in  the  field 
of  the  valiant. 

**  Go,  grey-haired  Snivan,"  Starno  said,  "  gotoArd- 
ven*s  sea-surrounded  rocks.  Tell  to  Fingal  king  of  the 
desert,  he  that  is  the  fairest  among  his  thousands,  teli 
him  I  give  him  my  daughter,  the  loveliest  maid  that 
ever  heaved  a  breast  of  snow.  Her  arms  are  white  as 
the  foam  of  my  waves.  Her  soul  is  generous  and  mild. 
Let  him  come  with  his  bravest  heroes  to  the  daughter 
of  tlie  secret  hall." 

SnivaU  came  to  Albion's  windy  hills :  and  fair-haired 
Fingal  v/enL  His  kindled  soul  flew  before  him  as  he 
bounded  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

"  Welcome,"  said  the  dark-brown  Starno,  "  we!- 

m  Starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  well  as  Apandecca.  His 
fierce  and  cruel  character  is  well  marked  in  other  poems  concerning, 
the  times. 

n  This  passage  most  certainly  alludes  to  the  religion  of  Lochliir, 
»nd  the  '  stone  of  power'  lisre  mentioned  is  llie  ir.iage  of  one  of  ttw 
4.;i;ic«  of  Scanjjiiuvia.  ■      _  - 
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come,  king  of  rocky  Morven  ;  and  ye  liis  lieroes  ot 
might;  sons  of  the  lonely  isle  !  Three  days  within  my 
halls  shall  ve  feast;  and  three  days  pursue  my  boars, 
that  your  fame  may  reach  the  maid  that  dwells  in  the 
secret  hall." 

"  The  king  of  snow  «  designed  their  death,  and  gave 
the  feast  of  shells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the  foe,  kept 
on  his  arms  of  steel.  I'he  sons  of  death  were  afraid, 
and  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  hero.  The  voice  of 
sprightly  mirth  arose.  The  trembling  harps  of  joy  are 
strung.  Bards  sing  the  battle  of  heroes  ;  or  the  heav- 
ing breast  of  love.  UUin,  Fingai's  bard,  was  there ;  the 
sw^eet  voice  of  the  hill  of  Cona.  He  praised  the  daugh- 
ter of  snow;  and  Morvcn'sp  high-descended  chief*. 
The  daughter  of  snow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of 
her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the 
inoon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.    Loveliness  was  a- 

round  her  as  light.     Her  steps  was.  like  the  music  of 

songs.    She  saw  the  youth  and  loved  him.    He  was. 

the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.    Ker  blue  eyes  rolled  on 

him  in  secret :  and  she  blest  the  chief  of  Morven. 
"  The  third  day  with  all  its  beams,  shone  bright  on 

the  wood  of  boars.    Forth  moved  the  dark-browed 

Starno,    and  Fingal  king  of  shields.     Half  the  day 

they  spent  in  the  chase  ;  and  the  spear  of  Fingal  was 

red  in  the  blood  of  Gormalq. 

"  It  v/as  then  the  daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue 

eyes  rolling  in  tears,  came  with  her  voice  of  love,  and 

spoke  to  the  king  of  Morven. 

"  Fingal,  high-descended  chief,  trust  not  Starno*s 

heart  of  pride.    Within  that  wood  he  has  placed  his. 

chiefs  J  beware  of  the  wood  of  death.     But  rqmember 

o  starno  is  lierepoeticillycalled  the  king^ofb-novv,  from  tlie  great 
quantities  of  snow  tliat  fall  in  liis  doniinioti.s. 

p  All  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland  probably  went  of  old  under 
the  name  of  Morven,  which  signifies  a  ridge  of  very  higli  hills. 

q  Gormal  is  the  nsrae  af  u  hijl  in  Lc-cWin,  ir.  tl:e  iieighbourhcfld 
»f  Starno'«  palace. 
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son  of  the  hill,  remember  Agandccca ;  save  me  from 
the  wratli  of  my  father,  king  of  the  windy  Morven  !" 

"  The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on  ;  his  heroes 
by  his  side.  The  sons  of  death  fell  by  his  hand  j  and 
Gormiil  echoed  around. 

"  Before  the  halls  of  Starno  the  soris  of  the  chase 
^  convened.  The  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds. 
His  eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  "  Bring  hither,"  he 
cries,  "  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Mor\-en.  His 
hand  is  stained  \\ith  the  blood  of  my  people ;  and  her 
words  have  not  been  in  vain." 

**'  Slie  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears.  She  came 
with  her  loose  raven  locks.  Her  white  breast  heaved 
with  sighs,  like  the  foam  of  the  streamy  Lubar.  Star- 
no  pierced  her  side  with  steel.  She  fell  like  a  wreath  of 
snow  diat  slides  from  the  rocks  of  Ronan,  when  the 
woods  are  still,  and  the  echo  deepens  in  the  vale. 

"  Then  Fingal  eved  his  valiant  chiefs ;  his  valiant 
chiefs  took  arms.  The  gloom  of  the  battle  roared,  and 
I.ochlin  fled  or  died.  Pale,  in  his  bounding  ship  he 
closed  the  maid  of  the  raven  hair.  Her  tomb  ascends 
on  Ardven,  and  the  sea  roars  round  the  dark  dwelling 
of  Agandecca." 

"  Blessed  be  her  soul,"  said  Cuchullin,  "  and  bles- 
sed be  the  mouth  of  the  song.  Strong  was  the  yoxith 
ot  Fingal,  and  strong  is  his  arm  of  age.  Lochlin  shall 
fall  again  before  the  king  of  echoing  Mon-en.  Show 
thy  face  from  a  cloud,  O  moon ;  light  his  white  sails  on 
the  w^ave  of  the  night.  And  if  any  strong  spirit  •■  of 
heaven  sit  on  that  low-hung  cloud,  turn  his  daik  ships 
from  the  rock,  thou  rider  of  the  storm  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin  at  the  sound  of 
the  mountain-stream,  when  Calmar  ascended  the  hill, 

r  This  is  tI)C  only  passage  in  the  ro^m  t'lat  has  the  apjiearance 
of  relipion.  But  CuchuliinS  apostroplic  to  this  spirit  is  accompani- 
ed with  a  doubt,  so  that  it  is  not  eas.y  ro  determine  whether  the  hero 
meant  a  superior  being,  or  the  ghosts  of  deceased  warriors,  wl  a  ere 
Supposed  in  tiiose  tar.ex  to  rule  the  storms,  and  to  transport  tlicja- 
«clvcs  in  a  gust  of  wiod  from  one  country  to  another. 
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the  wounded  son  of  Matha.  From  the  field  he  came  in 
his  blood.  He  leaned  on  his  bending  spear.  Feeble  is 
the  arm  of  battle  !  but  strong  the  soul  of  the  hero  ! 

"  Welcome  !  O  son  of  Matha,"  said  Connal,  "  wel- 
come art  thou  to  thy  friends  !  Why  bursts  that  broken 
sigh  from  the  breast  of  him  that  never  feared  before  ?'* 

"  And  never  Connal,  will  he  fear,  chief  ot  the  point- 
ed steel.  My  soul  brightens  in  danger,  and  exults  in 
the  noise  of  battle.  I  am  of  the  race  of  steel ;  my  fa- 
thers never  feared. 

"  Cormar  was  the  first  of  my  race.  He  sported  thro' 
the  storms  of  the  waves.  His  black  skiff  bounded  on 
ocean  ;  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the  blast.  A  spi- 
rit once  embroiled  the  night.  Seas  swell  and  rocks  re- 
sound. Winds  drive  along  the  clouds.  The  lightning 
flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  came  to  land  ; 
then  blushed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  rushed  again  a- 
mong  the  waves  to  find  the  son  of  the  wind.  Three 
youths  guide  the  bounding  bark ;  he  stood  with  the 
sword  unsheathed.  When  the  lov/-hung  vapour  pas- 
sed, he  took  it  by  the  curling  head,  and  searched  its 
dark  wonjb  with  his  steel.  The  son  of  tlie  wind  for* 
sook  the  air.    The  moon  and  stars  returned. 

"  Such  was  the  boldness  of  my  race  ;  and  Calmar  is 
like  his  fadiers.  Danger  flies  from  the  uplifted  sword. 
They  best  succeeed  who  dare." 

"  But  now,  ye  sons  of  green-valley'd  Erin,  retire 
from  Lena's  bloody  heath.  Collect  the  sad  remnant  of 
our  hiends,  and  join  the  sword  of  Fingal.  I  heard  the 
sound  of  Lochlin's  advancing  arms  ;  but  Calmar  will 
remain  and  fight.  My  voice  shall  be  such,  my  friendsi 
as  if  thousands  were  behind  me.  But,  son  of  Semo,  re- 
roember  me.  Remember  Calmar's  lifeless  corse.  Af- 
ter Fingal  has  wasted  the  field,  place  me  by  some  stone 
of  remembrance,  that  future  times  may  hear  my  fame  ; 
and  the  mother  >  of  Calmar  rejoice  over  tlie  stone  of 
my  reoown." 

s  .'.icletlia,  her  lamentation  over  her  son  is  introduced  in  the  pj» 
em  conceiiiing  the  d<path  of  CuchuUia  printed  jn  this  collection. 
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"  No :  son  of  Matha,"  said  Cuchuilin,  "  I  will  ne- 
ver leave  thee.  My  joy  is  in  the  unequal  field  :  my 
soul  increases  in  danger.  Connal,  and  Carril  of  other 
times,  carry  oiT'the  sad  sons  of  Erin ;  and  when  the  bat- 
tle is  over,  search  for  our  pale  corses  in  this  narrow  way. 
For  near  this  oak  we  shall  stand  in  the  stream  of  the 
battle  of  thousands.  O  Fithil's  son,  with  feet  of  wind, 
Hy  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Eim 
is  inthralled,  and  bid  the  king  of  Morven  hasten.  O 
let  him  come  like  the  sun  in  a  storm,  when  he  shines 
6n  the  hills  of  grass." 

Morning  is  grey  on  Cromla  ;  the  sons  of  the  sea  a- 
Scend.  Calmar  stood  forth  to  meet  them  in  the  pride 
of  his  kindling  soul.  But  pale  was  the  face  of  the  war- 
rior ;  he  leaned  on  his  f  ither's  spear ;  that  spear 
which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall,  when  the  soul  of 
his  mother  was  sad.  But  slowly  now  the  hero  falls, 
like  a  tree  on  the  plains  of  Cona.  Dark  CuchuUin 
stands  alone  like  a  rock  in  a  sandy  vale.  The  sea 
comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its  hardened  sides. 
Its  head  is  covered  with  foam,  and  the  hills  are  echo- 
ing around.  Now  from  the  grey  mi?t  of  the  ocean, 
the  white-sailed  slyps  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is  the 
grove  of  their  masts  as  they  nod,  by  turns,  on  the  roll- 
ing wave. 

Swaran  saw  therti  from  the  hill,  and  returned  from 
the  sons  of  Erin.  As  ebbs  the  resounding  sea  through 
the  hundred  isles  of  Inistore  ;  so  loud,  so  vast,  so  im- 
mense returned  the  sons  of  Lochlin  against  the  king  of 
the  desert  hill.  But  bending,  weeping,  sad,  and  slow, 
and  dragging  his  long  spear  behind,  Cuchuilin  sunk  in 
Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends.  He 
feared  the  face  of  Fingal,  who  was  wont  to  greet  him 
irom  the  fields  of  renown. 


:  So  «otne  rail  rock  o'e'Iin.ng';  t'ie  hoary  main, 
1  y  wincU  a^sail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain, 
Vfimov'd  it  hears,  riliove,  the  retrp 'sts  blow, 
A'..d  sees  t!ic  ".V2.c'i y  mountaias  brcat  b-low. 
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"  How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes  !  the  chiefs  of 
Innis-fail !  they  that  were  cheerful  in  the  hall,  whea 
the  sound  of  the  shells  aldose ;  no  more  shall  I  find 
their  steps  in  the  heath,  or  hear  their  voice  in  the  chase 
of  the  hinds.  Pale,  silent,  low  on  bloody  beds  are  they 
who  were  my  friends  !  O  spirits  of  the  lately  deaa, 
meet  Cuchullin  on  his  heath.  Converse  with  him  on 
the  wind,  when  the  rustling  tree  of  Tura's  caye  re- 
sounds. There,  far  remote,  I  shall  He  unknown.  No 
bard  shall  hear  of  me.  No  grey  stone  shall  rise  to 
my  renown.  Mourn  me  with  the  dead,  O  Bragela ! 
departed  is  my  fame." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin,  when  he  sunk 
in  the  woods  of  Cromla. 

Fingal,  tall  in  his  ship,  stretched  his  bright  lance  be- 
fore him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  the  steel:  it  was 
like  the  green  meteor  of  death,  setting  in  tlie  heath  of 
Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  the  broad 
moon  is  darkened  in  heaven. 

"  The  battle  is  over,"  said  the  king,  "  and  I  be- 
hold the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of  Le- 
na !  and  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla  !  The  hunters 
have  fallen  there  in  their  strength  !  and  the  son  of  Sc- 
mo  is  no  i7iore.  Ryno  and  Fiilan,  my  sons,  sound  the 
horn  of  Fingal's  war.  Ascend  that  hill  on  the  shore, 
and  call  the  children  of  the  foe.  Call  them  from  tlie 
grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief  of  other  times.  Be  your 
voice  like  th;it  of  your  father,  when  he  enters  the'bat- 
tles  of  his  strength.  I  wait  for  the  dark  mighty  man: 
I  wait  on  Lena's  shore  for  Swaran.  And  let  him  come 
with  all  his  race  ;  for  strong  in  battle  are  the  friends 
of  the  dead." 

Fair  Ryno  llew  like  iightning ;  dark  Fillan  as  the 
shade  of  autumn.  On  Lena's  heath  their  voice  is 
heard  :  the  sons  of  ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal's 
war.  As  the  roaring  eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the 
kingdom  of  snows;  so  strong,  so  dark,  so  sudden  came 
down  the  sons  of  Lochlin.  The  king  in  their  front  ap- 
frear2  in  the  dismal  pride  of  liis  arms.   Wratli  burns  in 
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his  dark-brown  face ;  and  his  eyes  roll  in  the  fire  of 
his  valour. 

Fingal  beheld  the  son  of  Stamo  ;  and  he  remember- 
ed Agandecca.  For  Swaran  with  the  tears  of  youth 
had  mourned  his  white-bosomed  sister.  He  sent  Ullin 
of  the  songs  to  bid  him  to  the  feast  of  shells.  For  plea- 
sant on  Fingal's  soul  returned  the  remembrance  of  the 
first  of  his  loves. 

Ullin  came  with  aged  steps,  and  spoke  to  Starno's 
son.  "  O  thou  that  dwellest  afir,  surrounded,  like  a 
rock,  witli  thy  waves,  come  to  the  feast  of  the  king, 
and  pass  the  aay  in  rest.  To-morrow  let  us  fight,  O 
Swaran,  and  break  the  eclioing  shields." 

"  To-day,"  said  Starno's  wrathful  son,  "  we  break 
the  echoing  shields:  to-morrow  my  feasts  will  be 
spread ;  and  Fingal  lie  on  earth." 

"  And,  to-morrow,  let  his  fe:ist  be  spread,"  said  Fin- 
gal with  a  smile;  "  for,  to-day,  O  my  sons,  we  sh:dl 
break  the  echoing  shields.  Ossian,  stand  thou  near  my 
arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  sword.  Fergus,  bend  thy 
crooked  yew.  Throv/,  Fiilan,  thv  lance  through  hea- 
ven.— Lift  your  shields  like  the  darkened  moon.  Be 
your  sp'^ars  the  meteors  of  death.  Follow  me  in  the 
path  of  my  fam.e  ;  and  equal  my  deeds  in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven  ;  as  the  streams  of  a 
hundred  hills ;  as  clouds  ily  successive  over  heaven ;  or, 
as  the  dark  ocean  assaults  die  shore  of  the  desert :  so 
roaring,  so  vast,  so  terrible  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's 
echoing  heath.  The  groan  of  die  people  spread  over 
the  hills ;  it  vv^as  Uke  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the 
cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at 
cnce  on  the  hollow  wind. 

Fingal  rushed  on  in  his  strength,  terrible  as  the  spirit 
cf  Trenmor ;  when,  in  a  wliirlwind,  lie  comes  to  Mor- 
▼en  to  see  the  children  of  liis  pnde.  The  oa\3  resound 
on  their  hills,  and  the  rocks  fill  dov/n  before  him. 
Bloody  v/as  tlie  hand  of  my  father  when  he  v/kirled  the 
lightning  of  his  sword.  He  remembers  the  battles  of  his 
'  youth,  and  the  field  is  wasted  in  his  course. 

Vch  I.  a 
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Kyno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is  the  brow 
of  G;iul.  Fergus  rushed  forward  with  feet  of  wind  ; 
and  Fillan  like  the  mist  of  the  hill.  Myself",  Uke  a 
rock,  came  down,  I  exulted  in  thestrcngth  of  the  king. 
Many  were  the  deaths  of  my  arm ;  and  dismal  was  the 
gleam  of  my  sword.  My  locks  were  not  then  so  grey; 
nor  trembled  my  hands  of  age.  My  eyes  v/ere  not 
closed  in  darkness  ;  nor  failed  my  feet  in  the  race. 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  tWe  people ;  or  the 
deeds  of  mighty  heroes  ;  when  Fingal,  burning  in  his 
wrath,  consumed  the  sons  of  Lochlin  ?  Groans  swelled 
on  groans,  from  hill  to  hill,  till  night  had  covered  all. 
Pale,  staring  like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  sons  of  Lochlin 
convene  on  Lena. 

We  sat  and  heard  the  sprightly  harp,  at  Lubar's  gentle 
stream.  Fingal  himself  was  next  to  the  foe;  and  listen- 
ed to  the  talcs  of  bards.  His  godlike  race  v/ere  in  the 
song,  the  chiefs  of  other  times.  Aticntive,  leaning  on 
his  shield,  the  king  of  Morven  sat.  The  wind  whistled 
through  his  aged  locks,  and  his  thoughts  tre  of  the  days 
of  other  years.  Near  him,  on  his  bending  spear,  ray 
young,  my  lovely  Oscar  stood.  He  admired  the  king 
of  Morven  :  and  his  actions  were  swelling  in  his  souf. 
"  Son  of  my  son,"  began  the  king,  "  O  Oscar,  pride 
of  youth,  I  saw  the  shining  of  thy  sword  and  gloried 
in  my  race.  Pursue  the  glory  of  our  fathers,  and  be 
what  they  have  been ;  when  Trenmor  lived,  the  first  of 
•men,  and  Trathal,  the  father  of  heroes.  They  fought 
the  battle  in  their  youths,  and  are  the  song  of  bards.  O 
Oscar  !  bend  the  strong  in  arms :  but  spare  the  feeble 
hand.  Be  thou  a  stream  of  many  tides  against  the  foes 
of  thy  people ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grass  to 
those  who  ask  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived ;  such 
Trathal  was ;  and  such  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was 

u  Here  the  poet  celebrates  his  own  actions,  hut  he  does  it  in  such 
a  manner  th.it  we  are  not  displenscd.  The  mention  of  tlie  g:reat  ac- 
tions of  his  youth  iiiiniediately  sup^ests  to  him  the  helpless  situation 
of  Ills  age.     Wc  do  not  despise  him  lor  seHi.sh  praise,  but  fc!  l.U 
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the  support  of  the  injured ;  and  tlie  weak  rested  be- 
hind the  lightning  of"  my  steel. 

"  Oscar  !  1  was  young  Hke  thee,  when  lovely  Fain- 
asollis  came  :  that  sun-beam  !  that  mild  light  oF  love  ! 
the  daughter  of  Craca's  ^  king  !  I  then  returned  from 
Cona's  heath,  aud  few  were  in  my  train.  A  white- 
sailed  boat  appeared  far  off;  we  saw  it  like  a  mist  that 
rode  on  ocean's  blast.  It  soon  approached  ;  v/e  saw 
the  fair.  Her  white  breast  heaved  v/ith  sighs.  The 
wind  was  in  her  loose  dark  hair  ;  her  rosy  cheek  had 
tears.^  "  Daughter  of  beauty,"  calm  I  said,  "  what 
sigh  is  in  that  breast  ?  can  I,  young  as  I  am,  defend 
thee  daugliter  of  the  sea  ?  IMy  sword  is  not  unmatched 
in  war,  but  dauntless  is  my  heart." 

"  To  thee  I  fly,"  with  sighs  she  replied,  "  O  chief 
of  mighty  men  !  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of  shells,  support- 
er of  the  feeble  hand !  The  king  of  Craca's  echoing 
isle  owned  me  the  sun-beam  of  his  race.  And  often  did 
the  hills  of  Cromla  reply  to  the  sighs  of  love  for  the 
■unhappy  Fainasollis.  Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fair ;  and 
loved  the  daughter  of  Craca.  His  sword  is  like  a  beam 
of  light  upon  the  warrior's  side.  But  dark  is  his  brow  ; 
and  tempests  are  in  his  soul.  I  shun  him  on  the  rolling 
sea  ;  but  Sora's  chief  pursues." 

"  Rest  thou,"  I  said  "  behind  my  shield  ;  rest  in 
peace,  thou  beam  of  hght !  The  gloomy  chief  of  Sora 
will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his  soul.'  In  some  lone 
cave  I  might  conceal  thee,  daughter  of  the  sea !  But 
Fingal  never  flies  ;  for  v/here  the  danger  threatens,  I 
rejoice  in  the  storm  of  spears."  I  saw  the  tears  upon 
her  cheek.     I  pitied  Craca's  fair. 

Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the  ship  of 
stormy  Borbar.  His  masts  high-bended  over  the  sea 
behini  their  sheets  of  snow.   White  roll  the  waters  on 

V  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  easy  to  determine.  '1  "he  most  prohablc  opinion  i»,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  Shetland  i>le.s.  There  is  a  story  concerning  a  daughter  of 
the  Icing  of  Craca  in  the  sixth  book. 
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either  side.  The  strength  of  ocean  sounds.  "Come 
thou,"  I  said,  "  from  the  roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of 
the  storm.  Partake  the  feast  within  my  hall.  It  is  the 
house  of  strangers."  The  maid  stood  trembling  by 
my  side  ;  he  drew  the  bow  :  she  fell.  *'  Unerring  is 
thy  hand,"  I  said,  "  but  feeble  was  the  foe."  We 
fought,  nor  weak  was  die  strife  of  death :  He  sunk  be- 
neath my  sv/ord.  We  laid  them  in  two  tombs  of 
stones ;  the  unhappy  children  of  youth. 

Such  tiave  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Oscar ;  be  thou 
like  the  age  of  Fingal.  Never  seek  the  battle,  nor  shun 
it  wdien  it  comes.  Fillan  and  Oscar  of  the  dark 
brown  hair,  ye  children  of  the  race,  fly  over  the 
heath  of  roaring  winds  ;  and  view  the  sons  of  Lochlin. 
Far  off  I  hear  die  noise  of  their  feet,  like  the  storms  of 
echoing  Cona.  Go ;  that  they  may  not  fly  my  sword 
along  the  waves  of  the  north.  For  many  chiefs  of  E- 
rin's  race  lie  here  on  the  dark  bed  of  death.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  storm  are  low ;  the  sons  of  echoing  Crom-. 
la." 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds ;  two  dark 
clouds  that  are  the  chariots  of  ghosts ;  when  air^s  dark 
children  come  to  frighten  hapless  men. 

It  was  then  that  Gauh^',  the  son  of  Morni,  stood  like' 
a  rock  in  the  night.  His  spear  is  glittering  to  the  stars ; 
his  voice  like  many  streams.  "  Son  of  battle,"  cried 
the  chief,  "  O  Fingal,  king  of  shells  !  let  the  bards  of 
many  songs  soothe  Erin's  friends  to  rest.  And,  Fingal, 
sheath  thy  sv/ord  of  deatli ;  and  let  thy  people  fight. 
We  wither  away  without  our  fame ;  for  our  king  is  the 
only  breaker  of  shields.    When  morning  rises  on  our 

w  Gaul,  the  son  cf  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that  disputed  long; 
the  pre-eminence  with  Fingal  himself.  They  were  reduced  at  last 
to  obedience,  and  Gaul,  from  an  enemy,  turned  Fingal's  best  friend, 
and  greatest  Iiero  His  character  is  iometbing  like  that  of  Ajax  ia 
tlie  Iliad;  a  hero  of  more  strength  than  conduct  ia  battle.  He  was 
very  fond  of  military  fame,  and  licre  he  demands  the  next  battle  to 
himself.  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  removes  Fingal,  that  his  retura 
may  be  tlie  mgrc  niaguiiitsuc. 
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hills,  behold  at  a  distance  our  deeds.  Let  Lochlin  fee^ 
the  sword  of  Morrn's  son,  that  bards  may  sing  of  me. 
Such  was  the  custom  heretofore  of  Fingal's  noble  race. 
Such  was  thine  own,  thoa  king  of  swords,  in  battles  of 
tlie  spear." 

"  O  son  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I  glory  in  tliy 
fame.  Fight ;  but  my  spear  shall  be  near  to  aid  thee  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  Raise,  raise  the  voice,  sons  of  the 
song,  and  lull  me  into  rest.  Here  will  Fingal  lie  a- 
midst  the  wind  of  night.  And  if  thou,  Agandecca,  art 
near,  among  the  children  of  thy  Lmd ;  if  thou  sittest  on 
a  blast  of  wmd  among  the  high-shrouded  masts  of  Loch- 
lin ;  come  to  my  drean:s  >^-,  my  fair  one,  and  show  thy 
bright  face  to  my  soul." 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp  in  tuneful  sounds  a- 
rose.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they  sung,  and  of  the 
noble  race  of  the  hero.  And  sometmies  on  the  lovely 
sound  was  lieard  the  name  of  the  now  mournful  Ossian. 

Often  have  I  fought,  and  often  won  in  battles  of  the 
spear.  But  blind,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn  I  now  walk 
with  little  men.  O  Fingal,  with  thy  race  of  battle  I 
now  behold  thee  not !  The  wild  roes  feed  upon  the 
green  tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of  Morven  !  Blest  be 
tiiy  soul,  thou  king  of  swords,  thou  most  renowned 
on  the  hills  of  Cona. 

X  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  drenm  of  Fingal  in  the  next  book» 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Tlie  action  of  the  poem  licing  suspended  by  night,  Ossian  takes  thnt 
opijortuiiity  to  relate  liis  own  actions  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  his 
ceurtship  of  Everallin  who  was  the  mother  of  Oscar,  and  had  died 
some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Fingal  into  frdand.  Her 
ghost  appears  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  Oscar,  who  had  been  renC 
the  beginning  of  the  night  to  observe  the  onemy,  was  engaged 
vith  an  advanced  party  and  almost  overpowered.  Ossian  relieves 
l-.is  son ;  and  an  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  approach  of  Swa- 
ran.  The  king  rises,  calls  his  army  together,  and,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised the  preceding  night,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul  the 
son  of  Morni,  wliile  he  liimself,  after  charging  his  sons  to  behave 
gallantly  and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a  hill,  frem  whence  he 
could  have  a  view  of  the  battle.  Tlie  battle  joins  j  the  poet  re- 
lates Oscar's  great  actions.  But  when  Oscar,  in  conjunction  with 
his  father,  conquered  in  one  wing,  Gaul,  who  was  attacked  by 
Swaran  in  person,  was  on  th?  point  of  retreating  in  the  other. 
Fingal  sends  Ullin  his  bard  to  encourage  him  with  a  war  song,  but 
.  notwithstanding,  Swaran  prevails;  and  Gaul  and  his  aruiy  are  o- 
i  bilged  to  give  way.  Fingal,  descending  from  the  hill,  rallies 
tlicfn  again :  Swaran  de-iists  from  the  pursuit,  possesses  lumi^elf  of 
a  rising  ground,  restores  the  ranks,  and  waits  the  approach  of  Fin- 
gal. The  king,  having  encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  necessarV 
orders,  and  renews  the  battle.  Cuchullin,  who  with  his  friend 
Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  hear- 
ing the  noise,  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked  the 
field  of  battle,  where  he  saw  Fingal  engaged  with  the  enemy.  He, 
being  hindered  by  Connal  from  joining  Fingal,  who  was  h.imself 
npon  the  point  of  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  sends  Carril  to 
congratulate  that  hero  on  his  success. 

BOOK  IV.  y. 

WHO  comes  with  her  songs  from  the  mountain,.Jike 
the  bow  of  the  showery  Lena  ?  It  is  the  maidof  the 
voice  of  love.    The  white-armed  daughter  of  Toscar. 

y  Fingal  being  a.sleep,  and  tlie  action  being  stispcrded  by  night, 
tl-.e  poet  introduces  the  story  of  his  courtship  of  Everallin  the  daugh- 
t^r  cf  Bra.ino.     The  episode  is  nccessery  1:9  dear  up  s;reral  pa^ia- .. 
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Often  hast  thou  heard  my  song,  often  given  the  tear  of 
beauty.  Dost  thou  come  to  the  battles  of  thy  people  ? 
arul  to  hear  the  actions  of  Oscar  ?  When  shill  I  cease 
to  mourn  by  the  streams  of  the  echoing  Cona?  My 
years  have  passed  away  in  battle,  and  my  age  is  dark- 
ened with  sorrow. 

Daughter  of  the  hand  of  snow !  I  was  not  so  mourn- 
ful and  blind,  I  was  not  so  dark  and  forlorn,  when  E- 
verallin  loved  me !  Everallin  with  the  dark-brown  hair, 
the  white-bosomed  love  of  Cormac.  A  thousand  he- 
roes sought  the  maid,  she  denied  her  love  to  athousand ; 
the  sons  of  the  sword  were  despised  ;  for  graceful  in 
her  eyes  was  Ossian. 

I  v/ent,  in  suit  of  the  maid,  to  Lego's  sable  surge  : 
twelve  of  my  people  v/ere  there,  the  sons  of  the  streamy 
Morven.  We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of  strangers ; 
Branno  of  the  sounding  mail.  "  From  whence,"  he 
said,  "  are  the  arms  ot  steel  ?  Not  easy  to  win  is  the 
maid  that  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  sons  of  Erin.  But 
blest  be  thou,  O  son  of  Fingal.  Happy  is  the  maid 
that  waits  thee.  Though  twelve  daugliters  of  beauty 
v/ere  mine,  t!-»ine  were  the  choice,  thou  son  of  fame  !^ 
Then  he  opened  the  hail  of  the  maid,  the  dark-hairea 
1^  verallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  breasts  of  steel ;  we  blest 
the  maid  of  Branno. 

Above  us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  stately 
Cormac.  Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief;  and 
the  heath  flamed  with  their  arms.  There  Colla,  Durra 
of  the  v/ounds,  there  mighty  Toscar,  and  Tago,  there' 
Frestal  the  victorious  stood;  Dairo  of  the  happy  deeds^ 
and  Dala  the  battle's  bulwark  in  the  narrow  way.  The 


ges  that  follow  in  the  poem ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  naturally 
brings  on  the  action  of  the  book,  which  may  be  supposed  to  begin 
aSoat  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  tlie  opening  of  the  poem, 
Tliis  biok,  as  many  of  Ossian'*  other  compositions,  is  addressed  t» 
the  beautiful  Malvir.a  the  daughter  of  Toscar.  She  appears  to  have 
b^e:-.  in  love  with.  a>car,  and  to  hare  alTvCti-  the  COinpany  of  Xliuiir 
tl.ci  if.cr  t:-.s  deati;  of'-liiijon. 
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jword  flamed  in  the  hand  of  Corniac,  and  graceful  was 
the  look  of  the  hero. 

Eight  were  the  heroes  of  Ossian  ;  UUin,  stormy  son 
of  war ;  Mullo  of  the  generous  deeds  ;  the  noble,  the 
graceful  Scelacha ;  Oglan,  and  Cerdal  the  wrathful, 
and  Dumarican's  brows  of  death.  And  why  should 
Ogar  be  the  last ;  so  wide  renowned  on  the  hills  of 
Ardven  ? 

Ogar  met  Dala  the  strong,  face  to  face  on  the  field  of 
heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was  like  the  wind  on 
ocean's  foamy  waves.  The  dagger  is  remembered  by 
Ogar  'y  the  weapon  which  he  loved  ;  nine  times  he 
drowned  it  in  Dala's  side.  The  stormy  battle  turned. 
Three  times  I  pierced  Cormac's  shield  :  three  times 
he  broke  his  spear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love  !  I 
cut  his  head  away.  Five  times  I  shook  it  by  the  lock. 
'The  friends  of  Cormac  fled. 

Whoever  would  have  told  me,  lovely  maid^,  when 
then  I  strove  in  battle,  that  blind,  forsaken,  and  forlorn 
I  now  should  pass  the  night ;  firm  ought  his  n:ail  to 
have  been,  and  unmatched  his  arm  in  battle. 

Now  ^  en  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of  music 
died  away.  'I'he  unconstant  blast  blew  hard,  and  the 
iiigh  oak  shook  its  leaves  around  me ;  of  Everallin  were 
my  thoughts,  when  she,  in  all  the  light  of  beauty,  and 
her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears,  stood  on  a  cloud  before 
mv  sight,  and  spoke  with  feeble  voice. 

"  O  Ossian,  rise  and  save  my  son  ;  save  Oscar  chief 
of  men.  Near  the  red  oak  of  Lubar's  stream,  he  fights 
with  Lochlin's  sons."  She  sunk  into  her  cloud  again. 
J  clothed  me  witli  my  steel.  My  spear  supported  my  , 
steps,  and  my  rattling  armour  rung 
was  wont  in  danger,  the  sonqs  of  1: 


y  spear  supported  my  J 
uig.  I  hummed,  as  I  1 
f  heroes  of  old.    Like  1 


z  Tlie  poet  addresses  himself  to  Malvina  the  daugliter  of  Toscnr. 

a  TI.e  poet  r  turns  to  liis  Mibject.  li  one  ymld  tix  the  time  of 
the  yca>  in  which  the  action  of  tlic  poem  hapi-cncd,  from  the  ssccne 
de.-cribed  here,  I  should  be  teuipted  to  place  it  in  autnnin.  The 
trees  shed  their  leaves,  and  tiic  windb  are  variablCj  both  whkh  cii- 
ci:;:.it;.:i:cs  agree  ^\v±  tl;..t  ;-cai'JC  ut  iiit  1:^1. 
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distant  thunder  ^  Lochlin  heard ;  they  fled  j  my  son 
pursued. 

I  called  him  like  a  distant  stream.  "  My  son,  return 
over  Lena.  No  further  pursue  the  foe,"  I  said,  "though 
Ossian  is  behind  thee."  He  came ;  and  lovely  in  my 
car  was  Oscar's  sounding  steel.  '*  Why  didst  thou  stop 
my  hand,'*  he  said,  "  till  death  had  covered  all  ?  Fur 
dark  and  dreadful  by  tlie  stream  they  met  thy  son  and 
Fillan.  They  watched  the  terrors  of  the  night.  Our 
swords  have  conquered  some.  But  as  the  winds  of  night 
pour  the  ocean  over  the  white  sands  of  Mora,  so  dark 
advance  the  sonsof  Lochlin  over  Lena's  rustling  heath. 
The  ghosts  of  night  shriek  afar,  and  I  have  seen  tlie 
meteors  of  death.  Let  me  awake  the  king  of  Morven, 
he  that  smiles  in  danger  ;  for  he  is  like  the  sun  of  hea- 
ven that  rises  in  a  storm." 

Fingal  had  started  from  a  dream,  and  leaned  oq 
Trenmor's  shield ;  the  dark-brown  shield  of  his  fa- 
thers, which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in  the  battles  of 
their  race.  The  hero  had  seen  in  his  rest  the  mourn- 
ful form  of  Agandecca ;  she  came  from  the  way  of  the 
ocean,  and  slowly,  lonely,  moved  over  Lena.  Her  face 
was  pale  like  the  mist  of  Cromla  ;  and  dark  were  the 
tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often  raised  her  dim  hand 
from  her  robe  ;  her  robe  which  was  of  the  clouds  of 
the  desert ;  she  raised  her  dim  hand  over  Fingd,  and 
turned  av/ay  her  silent  eyes. 

"  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno?'  said  Fingal, 
■with  a  sigh.  "  Why  is  thy  face  so  pale,  thou  daughter 
of  the  clouds  ?"  She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena  ; 
and  left  him  in  the  midst  of  the  night.     She  mourn- 

a  Ossian  f^ives  the  reader  a  high  idea  of  himself.  His  very  sonp 
frightens  the  enemy.  This  passage  resembles  one  in  the  eij,-hteenrh 
Ilidd,  wiiere  the  voice  of  Achilles  friglitens  the  Trojans  from  the  bo- 
Uy  of  Patroclus. 

Fortli  march'd  the  chief,  and  distant  from  the  crowd 

Hiph  on  the  rampart  rais'd  his  voice  aloud. 

So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd, 

ilosu  drop  their  arms  and  trembl'd  as  tiiey  fear'd.      POPE. 
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ed  the  sons  of  her  people  that  v/ere  to  fall  by  Fingal  s 
hand. 

The  hero  started  from  rest,  and  still  beheld  her  in  his 
soul.  The  sound  of  Oscar's  steps  approached.  The 
king  saw  the  grey  shield  on  his  side.  For  the  faint 
beam  of  the  mornmg  came  over  the  waters  of  Ullin. 

_  "  What  do  the  foes  in  their  fear  !  *  said  the  rising 
king  of  Morven.  "  Or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam, 
or  wait  they  the  battle  of  steel !  But  wliy  should  Fin- 
gal ask  ?  I  near  their  voice  on  the  early  wind.  Fly  o- 
rer  Lena's  heath,  O  Oscar,  and  awake  our  friends  to- 
battle." 

The  king  stood  by  the  stone  of  Lubar ;  and  thrice 
raised  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  started  from  the 
mountains  of  Cromla:  and  all  the  rocks  Shook  on  their 
hills.  Like  the  noise  of  a  hundred  mountain-streams, 
that  burst  and  roar,  and  foam  ;  like  the  clouds  that  ga- 
ther to  a  tempest  on  the  blue  face  of  the  sky ;  so  met  the 
cons  of  the  desert,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal. 
For  pleasant  v/as  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to 
the  warriors  of  his  land ;  often  had  he  led  them  to  bat- 
tie,  and  returned  with  the  spoils  cf  the  foe. 

"  Come  to  battle,  '  said  the  king,  "  ye  children  of 
the  storm.  Come  to  the  death  of  thousands.  Com- 
hal's  son  shall  see  the  fight.  INIy  svv'ord  shall  wave  on 
that  hill,  and  be  the  shield  of  my  people.  But  never 
may  you  need  it,  warriors,  while  the  son  of  Momi 
fights,  the  chief  of  mighty  men.  He  shall  lead  my 
battle ;  that  his  fame  may  rise  in  the  song.  O  ye  ghosts 
of  heroes  dead  !  ye  riders  of  the  storm  of  Cromla!  re- 
ceive my  falling  people  v/ith  joy,  and  bring  them  to 
your  hills.  And  may  the  blast  of  Lena  carry  them  over 
my  seas,  that  they  may  come  to  my  silent  areams,  and 
delight  my  soul  m  rest. 

"  Fillan  and  Oscar  of  the  dark-brown  hair,  fair  Ry- 
no,  with  the  pointed  steel !  advance  with  valour  to  the 
fight ;  and  behold  the  son  of  Mornl.  Let  your  swords 
be  like  his  in  the  strife  ;  and  behold  the  deeds  of  his 
hands,    Protect  the  friends  of  your  father :  and  re- 
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member  the  chiefs  of  old.  My  children,  I  shall  see  you 
yet  though  here  ye  should  fall  in  Erin.  Soon  shall  our 
cold,  pale  ghosts  meet  in  a  cloud,  and  lly  over  the  hills 
of  Cona.  ' 

Now  like  a  dark  and  stormy  cloud,  edged  round 
with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven,  and  iiying  westward 
from  the  morning's  beam,  the  king  of  him  removed. 
Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  armour,  and  two  spears  are 
in  his  hand.  His  grey  hair  falls  on  the  wind.  He  of- 
ten looks  back  on  the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the 
son  of  fame,  to  carry  his  v/ords  to  the  heroes.  High 
on  Cromla's  side  he  sat,  waving  the  lightning  of  his 
sword,  and  as  he  waved  v/e  moved. 

Joy  rose  in  Oscar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red.  His  eye 
sheds  tears.  The  sword  is  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand. 
He  came,  and  smiling,  spoke  to  Ossian.  "  O  ruler  of 
the  fight  of  steel !  my  father,  hear  thy  son.  Retire 
v/ith  Morven's  mighty  chief;  and  give  me  Ossian's 
fame.  And  if  here  I  fall,  my  king,  remember  that 
breast  of  snow,  that  lonely  sun-beam  of  my  love,  the 
white-handed  daughter  of  Toscar.  For,  with  red 
cheek  from  the  rock,  and  bending  over  the  stream,  her 
soft  hair  flies  about  her  bosom,  as  she  pours  the  sigh 
for  Oscar.  Tell  her  I  am  on  my  hills  a  lightly  bound- 
ing son  of  the  v/ind  ;  that  hereafter,  in  a  cloud,  I  may 
meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Toscar." 

"  Raise,  Oscar,  rather  raise  my  tomb.  I  will  nob 
yield  the  fight  to  thee._  For  first  and  bloodiest  in  the 
war  my  arm  shall  teach  thee  how  to  fight.  But,  re- 
member, my  son,  to  place  this  sword,  this  bow,  and  the 
horn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark  and  narrow  house, 
whose  mark  is  one  grey  stone.  Oscar,  I  have  no  love 
to  leave  to  the  care  of  my  son  ;  for  graceful  EveraUin 
is  no  more,  the  lovely  daughter  of  Branno." 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voice  came 
growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on  high  the  svv^ord 
of  his  father,  and  rushed  to  death  and  wounds. 

As  waves  white  bubbling  over  the  deep  come  swel- 
ling, roaring  en;  as  rocli^  of  ooze  meet  roaring  vv^aves ; 
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so  foes  attacked  and  fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and 
steel  with  steel.  Shields  sound ;  men  fall.  As  a  hun- 
dred hammers  on  the  son  of  the  furnace,  so  rose,  so 
rung  their  s'ftrords. 

Oaul  rushed  on  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven.  The 
destruction  of  heroes  is  on  his  sword.  Swaran  was  like 
the  lire  of  the  desert  in  the  echoing  heath  of  Gormal. 
How  can  I  give  to  the  song  the  death  of  many  spears  ? 
My  sword  rose  high,  and  flamed  in  the  strife  of  blood. 
And  Oscar,  terrible  wert  thou,  my  best,  my  greatest 
son !  I  rejoiced  in  my  secret  soul,  when  his  sword  flam- 
ed over  the  slain.  They  fled  amain  through  Lena's 
heath:  and  v/e  pursued  and  slew.  As  stones  that  bound 
from  rock  to  rock;  asaxcsinechoingwoods;  as  thunder 
rolls  from  hill  to  hillin  dismal  broken  peak ;  so  blow  suc- 
ceeded to  blow,  and  death  to  dcadi,  from  the  hand  of 
Oscar  b  and  mine. 

But  Sv/aranclosedround  Mornl'sson,  as  the  strength 
of  the  tide  of  Inistore.  The  king  half  rose  from  his 
hill  at  the  sight,  and  half  assumed  the  spear.  "  Go,  Ul- 
lin,  go,  my  aged  hard,"  begun  the  king  of  Mor%^en. 
"  Remind  the  mighty  Gaul  of  battle  ;  remind  him  of 
his  fathers.  Support  the  yielding  fight  witJi  song ;  for 
song  enlivens  war."  Tall  Ullin  went,  witli  steps  of 
age,  and  spoke  to  the  king  of  swords. 

*'  Son  ^  ofthe  chief  of  generous  steeds!  high-bound- 
jng  king  of  spears.    Strong  arm  in  every  perilous  toil. 

b  Ossian  never  fails  to  give  a  finccliaracter  to  hi«  beloved  fjon.  His 
jpeecii  to  Ms  fatlier  is  ti'.at  of  a  liero  ;  it  contains  tlic  sulimission  due 
to  a  parciit,  and  tUe  warnitli  tliat  becomes  a  voting  warrior.  There 
is  a  pr(4)rifi.y  in  dwelling  licre  on  the  action.s  of  Oscar,  as  the  beauti- 
ful Ivli.vlna,  to  whom  the  boolc  is  addrescied,  was  in  love  with  that 
Mero. 

c  The  vv-ar  song  of  Ullin  varies  from  the  rest  ofthe  poem  in  the 
versification.  It  runs  dnwn  like  a  torrent ;  and  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  epithets.  The  custom  of  encouraging  men  in  battle  with 
extemj^ore  rhymes,  has  been  carried  cown  almost  to  our  own  times. 
Several  of  tlicse  war-son^s  are  extant,  but  rlie  most  of  them  are  on- 
ly a  g-roupe  of  epithets,  wlihour  beauty  orhaimcny,  utterly  destitute  j 
pffoetical  merit.  ' 
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Hard  heart  that  never  yields.  Chief  ofthe  pointed  arras 
of  death.  Cut  down  the  foe  ;  let  no  white  sail  bound 
round  dark  Inistore.  Be  thine  arm  like  thunder,  thine 
eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  solid  rock.  Whirl  round 
thy  sword  as  a  meteor  at  night,  and  lift  thy  shield  like 
the  llame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous 
steeds,  cut  down  the  £oq.  Destroy."  The  hero's  heart 
beat  high.  But  Swaran  came  with  battle.  He  cleft 
the  shield  of  Gaul  in  twain ;  and  the  sons  of  the  de^ 
gert  fled. 

Now  Fingal  arose  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  reared 
his  voice.  Cromla  answered  around,  and  the  sens  of 
the  desert  stood  still.  They  bent  their  red  faces  to 
earth,  ashamed  at  the  presence  of  Fingal.  He  came  like 
a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  days  of  die  sun,  when  slow  it 
rolls  on  the  hill,  and  fields  expect  the  shower.  Swaran 
beheld  the  terrible  king  of  Mon-en,  and  stopped  in  the 
niidst  of  his  course.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  spear,  rol- 
ling his  red  eyes  around.  Silent  and  tall  he  seemed  as 
an  oak  on  tlie  banks  of  Lubar,  which  had  its  branches 
blasted  of  old  by  the  hghtning  of  heaven.  It  bends 
over  the  stream,  and  the  grey  moss  whistles  in  the  wind : 
so  stood  the  king.  Then  slowly  he  retired  to  the  rising 
heath  of  Lena.  His  thousands  pour  around  the  hero, 
•and  the  darkness  of  battle  gathers  on  the  hill. 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  shone  in  the  midst 
of  his  people.  His  heroes  gather  around  him,  and  he 
sends  forth  the  voice  of  his  povv'er.  "  Raise  mv  stand- 
ards ri  on  high.  Spread  them  on  Lena's  wind  like  the. 
fiames  of  an  hundred  hills.  Let  tliem  sound  on  the 
winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  Ye  sons  of 
the  roaring  streams  that  pour  from  a  thousand  hills,  be 
near  the  king  of  Morven  :  attend  to  the  words  of  his 
fSovv'er.  Gaul,  strongest  arm  of  death  !  O  Oscar,  of 
the  future  fights  !  Connal,  son  ofthe  blue  steel  of  Sora  ! 
Dermid  of  the  dark-brovv^n  hair !  and  Ossian,  king  of 
inany  songs,  be  near  your  father's  arm  I" 

d    '  h'  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  advanc'd, 
sbone  like  *  meteor  strcainin?  to  tlie  wind.  MliTOS. 
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We  reared  the  sun-beam  ^  of  battle,  the  standard  of 
the  king.  Each  hero's  soul  exulted  with  joy,  as  wav- 
ing it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was  studded  with  gold  a- 
bove,  as  the  blue  wide  shell  of  the  nightly  sky.  Each 
hero  had  his  standard  too  ;  and  each  his  gloom v  men. 

"  Behold,"  said  the  king  of  generous  shells,  "  how 
Lochlin  divides  on  Lena.  They  stand  like  broken 
clouds  on  the  hill,  or  an  half  consumed  grove  of  oaks  ; 
^hen  we  see  the  sky  through  its  branches,  and  the  me- 
teor passing  behind.  Let  every  chief  among  the  friends 
of  Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of  those  that  frown  so  high ; 
nor  let  a  son  of  the  echoing  groves  bound  on  the  waves 
oflnistore." 

"  Mine,"  said  Gaul,  "  be  the  seven  chiefs  that  came 
from  Lano's  lake."  "  Let  Inistore's  dark  king,"  said 
Oscar,  "  come  to  the  sword  of  Ossian's  son."  "  To 
mine  the  kingofInis<:on,"saidConnal,  "heart ofsteel!'* 
"  Or  Mudan's  chief  or  I,"  said  brown-chaired  Dermid, 
*'  shall  sleep  on  clay-cold  earth."  My  choice,  though 
now  so  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  battling  king  ;  I 
promised  with  my  hand  to  win  the  hero's  dark-brown 
shield.  "  Blest  ana  victorious  be  my  chiefs,"  said  Fingal 
of  the  mildest  look  ;  "  Swaran  king  of  roaring  waves, 
thou  art  the  choice  of  Fingal." 

Now,  like  an  hundred  diiferentwinds  that  pour  thro' 
many  vales  ;  divided,  dark,  the  sons  of  the  hill  advan- 
ced, and  Cromla  echoed  around. 

How  can  I  relate  the  deaths  wlien  we  closed  In  the 
strife  of  our  steel  i*  O  daughter  of  Toscar !  bloody  v/ere 
our  hands  1  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochiin  fell  like  the 
banks  of  the  roaring  Cona.  Our  arms  v/ere  victorious 
on  Lena  ;  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promise.  Beside  the 
murmur  of  Branno  thou  didst  often  sit,  O  maid  ;  when 
thy  white  bosom  rose  frequent,  like  tlie  dcv/n  of  the 
sv.'an  when  slow  she  sails  the  lake,  and  sidelong  winds 

e  Fingal's  standard  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  sunbeam;  I 

probably  on  account  of  its  bright  colour,  and  its  bcit^g  studded  with  i 

goid.    To  begin  a  battle,  is  expressed^  in  old  composition,  by  lifting  ' 
of  the  6un-beam, 
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are  blowing.  Thou  hast  seen  the  sun  f  retire  red  and 
slow  behind  his  cloud  ;  night  gathering  round  on  the 
mountain,  while  the  unfrequent  blast  g  roared  in  nar- 
row vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats  hard  :  and  thun- 
der rolls  in  pales.  Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks. 
Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire.  And  the  strength  of  the 
mountain-streams  h  come  roaring  down  the  hills.  Such 
was  the  noise  ot  battle,  maid  of  the  arms  of  snow.  Why 
daughter  of  the  hill,  that  tear  ?  the  maids  of  Lochlin 
have  cause  to  weep.  The  people  of  their  country  fell, 
for  bloody  was  the  blue  steel  of  the  race  of  my  heroes. 
But  I  am  sad,  forlorn,  and  blind ;  and  no  more  the 
companion  of  heroes.  Give,  lovely  maid,  to  me  thy 
tears,  for  I  have  seen  the  tombs  of  all  my  friends. 

It  was  then  by  Fingal's  hand,  a  hero  fell  to  his  grief. 
Grey-haired  he  rolled  in  the  dust,  and  lilted  his  faint 
eyes  to  the  king.  "  And  is  it  by  me  thou  hast  fallen," 
said  the  son  of  Comhal,  "  thou  friend  of  Agandecca  ! 
I  saw  thy  tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  halls  of 
the  bloody  Starno.  Thou  hast  been  die  foe  of  the  foes 
of  my  love,  and  hast  thou  fallen  by  my  hand  ?  Raise, 
Ullin,  raise  the  grave  of  the  son  of  Mathon,  and  give 
ijis  name  to  the  song  of  Agandecca  ;  for  dear  to  my 
soul  hast  thou  been,  thou  darkly  dwelling  maid  of  Ard- 
ven." 

CuchuUin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard  the  noise 
of  the  troubled  war.     He  called  to  Connal  chief  of 

f  Above  the  rest  the  sun,  who  never  lies, 

Foretels  the  chan^^e  of  weather  hi  the  skies. 

For  if  he  rise,  iiinvilliiig  to  !iis  race, 

CI;  u  i^  on  his  brow,  and  spots  upon  his  face ; 

Or  if  chrc'  nr.i-its  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams, 

Fri  ga'  of  lipht,  in  loose  and  straggling  streams, 

Su.-pect  a  drilling  day.  DRYDEV, 

g  For  ere  the  rising  winds  begin  to  roar. 

The  working  seas  advance  to  wAsh  the  shore  j 

Soft  whisper.-,  run  along  the  leafy  wood. 

And  mountains  whistle  to  the  murm'ring  flood.    DRYDEN. 
h  The  rapid  rains,  descen«ling  from  the  hills. 

To  rolling  tgrrer.ts  svvell  the  creepisg  rills.  DRYDEN, 
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swords,  and  Caml  of  other  times.  The  grey-haired 
heroes  heard  his  voice,  and  took  their  aspen  spears. 
They  came,  and  sa.\v  the  tide  of  battle,  hke  the  crowd- 
ed waves  of  the  ocean ;  Vvhen  the  dark  wind  blows 
from  the  deep,  and  rolls  the  billows  through  the  sandy 
vale. 

Cuchullin  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  darkness  gatlier- 
cd  on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  fa- 
thers :  his  red  rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  at- 
tempted to  rush  to  batde,  and  thrice  did  ConnaJ  stop 
him.  "  Chief  of  the  isle  of  mist,"  he  said,  "  Fingal 
subdues  the  foei  Seek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  die 
king;  himself  is  like  the  storm."' 

"  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  "  and  greet 
the  king  of  Morven.  When  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a 
stream  after  rain,  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  is  over, 
then  be  thy  voice  sweet  in  his  ear  to  praise  the  king 
of  swords.  Give  him  the  sword  of  Caithbat ;  for  Cu- 
chullin is  worthy  no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
thers. 

"  But,  O  ye  ghosts  of  the  lonely  Cromla !  ye  souls 
of  chiefs  tliat  are  no  more  !  be  ye  the  companions  of 
Cuchullin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  sorrow. 
For  ne\-er  more  shall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty 
in  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has  shone  ;  like  a 
mist  that  fled  away  when  the  blast  of  the  morning 
came,  and  brightened  the  shaggy  side  of  tlie  hill.  Con-' 
nal,  talk  of  arms  no  more  :  departed  is  my  fame.  My 
sighs  shall  be  on  Cromla's  v/ind,  till  my  footsteps  cease 
to  be  seen.  And  thou,  white-bosom'd  Bragela,  mourn 
over  the  fall  of  my  fame ;  for,  vanquislied,  I  will  never 
return  to  tliee,  thou  sun-beam  of  JDunscaich." 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

CiichuUin  anJ  Connal  still  reiriiin  on  the  hill.  Fingal  and  Swaraa 
meet;  the  combat  is  de»cribed.  Swaran  is  overcome,  bound  and 
delrvcTcd  over  as  a  prisoner  to  tlie  care  of  Ossian,  ard  Gaul  the 
s  ill  of  Morni;  Fingal,  his  yoi'nger  sons,  and  Oscar,  still  pursue  the 
cneni\ .  The  epi>ode  of  Orla,  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  who  was  mor- 
tally vvounded  in  tl.e  battle,  is  introduced.  Fingal,  touched  with 
tliC  death  of  Orla,  orders  the  pursuit  to  be  discontinued ;  and  call- 
ed hLs  sons  together,  lie  is  informed  that  Ryno,  the  youngest  if 
them,  was  killed.  He  laments  his  death,  hears  the  story  of  Lani- 
deri;  and  Gelchossa,  and  returns  toward  the  place  where  he  had 
left  Swaran.  Carri),  w  ho  had  been  sent  by  Cuchuliin  to  congra- 
tulate Fingal  on  liis  victory,  comes  in  the  mean  tune  to  Ossian. 
The  conversation  of  the  two  poets  clones  tiic  action  of  the  fourth 
day. 
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Now  Connal  on  Cromla's  windy  side  spoke  to  the^ 
chief  of  the  noble  car.  "  Why  that  gicom,  son  of 
Semo  ?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  re- 
nowned art  thou,  O  warrior  !  many  were  the  deaths  of 
thy  steel.  Often  has  Bragela  met  with  blue-rolling^ 
eyes  of  jov,  often  has  sl;^  met  her  hero,  returning  ia 
the  midst  of  the  valiant ;  v/hen  his  sword  v/as  red  with 
slaughter,  and  his  foes  silent  in  tlie  fields  of  the  toiT>b. 

i  The  fourth  day  «^ill  continues.  Tiie  poet  by  puttinrr  the  nar- 
ration in  the  mouth  cf  Connal,  who  .still  remained  with  Cuciuiilinoti 
jiie  side  of  Cromla,  gives  propriety  to  tlie  praLses  of  Fingal.  The  i>z- 
<,ii'ningcf  this  book,  in  the  original,  is  one  of  die  most  beautiful  par's 
of  the  poem.  'I  he  versification  is  regular  and  full,  aud  agrees  very 
v.ell  with  the  sedate  character  of  Connal.  No  poet  has  adapted  the. 
c  ;den:e  of  bis  verse  more  to  the  temper  of  the  speaker  th.in  Ossian 
lias  done.  It  ii>  more  than  probable  that  the  whole  poem  was  ori- 
ginally designed  to  be  sung  to  the  harp,  as  the  vcr!:i(ication  is  so  va- 
ri.>us,  and  sc  aui;U  suited  to  tlie  difTerent  passleus  of  the  huiua-i 
niii.d. 
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Pleasant  to  her  ears  were  thy  bards,  v/hen  thine  actions 
rose  in  the  song* 

"  But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  !  He  moves  below 
like  a  pillar  of  lire.  His  strength  is  like  the  stream  of 
Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoing  Cromla  j  when  the 
branchy  forests  of  night  are  overturned. 

"  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal ;  thine  arm  shall 
light  their  battles !  thou  art  the  first  in  their  dangers  ; 
the  wisest  in  the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou  speakest 
and  thy  thousands  obey ;  and  armies  tremble  at  the 
sound  of  thy  steel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  Fingal, 
chief  of  the  lonely  hills. 

"  Who  is  that  so  dark  and  terrible,  coming  in  the 
thunder  of  his  course  ?  v/ho  is  it  but  StarriT)'s  son  to 
meet  the  king  of  Morven !  Behold  the  battle  of  the 
diiefs :  it  is  like  the  storm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  spi- 
rits meet  far  distant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of  the 
wave.  The  hunter  hears  the  noise  on  his  hill ;  and 
sees  the  high  billows  advancing  to  Ardven's  shore.'* 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  v/hen  the  heroes 
met  in  the  midst  of  their  falling  people.  There  was 
the  clang  of  arms  !  there  every  blow,  like  tlie  hundred 
hammers  of  the  furnace  !  Terrible  is  the  battle  of  the 
kings,  and  horrid  the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their  dark- 
brown  shields  are  cleft  in  twain  }  and  their  steel  fliiis, 
broken,  from  their  helmets.  They  fling  their  weapons 
down.  Each  rushes  k  to  tlie  grasp  of  his  foe.  Their 
sinewy  arms  bend  round  each  other :  they  turn  from 
side  to  side,  and  strain  and  stretch  their  large  spreading 
limbs  below.  But  when  the  pride  of  their  strength  a- 
rose,  they  shook  the  hill  with  their  heels ;  rocks  tumble 
from  their  places  on  high ;  the  green-headed  buslies  are 

k  This  pa?sape  resembles  one  in  the  twenty-third  Iliad. 
Close  lock'd  above  their  heads  ahd  arms  are  mixtj 
Below  their  planted  feet  at  distance  hxt ; 
Kc'w  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends ;  ! 

The  huir^i  sweat  from  ev'ry  pore  descends ; 
'ri.eii-  bones  resmiud  with  blows  j   sides,  shoulders,  thig!-.f-, 
Svell  tu  w&c^  gi-ipe,  and  bloody  ttiiriours  rise.         P'^?^.- 
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overturned.  At  length  the  strength  of  Swaran  feJJ; 
and  the  king  ot  the  groves  is  bound. 

Thus  have  I  seen  on  Cona ;  (but  Cona  I  behold  no 
more)  thus  have  I  seen  tvv'o  dark  hills  removed  tVom 
their  place  by  the  strength  of  the  bursting  stream. 
Tliey  turn  from  side  to  side,  and  their  tall  oaks  meet 
one  another  on  high.  Then  they  fall  together  \^ath  all 
their  rocks  and  trees.  The  streams  are  turned  by  their 
sides,  and  the  red  ruin  is  seen  afar. 

"  Sons  of  the  king  of  Mon-en,"  said  the  noble  Fin- 
gal,  "  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin  ;  for  he  is  strong  as 
his  thousand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  the  battle, 
and  his  race  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou  first  oi 
my  heroes,  and  Ossian  king  of  songs,  attend  the  friend 
of  Agandecca,  and  raise  to  joy  his  grief.  But,  Oscar, 
Fillan,  and  R\mo,  ye  children  of  the  race  !  pursue  the 
rest  of  Lochlin  over  the  heath  of  Lena  ;  that  no  vessel 
may  hereafter  bound  on  the  dark-roiiing  waves  of  In- 
istore." 

They  flew  like  lightning  over  the  heath.  He  slow- 
ly moved  as  a  cloud  of  thunder  when  the  sultry  plain 
of  summer  is  silent.  His  sword  is  before  him  as  a  sun- 
beam, ten-ible  as  the  streaming  meteor  of  night.  He 
came  toward  a  chief  cf  Lochlin,  and  spoke  to  the  soa 
of  the  vv^ave. 

"  Who  is  that  like  a  cloud  at  the  rock  of  the  roaring 
stream  ?  He  cannot  bound  over  its  course ;  yet  stately 
is  the  chief!  hisbossyshieldison  his  side ;  and  his  spear 
like  the  tree  of  the  aesert=  Youth  of  tiie  dark-brown 
hair,  art  thou  of  Fingal's  foes  ?" 

"  I  am  a  son  of  Lochhn,*'  he  cries,  "  and  strong  is 
my  arm  in  war.  My  spouse  is  weeping  at  home,  but 
Orla  •  will  never  return." 

1  The  stary  of  Orla  is  so  beautiful  and  affecting  in  the  origipnl, 
that  tr.any  are  In  possession  of  it  in  thf  fcarch  of  Scoiland,  who  never 
heard  a  ^>i'iibl^  of  the  poem.  It  varies  the  action,  and  awakes  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  when  jhe  expected  nothing  but  languor  in 
the  conduct  of  the  i'ce:u,  as  -J::  gT.  at  a<fi;n  was  over  l,a  V.:i  ida* 
«5i;ef  S'.vara?,,  ■ 
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"  Or  fights  or  yields  the  hero?"  said  Fingal  of  the 
noble  deeds ;  "  foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  presence  ; 
but  my  friends  are  renowned  in  the  hall.  '  Son  of  the 
Avave,  follow  me  ;  partake  the  feast  of  my  sliells  ;  pur- 
sue the  deer  of  my  desert ;  and  be  the  friend  of  i' in-. 
gal."  ^  J 

"  No,"  said  the  hero,  "  I  assist  the  feeble :  my    j 
Mrength  shall  remain  with  the  weak  in  arms.  My  sword.  \ 
lias  been  always  unmatched,  O  warrior  ;  let  the  klng^ 
of  Morven  yield." 

'■'  I  r.-iver  yielded,  Orla !  Fingal  never  yielded  to  man,. 
I3raw  thy  sv/ord,  and  chuse  thy  foe.  Many  are  my 
iicroes." 

*'  And  does  the  kir4g  refuse  the  combat?"  said  Oria 
of  the  dark-brown  hair.  "  pipgal  is  a  match  for  Or- 
la  :  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race.  But,  king  of  Morven, 
if  I  shall  fall,  (as  one  time  the  -yvarrior  must  die:) 
raise  my  tomb  in  the  mitist,  and  let  it  be  the  greatest  on 
Lena.  And  send,  over  the  dark  blue  wave,  the  sword 
of  Oi-la  to  the  spouse  of  his  love,  that  she  may  show 
it  to  her  son,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  soul  to  war." 

*'  Son  of  tlie  mournful  tale,"  said  Fing;?:',  *'  v/hy  dost 
fhou  awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day  the  warriors  m.ust  die, 
9vd  the  children  ice  their  useless  arms  in  the  hall. 
But,  Orla,  thy  tomb  siiall  rise,  and  thy  white-bosomed 
.{ipouse  weep  over  thy  sword." 
^  They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena,  but  feeble  was 
the  arm  of  Orla.  The  ?v/ord  of  Fingal  descended, 
and  cleft  his  shield  in  twain.  It  fell  and  glittered  on 
tlie  groun,d,  as  the  moon  on  the  stream  of  night. 

"  ICir.g  of  Morven,"  said  the  hero,  "  lift  thy  sword 
-snd  pierce  iny  breast.  Wounded  and  faint  from  bat- 
'tlc/my  friends  have  left  me  here.  The  mournful  tale , 
shall  come  to  my  love  on  the  banks  of  die  streamy  Lc- 
^la ;  when  she  is  alone  in  ilie  wood,  and  the  rustling! 
blast  in  the  Iccvcs."  \ 

"  No,"  said  the  king  of  Morven  ;  "  I  xM  ncvei| 
wound  thee,  Or};].  On  the  banks  of  Loda  let  her  se(' 
thtc  ?tci;:cd  •:c::i  the  h^iid:3  of  w^r.    L.t  thy  grey- 
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haired  father,  who,  perkips,  is  blind  with  age,  hear 
the  sound  of  thy  voice  in  his  hall.  With  joy  let  die 
hero  rise,  and  search  for  his  son  with  his  hands." 

"  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal ;"  said  the 
youth  of  the  streamy  Loda.  "  On  Lena's  heath  1  shall 
die  ;  and  foreign  bards  will  talk  of  me.  My  broad  bek 
co\-ers  my  wound  of  death.  And  now  I  give  it  to  the 
wind." 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  side»  he  fell  pale 
on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Fingal  bends  orer  him  as  he 
dies,  and  calls  his  younger  heroes. 

"  Oscar  and  Fillan,  my  sons,  raise  high  the  menaory 
of  Orla.  Here  let  the  dark-haired  hero  rest,  far  from 
the  spouse  of  his  love.  Here  let  him  rest  in  his  narrow 
house,  farfrom  the  sound  of  Loda.  The  sons  of  the  fee- 
ble will  find  his  bow  at  home,  but  will  not  be  able  to 
bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs  howl  on  his  hills,  and  his 
boars,  which  he  used  to  pursue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the 
arm  of  battle  ;  the  mighty  among  the  valiant  is  low  ! 

"  Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn  ye  sons  of  the 
king  of  MoiTen  !  let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  and  send 
the  night  away  in  song.  Fillan,  Oscar,  and  Ryno,  fly 
over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where,  Ryno,  art  thou,  young 
son  of  fame  ?  Thou  art  not  wont  to  be  the  last  to  answer 
thy  father." 

"  Ryno,"  said  Ullin,  first  of  bards,  "  is  with  the  aw- 
ful forms  of  his  fathers  ;  with  Trathal  king  of  shields, 
and  Trenmor  of  the  mighty  deeds.  The  youth  is  low, 
the  youth  is  pale  5  he  lies  on  Lena's  heath." 

"  And  fell  the  swiftest  in  the  race,"  said  the  king, 
*'  die  first  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou  scarce  hast  been  known 
to  me  :  why  did  young  Ryno  fall  ?  But  sleep  thou  soft- 
ly on  Lena,  Fingal  shad  soon  behold  thee.  Soon  shall 
my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footsteps  cease  to 
be  seen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  FingaPs  name ;  the 
stones  will  talk  of  me.  But,  Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed, 
thou  hast  not  received  thy  fame.  Ullin,  strike  the  harp 
for  Ryno,  tell  what  the  chief  would  have  been.  Fare- 
wd,  tliou  first  on  every  iield.  No  more  shall  I  direct 
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thy  dart.   Thou  that  hast  been  so  fair ;  I  behold  thee 
FiOt.    Farewel." 

The  tear  is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king ;  for  terribi? 
Yv'as  his  son  in  war.  His  son  !  that  was  like  a  beam  of 
iire  by  night  on  the  hill ;  when  the  forests  sink  down 
in  its  course,  and  the  traveller  trembles  at  the  sound, 

"  Whose  fame  is  in  that  d:ak  green  tomb  ?"  bcguq 
the  king  of  generous  shells  ;  "  four  stones  with  their 
heads  ol  moss  stand  there,  and  mark  the  narrow  house 
<)f  death.  Near  it  let  my  Ryno  rest,  and  be  the  neighr 
hour  of  the  valiant.  Perhaps  some  chief  of  fame  is  here 
to_ fly  v.ith  m.y  son  on  clouds.  O  Ullin,  raise  ^he  songs 
ol  other  times.  Bring  to  memory  the  dark  dwellers  of 
the  tomb.  If  in  the  field  of  the  vahant  they  never  fled 
from  danger,  my  son  shall  rest  with  them,  far  from  his 
friends,  on  the  heath  of  I^ena." 

"  Here,"  said  the  mouth  of  the  song,  "  here  rest  the 
iirst  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg '"  in  this  tomb,  an4 
Ullin  king  of  swords.  And  who,  soft  smiling  from  her 
cloud,  shev/s  me  her  face  of  love  ?  Why,  daughter,  why 
£0  pale  art  thou,  first  of  the  maids  of  Cromla  ?  Dost  thou 
sleep  with  the  foes  in  battle,  Gelchossa,  white -rbosomed 
daughter  of  Tuathal  ?  Thou  hast  been  the  love  of  thou-; 
sands,  but  LaiTiderg  was  thy  love.  He  came  to  Selr 
ma's  mossy  towers,  and,  striking  his  dark  buckler, 
spoke. — 

"  Where  is  Gelchossa,  my  Ipve,  the  daughter  of  the 
noble  Tuathal  ?  I  left  her  in  the  hall  of  Selma,  when  I 
fought  with  the  gloomy  Ulfadda.  Return  soon,  O. 
Lamderg,  she  said,  for  here  J  am  in  the  midst  of  sorrow. 
Her  v/hitc  breast  rose  with  sighs.  Her  cheek  was  wet 
witli  tears.  B-:c  I  see  her  not  coming  to  meet  me  ;  and 
to  soothe  my  soul  after  battle.  Silent  is  the  hail  of  my 
joy  J  J  hear  pot  the  voice  of  die  bard,     Eran  n  docs 

m  Lamh-dhcarg  signifies  *  bloody  hand.'  Gclclicssa. '  whitelegged.* 
Tuathal  'surly.'  Ulfidda, 'long-beard.'  Ferchios,  '  the  conqueror 
fvf  men.' 

n  Bran  i^  a  common  name  of  greyhounds  to  this  day.  Itinaciisr 
tfJin  in  the  jiorth  ofStotlandj  Vj  give  the  namca  of  the  Leiots  men- 
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not  shake  his  chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the  coming  of 
Lamderg.  Where  is  Gelchossa,  my  love,  the  mild 
daughter  of  the  generous  Tuathal  ?" 

"Lamderg!"  says  Ferchios  the  son  of  Aidon, 
"  Gelchossa  may  be  on  Cromla ;  she  and  the  maids 
of  the  bow  pursuing  the  Hying  deer  ! 

"  Ferchios !"  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla, "  no  noise 
meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg.  No  sound  is  in  the  woods 
of  Lena.  No  deer  Hy  in  my  sight.  No  panting  dog 
pursues.  I  see  not  Gelchossi  my  love,  fair  as  the  full 
moon  setting  on  the  hills  of  Cromla.  Go,  Ferchios,  go 
to  Allad^  the  grey-haired  son  of  the  rock*  His  dwell- 
ing is  in  the  circle  of  stones.  He  may  know  of  Gel- 
chossa." 

The  son  of  Aidon  went  and  spoke  to  the  ear  of  age. 
"  Allad :  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  rock,  thou  tliat  trem- 
blest  alone,  what  saw  thine  eyes  of  age  ?" 

"  I  saw,"  answered  Allad  the  old,  "  UUin  the  son  of 
Cairbar.  He  came  Hke  a  cloud  from  Cromla ;  and  he 
hummed  a  surly  song  like  a  blast  in  a  leafless  wood.  He 
entered  the  hall  of  Selma.  "  Lamderg,"  he  said, "  mosn 
d-.eadful  of  men,  fight  or  yi;!d  to  Ull  n."  "  Lamderg," 
replied  Gelchossa,  "  the  son  of  the  battle  is  not  here. 
He  fights  Ulfadda  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou 
first  of  men.  But  Lamderg  never  yielded.  He  will 
fight  the  son  of  Cairbar." 

"  Lovely  art  thou,"  said  terrible  UHin,  "  daughter 
of  the  generous  Tuathal.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's 
halls.  The  valiant  shall  have  Gelchossi.  Three  days 
I  remain  on  Cromla,  to  v/ait  the  son  of  battle,  Lam- 
derg. On  the  fourth  Gelchossa  is  mine,  if  the  migh- 
ty Lamderg  Hies." 

tioced  in  this  poem  to  their  do^s;  a  jproof  tliat  they  are  faa:".llar  to 
the  ear.  aid  their  fame  generally  known.  ft 

o  Allad  is  plainly  a  druiJ;  he  is  csUei  the  Sort  of  therock,  from 
his-  dweiruij;  in  a  cavz;  ami  the  circle  oT stones  here  mentloaej  is 
the  pule  of  the  druiJical  temple.  He  Is  here  consulted  as  o;ie  w!i'> 
iiad  a  supernatural  knovNledge  i)f  things;  from  ths  diuids,  no  doubt 
Came  the  ridiculnuj  notioa  if  :i.e  secood  siglit,  which  pre, -ailed ip 
tae  KijiiUaJs  dc^  h'.es,  ^  ' 
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"  Allad!"  said  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "peace  to  thy 
dreams  in  the  cave.  Fei  chios,  sound  the  horn  of  Lam- 
derg,  that  Ulhn  may  hear  on  Cromla.  Lamderg  ^,  hke 
a  roaring  storm  ascended  the  hill  from  Selma.  He- 
hummed  a  surly  song  as  he  went,  like  the  noise  of  a  fall-, 
ing  stream.  He  stood  hke  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  that  va-. 
ries  its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a  stone,  the  sign  of 
war.  Ullin  heard  in  Cairbar  s  hall.  The  hero  heard 
■with  joy  his  foe,  and  took  his  father  s  spear.  A  smile 
brightens  his  dark-brown  cheek,  as  he  places  liis  sword 
by  his  side.  The  dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.  He 
v/histled  as  he  went. 

**  Gekhassa  saw  the  silent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of  mist 
ascending  the  hill.  She  struck  her  white  and  heaving 
breast ;  and  silent,  tearful,  feared  for  Lamderg. 

"  Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  shells,  said  the  maid  of 
the  tender  hand  ;  ^^  I  must  bend  the  bow  on  Cromla  i 
for  I  see  the  dark  brov/n  hinds. 

She  hasted  up  the  hill.  In  vain  !  the  gloom.y  he-. 
roes  fought.  Why  should  I  tell  the  king  of  Morven 
ho-w  wrathful  heroes  6ght  \  Fierce  Ullin  fell.  Young 
Lamderg  came  all  pale  to  tlie  daughter  of  generous  Tu-. 
aihah" 

"  What  blood,  my  love,"  the  soft  haired  woman 
paid-  "  v/hat  blood  runrdown  my  warrior's  side  \ '  "  It 
is  Ullin  s  blood,"'  the  chief  replied,  *<  thou  fairer  than 
the  snow  of  Cromla. .''  Gelchossa,  let  me  rest  here  a 
little  while."     The  m.ighty  Lamderg  died. 

"  And  sl,ee|)est  thou  so  soon  on  earth,  O  cHef  of 
shady  Cromla  ?   Three  days  she  mourned  beside  her  , 
lore.    The  hunters  found  her  dead.   They  raised  this 
iomb  above  the  three«     Tliy  son,  O  king  of  MorveHj^, 
may  rest  here  with  heroes.'  I 

*'  Andheremy  ?on  shall  rest,''  said  Fingal,  "  the  noise  \ 
cf  their  fame  has  reached  my  eaa.   Fillan  a«d  Fergus  \ 

g  The  reader  will  find  tbi*  pa.s? a^f  altered  from  wliat  5t  wa!^  in  the. 
fragments  of  ancient  poetry.  It  isJclivcrert  down  very  differCTitly 
by-tradition,  and  the  tratisUtor,ii3S  chosen  tl'.at  rs^iiing  wbichsas-.^ 
«qurs  least  pf  buanbast^ 
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bring  hither  Oila ;  the  pale  youth  of  the  streamy  Lo- 
da.  Not  unequalled  sliall  Ryno  lie  in  earth,  when  Oria 
is  by  his  side.  Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Morven ;  and  ye 
maids  of  the  streamy  Loda.  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on 
tlie  hills ;  and  they  have  fallen  like  the  oak  >•  "of  the  de- 
sert ;  when  it  lies  across  a  stream,  and  withers  in  the 
wind  of  die  mountain. 

"  Oscar !  chief  of  every  youth!  thou  seest  how  they 
have  fallen.  Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth  renowned. 
Like  them  the  song  of  bards.  Terrible  was  dieir 
forms  in  battle ;  but  calm  was  Ratio  in  the  days  of 
peace.  He  was  like  the  bow  of  the  shower  seen  far  dis- 
tant on  the  stream,  when  the  sun  is  setting  on  Mora, 
and  Silence  on  die  hill  of  deer.  Rest,  youngest  of  my 
sons,  rest,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena.  We  too  shall  be  no  more ; 
for  the  warrior  one  day  must  fdl." 

Such  was  thy  grief,  diou  king  of  hills,  when  Ryno 
lay  on  earth.  What  must  the  grief  of  Ossian  be,  for 
thou  thyself  ait  gone.  I  hear  not  diy  distant  voice  on 
Cona.  My  eyes  perceive  thee  not.  Often  forlorn  and 
dark  I  sit  at  thy  tomb ;  and  feel  it  with  my  hand?. 
When  I  think  1  hear  diy  voice;  it  is  but  the  blast  of  the 
desert.  Fingal  has  long  since  fallen  asleep,  the  ruler  of 
the  war. 

"  Then  Gaul  and  Ossian  sat  widi  Swaran  on  the  soft 
green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the  harp  to  please 
the  king.  But  gloomy  was  his  brow.  He  rolled  his 
red  eyes  towards  Lena.  The  hero  mourned  his  peo- 
ple. 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  Cromla,  and  I  saw  the  son  of  ge- 
nerous Semo.  Sad  and  slow  he  retired  from  his  hill  to- 
wards tbe  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  saw  Fingal  victori- 
ous, and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  sun  is  bright 
on  his  armour,  and  Connal  slowly  followed.  They  sunk 
behind  die  hill  like  two  pillars  oi  the  fire  of  night  j  whea 


—as  the  mountain  oak 


Kods  to  the  ax,  till  with  a  groaning  sound 
It  sir^ks,  and  spread*  its  honours  ua  the  ground.    PPPE. 
V0I.L  T 
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winds  pursue  them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flaming 
heath  resounds.  Beside  a  stream  of  roaring  foam  his 
cive  is  in  a  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it ;  and  the 
rashfng  winds  echo  against  its  sides.  Here  rests  the 
cliief  of  Dunscaich,  the  son  of  generous  Semo.  His 
thoughts  are  on  the  battle  he  lost ;  and  the  tear  is  on 
his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame,  that 
fied  like  the  mist  of  Cona.  O  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far 
remote  to  cheer  the  soul  of  tl^e  hero.  But  let  him  see 
thy  bright  form  in  his  soul ;  that  his  thoughts  may  re- 
turn to  the  lonely  sun-bcani  of  Dunscaich. 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  the  son  of 
zong.    Hail,  Carril  of  other  times  !  thy  voice  is  like    1 
the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura.    Thy  words  are  plea-    I 
Sant  as  the  shower  that  falls  on  the  iield  of  the  sun.  Car- 
ril of  the  times  of  old,  why  coniest  thou  from  the  soa 
of  the  generous  Serno  ? 

"  Ossian,  king  of  swords,"  replied  the  bard,  "  thou 
best  raisest  the  song.  Long  hast  thou  been  knov/n  to 
Carril,  thou  ruler  oi  battles.  Often  have  I  touched  the 
harp  to  lovely  Everallin.  Thou  too  hast  often  accom- 
panied my  voice  in  Branno's  hall  of  generous  shells. 
And  often,  amidst  our  voices,  was  heard  the  mildest 
Everallin.  One  day  she  sung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the 
youth  that  died  for  her  love.  I  saw  tlie  tears  on  her 
cheek,  and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men.  Her  soul  was 
touched  for  the  unhappy,  though  she  loved  him  not. 
How  lair  among  a  thousand  maids  v/as  the  daughter  of 
the  generous  Bran  no  !" 

"  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  "bring  not  her  me- 
mory to  my  mind.  My  soul  must  melt  at  the  remem- 
brance. My  eyes  must  have  their  tears.  Pale  in  the 
earth  is  she,  the  softly  blushing  fair  of  my  love.  But  sit 
tliou  on  the  heath,  O  bard,  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice. 

is  pleasant  as  the  gale  of  spring  that  sighs  on  the  hun- 
ter's ear  ;  when  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has 
heard  the  music  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill." 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Klglit  coines  on.  Fmga!  gives  a  feast  to  liis  army,  at  which  Swafan 
i»  present.  The  kinj;  cominands  Uilin  hii  bard  to  give  the  song 
of  peacej  a  custom  always  observed  at  tlie  end  of  a  war.  Uilin 
relates  the  actions  of  Trenmor,  great  grandfather  to  Fingal,  in 
Scandinavia,  and  I'.is  marriaj^e  with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  of  a  king 
of  Lochlin  who  was  ancestor  to  Swaran ;  which  consideration,  to- 
gether with  his  beint:  brother  to  Agandecca,  with  w  liom  Fing.il 
vas  in  love  in  his  youth,  induced  tlie  king  f)  release  him,  and  per- 
mit liim  to  return  with  the  remains  of  iiis  army  into  Lochlin,  u- 
pon  his  promising  never  to  return  to  Ireland  in  a  hostile  manner. 
The  night  is  spent  in  settling  Ssvaran's  departure,  in  songs  of  bards, 
and  in  a  conversation  in  which  the  story  of  Grumal  is  introduced 
by  Fingal.  Morning  comes.  Sv)->  ran  departs  ;  Fingal  goes  on  a 
lumting  part?;^  and  finding  Cnchullin  in  the  cave  of  Tura,  com- 
forts him,  and  sets  sail  the  next  day  for  Scotland ;  which  concludes 
the  poem. 

BOOK  VI.  s 

TH  E  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down,  and  rest  on 
Cromla's  diirk-brown  steep.  The  stars  of  the  north 
arise  over  the  rolLng  of  the  waves  of  Uilin  ;  they  show 
their  heads  of  tire  through  the  Hying  mist  of  heaven.  A 
distant  wind  roars  in  the  wood  ;  but  silent  and  dark  is 
the  plain  of  death. 

Still  on  the  darkening  Lena  arose  in  my  ears  the 
tuneful  voice  of  Carril.  He  sung  of  the  companions 
ot  our  youth,  and  the  days  of  former  years  ;  when  we 
met  on  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  sent  round  the  joy  qf 
the  shell.  Cromla  with  its  cloudy  steeps  answered  to 
his  voice.    The  ghosts  of  those  he  sung  came  in  the 

s  Tills  bcok  opens  with  the  fourth  night,  and  ends  on  the  morning 
cf  the  sixth  day.  The  chne  of  five  days,  five  nights,  and  a  part  of 
-he  sixth  day  is  taken  up  in  the  poem.  The  scene  lies  in  the  hcatu 
cil  Lena,  aad  the  mountain  Cromla  on  the  coast  of  Ulster. 
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rustling  blasts.    They  were  seen  to  bend  with  joy  to' 
wards  the  sound  of  their  praise. 

Be  thy  soul  blest,  O  Carril,  in  the  midst  of  thy  ed- 
dying winds.  O  that  thou  wouldst  come  to  my  hall, . 
when  I  am  alone  by  night !  And  thou  dost  come,  my 
friend,  I  hear  often  thy  light  hand  on  my  harp  :  when 
it  hangs  on  the  distant  wall,  and  the  feeble  sound 
touches  my  ear.  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  to  me  iri 
my  grief,  and  tell  when  I  shall  behold  my  friends  ?  But 
thou  passest  away  in  thy  murmuring  blast :  and  thy 
wind  whistles  in  the  grey  hair  of  Ossian. 

Now  on  the  side  of  Mora  the  heroes  gathered  to  the 
feast.  A  thousand  aged  oaks  are  burning  to  the  wind. 
The  strengtii  t  of  the  shells  goes  round,  and  the  souls 
of  warriors  brighten  with  joy.  But  the  king  of  Loch- 
lin  is  silent,  and  sorrow  reddens  in  the  eye  oi  his  pride. 
He  often  turned  toward  Lena  and  remembered  that  he 
feU. 

Fin  gal  leaned  on  the  shield  of  his  fathers.  His  grey 
locks  slowly  waved  on  the  wind,  and  glittered  to  die 
beam  of  night.  He  saw  the  grief  of  Swaran,  and  spoke 
to  the  jfirst  of  bards. 

"  Raise,  Ullin,  raise  the  song  of  peace,  and  soothe  my 
soul  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the  noise  of  ] 
arms.  And  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the 
king  of  Lochlin.  He  mus*-  depart  from  us  with  joy. — 
None  ever  went  sad  from  Fingal.  Oscar  !  the  light- 
ning of  my  sword  is  against  the  strong  in  battle ; 
bat  peaceful  it  lies  by  my  side  when  warriors  yield  ia 
war." 

t  By  the  strenf?:th  of  the  sliell  is  meant  the  liquor  the  heroes  drunk; 
of  what  kind  it  was,  cannot  be  ascertained  at  this  distance  of  time. 
The  translator  has  met  \vith  several  ancient  poems,  that  ir.entioa 
•Wax-ligbts  and  wine  as  common  in  the  halls  of  Fingal.  The  names 
of  both  are  l^onowed  from  the  Latin,  which  plainly  shows  that  our 
ancestors  had  them  fiom  the  Romans,  if  they  had  them  at  all.  The 
Caledonians  in  their  frequent  incursions  to  the  province,  might  be- 
come acquainted  with  those  convenienciesof  lifcandintroducethcm 
into  their  own  country,  among  the  booty  which  they  carried  from  ■ 
South  Britain. 
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"  Trenmor  ■',"  said  the  mouth  of  the  songs,  "  lived 
in  the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded  over  the  \VHve5 
of  the  north  ;  companion  of  the  storm.  The  high 
rocks  of  the  land  of  I.oclihn,  and  its  groves  of  murmur- 
ing sounds  appear  to  the  hero  through  die  mist ;  he 
bound  his  white-bosomed  sails.  Trenmor  pursued  the 
boar  that  roared  along  the  woods  of  Gormal.  Many 
had  lied  from  its  presence  ;  but  the  spear  of  Trenmor 
slew  it. 

"  Three  chiefs,  that  beheld  the  deed,  told  of  the 
mighty  stranger.  They  told  that  he  stood  like  a  pil- 
lar of  hre  in  the  bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The  king 
of  Lochlin  prepared  the  feast;  and  called  the  blooming 
Trenmor.  'I'hree  days  he  feasted  at  Gormal's  windy 
towers ;  and  got  his  choice  in  tlie  combat. 

"  The  land  of  Lochlin  had  no  hero  that  yielded  net 
to  Trenmor.  The  shell  of  joy  went  round  with  songs 
in  praise  of  the  king  of  Morven  ;  he  that  came  over  the 
waves,  the  first  of  mighty  men. 

"  Now  v.hen  tlie  fourth  grey  morn  arose,  the  hero 
launched  his  ship  ;  and  walking  along  the  silent  shore, 
waited  for  tlie  rushing  wind.  For  loud  and  distant 
he  heard  the  blast  murmuring  in  tlie  grove.  • 

"  Covered  over  v/ith  arms  of  steel  a  son  of  the  Vv'^oody 
Gormal  appeared.  Red  was  his  cheek,  and  fair  his 
hair.  His  skin  like  the  snow  of  Morven.  Mild  roiled^ 
his  blue  arnd  smiling  eye  when  he  spoke  to  die  king  of 
s  words. 

"  Stay,  Trenmor,  stay,  thou  first  of  men,  thou  hast 
not  conquered  Lonval's  son.  My  sword  has  often  met 
the  brave.  And  the  wise  shun  the  strength  of  my 
bow." 

"  Thou  fair-haired  youth,"  Trenmor  replied,  "I 
will  not  fight  vvith  Lonval's  son.  Thine  arm  is  feeble, 
sun-beam  of  beauty.  Retire  to  Gormal's  daik-brown 
hinds." 

u  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  rmgal.    The  story  is  intrO" 
duced  to  facilitate  the  disniiwion  of  Swaran. 
T  3 
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"  But  I  will  retire,"  replied  the  youth,  "  with  the 
sv/ord  or  Trenmor ;  and  exult  in  the  sound  of  my 
fame.  The  virgins  shall  gather  with  smiles  around  him 
•who  conquered  Trenmor.  They  shall  sigh  with  the 
sighs  of  love,  and  admire  the  length  of  thy  spear ; 
vAien  I  shall  carry  it  among  thousands,  and  lift  the 
glittering  point  to  the  sun." 

"  Thou  shalt  never  carry  my  spear,"  said  the  angry 
king  of  Morven.  "  Thy  mother  shall  find  thee  pale 
on  the  shore  of  the  echoing  Gormal ;  and  looking  over 
the  dark-blue  deep,  see  the  sails  of  him  that  slew  her 
son." 

"  I  will  not  lift  the  spear,"  replied  the  youth,  "  my 
arm  is  not  strong  with  years.  But  with  the  feathered 
dart  I  have  learned  to  pierce  a  distant  foe.  Throw 
down  that  heavy  mail  of  steel;  for  Trenmor  is  cover- 
ed all  over.  I  first  will  lay  ray  mail  on  earth.  Throw 
now  thy  dart,  thou  king  of  Morven." 

He  saw  the  heading  of  her  breast.  It  was  the  sister 
of  the  king.  She  had  seen  him  in  the  halls  of  Gormai  j 
and  loved  his  face  of  youth.  The  spear  dropt  from 
the  hand  of  Trenmor  !  he  bent  his  red  cheek  to  the 
ground,  for  he  had  seen  her  like  a  beam  of  light  that 
meets  the  sons  of  the  cave,  when  they  revisit  die  fields 
of  the  sun,  and  bend  their  aching  eyes. 

"  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,"  begun  the  maid  of 
the  arms  of  snow  j  "  let  me  rest  in  thy  bounding  ship, 
far  from  the  love  of  Corla.  For  he,  like  the  thunder  of 
the  deservj  is  terrible  to  Inibaca.  He  loves  me  in  the 
gloom  of  his  pride,  and  shakes  ten  thousand  spears  ! 

"  Rest  thou  in  peace,"  said  the  mighty  Trenmor, 
"  behind  the  shield  of  my  fathers.  I  will  not  fly  from 
the  chief,  though  he  shakes  ten  thousand  spears  i" 

Three  days  he  waited  on  the  shore ;  and  sent  his 
horn  abroad.  He  called  Corla  to  battle  from  all  his 
echoing  hills.  But  Corla  came  not  to  battle.  The  king 
of  Lochlin  descended.  He  icasted  on  the  roaring 
shore  ;  and  gave  the  maid  to  Trenmor." 

"  King  of  Lochlin,"  said  Fingal,  "  thy  blood  flows 
in  the  y'vir.sof  thy  fje.    Our  faa^ilies  met  ia, battle, 
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because  they  loved  the  strife  of  spears.  But  often  did 
they  feast  in  the  hall,  and  send  round  tlie  joy  of  the 
shell.  Let  thy  face  brighten  with  gladness^  and  thine 
ear  delight  in  the  harp.  Dreadfiil  as  the  storm  of  thine 
ocean  thou  hast  poured  thy  valour  forth  :  thy  voice  has 
been  like  the  voice  of  thousands  v/hen  they  engage  in 
battle.  Raise,  to-morrow,  thy  white  sails  to  the  wind, 
thou  brother  of  Agandecca.  Bright  as  the  beam  of 
noon  she  conies  on  my  mournful  soul.  I  saw  diy  tears 
for  the  fair  one,  and  spared  thee  in  the  hails  of  Starno ; 
when  my  sword  was  red  witli  slaughter,  and  my  eye 
fiJl  of  tears  for  the  maid.  Or  dost  tiiou  chuse  tiie 
fight  ?  The  combat  which  thy  fathers  gave  to  Tren- 
mor  is  diine :  That  thou  mayest  depait  renowned  like 
the  sun  setting  in  the  west." 

"  King  of  the  race  of  Morven,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
waves  of  LocUin ;  "  never  will  Swaran  fight  with  thee, 
first  of  a  thousand  heroes  ?  I  saw  tliee  in  the  halls  of 
Starno,  and  few  were  thy  years  beyond  my  own. 
When  shall  I,  said  I  to  my  soul,  lift  the  spear  like  the 
noble  Fingal  ?  We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  warrior, 
on  the  side  of  the  shaggy  Maimer ;  after  my  waves  had 
carried  me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feast  ot  a  thousand 
shells  was  spread.  Let  the  bards  send  his  fame  v/ho 
overcame  to  future  years,  for  noble  was  the  strife  of 
Malmor. 

"  But  many  of  the  ships  of  Lochlin  have  lost  their 
youths  on  Lena.  Take  thesse,  thou  king  of  Morven,, 
and  be  the  friend  of  Swaran :  And  when  thy  sons  shall 
come  to  the  mossy  towers  of  Gcrmal,  the  feast  of 
shells  shall  be  spread,  and  the  combat  offered  on  the 
rale." 

"  Nor  ship,"  replied  the  king,  "  shall  Fingal  take, 
nor  land  of  many  hills.  The  desert  is  enough  to  me, 
with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rise  on  thy  waves  again, 
thou  noble  friend  of  Agandecca.  Spread  thy  white 
sails  to  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and  return  to  the  e- 
choing  hills  of  Gormal." 

"  Blest  be  thy  soul,  thou  king  of  shells,"  said  Swaran 
©f  the  dark-brow  a  sl^eid.  "  In  peace  thou  art  the  gak 
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of  spring ;  In  war,  the  mountain  storm.  Take  now 
my  hand  in  friendship,  thou  noble  king  of  Morven. 
Let  thy  bards  mourn  those  who  fjl!.  Let  Erin  give  the 
sons  of  LochJin  to  earth,  and  raise  tl^e  mossy  stones  of 
their  fame ;  that  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter 
may  behold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought ;  and 
some  hunter  may  say,  when  he  leans  on  a  mossy  tomb, 
Here  Fingal  and  Swaran  fought,  the  heroes  of  other 
years.  Thus  hereafter  shall  he  say,  and  our  fame  shall 
last  for  ever!" 

"  Swaran,"  said  the  king  of  the  hills,  "  to-day  our 
fame  is  greatest.  We  shall  pass  away  like  a  dream. 
No  sound  will  be  in  the  field  of  our  battles.  Our 
tombs  will  be  lost  in  the  heath.  The  hunter  shall  not 
know  the  place  of  our  rest.  Our  names  may  be  heard 
in  song,  but  the  strength  of  our  arms  \v\\\  cease.  O  Os- 
sian,  Carril,  and  Ullin,  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  no 
more.  Gi\e  us  the  song  of  other  years.  Let  the 
night  pass  away  on  the  sound,  and  morning  return 
with  joy." 

We  gave  the  song  to  the  kings,  and  an  hundred  harps 
accompanied  cur  voice.  The  face  of  Swaran  bright- 
ened hke  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the  clouds  va- 
rish  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  the  midst 
of  the  sky. 

It  was  then  that  Fingal  spoke  to  Carril  the  chief  of 
ether  times.  "  Where  is  the  son  of  Semo  ;  the  king 
cf  the  isle  of  mist  ?  has  he  retired  like  the  meteor  of 
death,  to  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura  ?  * 

"  Cuchullin,"  said  Carril  of  other  times,  "lies  in  the 
dreary  cave  of  Tura.  His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his 
strengdi.  His  thoughts  on  the  battle  wlijch  he  lost. 
Mournful  is  the  king  of  spears  ;  for  he  has  often  been 
victorious.  He  sends  the  sword  of  his  war  to  rest  on  the 
side  of  Fingal.  For,  like  the  storm  of  the  desert,  thou 
hast  scattered  aJl  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal,  the  sword 
of  the  hero  ;  for  his  fame  is  departed  hke  mist  when  it 
flies  before  the  rustling  wind  of  the  vale." 

"No;"  replied  the  king,  "  Fingal  shall  never  take 
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his  sword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  war ;  his  fame  shall 
never  fail.  Many  have  been  overcome  in  battle,  that 
have  shone  afterwards  like  the  sun  of  heaven. 

"  O  Swaran,  king  of  the  resounding  woods,  give  all 
thy  grief  away.  The  vanquished,  if  brave,  are  renown- 
ed ;  they  are  like  the  sun  in  a  cloud,  when  he  hides  his 
i'dce  in  tiie  south,'but  looks  again  on  the  hills  of  grass. 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought  the  bat- 
tle on  every  coast.  His  soul  rejoiced  in  blood  ;  his  ear 
.  in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured  his  warriorsou  the  sound- 
ing Craca ;  and  Craca's  king  met  him  from  his  grove  ; 
for  dien  v»ithin  the  circle  of  Brumo  v  he  spoke  to  the 
stone  of  power. 

"  Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of 
the  breast  of  snow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of  Cra- 
ca had  reached  Grumal  at  the  streams  of  Cona ;  he 
vowed  to  have  the  white-bosomed  maid,  or  die  on  the 
echoing  Craca :  Three  days  they  strove  together,  and 
Grumal  on  the  foiu^th  was  bound. 

"  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed  him  in  the  horrid 
circle  of  Brumo  ;  where  often,  they  said,  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  howled  round  the  stone  of  theh  fear.  But  af- 
terwards he  shone  like  a  pillar  of  the  light  of  heaven. 
They  fell  by  his  mighty  hand,  and  Grumal  had  his 
fame. 

"  Raise,  ye  bards  of  other  times,  raise  high  the  praise 
of  heroes;  that  my  soul  may  settle  on  their  fame  ;  and 
the  mind  of  Swaran  cease  to  be  sad." 

They  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora ;  the  dark  winds  rust- 
led over  the  heroes.  A  hundred  voices  at  once  arose,  a 
hundred  harps  were  strung  ;  they  sung  of  other  times ; 
and  the  mighty  chiefs  of  former  years. 

When  now  shall  I  hear  the  bard,  or  rejoice  at  the 
fame  of  my  fathers :  The  harp  is  not  strung  on  Morven, 
nor  the  voice  of  music  raised  on  Cona.  Dead  with  the 
mighty  is  the  bard  :  diid  fame  is  in  the  desert  no  more. 

V  This  passsge  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  king  of  Craca.     Sec 

a  netc  «u  a  simiUr  occa»on  in  the  third  boek. 
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^lorning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  east,  and 
glimmers  on  grey-headed  Cromla.  Over  Lena  is  heard 
the  horn  of  Swaran,  and  the  sons  of  the  ocean  gather  a- 
round.  Silent  and  sad  they  mount  the  wave,  and  the 
blast  of  IJliin  is  behind  their  sails.  White,  as  the  mist 
of  Morven,  they  float  along  the  sea,  i 

*'  Call, '  said  Fingal,  "  call  my  dogs,  the  long-boimd-  ; 
ing  sons  of  the  chase.  Call  white-breasted  Bran  ;  and 
the  surly  strength  of  Luath.  Fillan,  and  Ryno — but  he 
is  not  here  !  My  son  rests  on  the  bed  of  death.  Fillan 
and  Fergus,  blow  mv  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the  chase 
may  arise  ;  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear,  and  stai  t 
at  the  lake  of  roes." 

The  shrill  sound  spread  along  the  wood.  The  sons 
of  heathy  Cromla  arise.  A  thousand  dogs  fly  off  at 
once,  grey-bounding  through  the  heath.  A  deer  fell  by 
every  dog,  and  three  by  the  white-breasted  Bran.  He 
brought  them,  in  their  flight,  to  Fingal,  that  the  joy 
of  the  king  might  be  great. 

One  deer  foil  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno  ;  and  the  grief  of 
Fingal  returned.  He  saw  how  peaceful  lay  die  stone  of 
him  who  was  the  first  at  the  chase.  "  No  more  shalt 
thou  rise,  O  my  son,  to  partake  of  the  feast  of  Cromla. 
Soon  Will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  the  grass  grow  rank 
on  tiiy  grave.  The  sons  of  the  feeble  shall  pass  over  it, 
and  shall  not  know  that  the  mighty  lie  there. 

"  Ossian  and  Fiilan,  sons  of  my  strength,  and  Gaul 
king  of  tlie  blue  swords  of  war,  let  us  ascend  the  hill 
to  the  cave  of  Tura,  and  find  the  chief  of  the  battles  of 
Erin.  Are  these  the  v/alls  of  Tura  ?  grey  and  lonely 
they  rise  on  the  heath.  The  king  of  shells  is  sad,  and 
the  halls  are  desolate.  Come,  let  us  find  the  king  of 
swords,  and  give  him  all  our  juy.  But  is  that  Cuchul- 
lin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  sm.oke  on  the  heath?  The 
wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes,  and  I  disdnguish  not 
rny  friend." 

"  Fingal !"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  the  son  of  Se- 
mo.  Gloomy  and  sad  is  the  hero  ;  his  hand  is  on  his 
sword.  Hail  to  the  son  of  batdc,  breaker  of  the  shields  !'* 
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"  Hctil  to  thee  !"  replied  CuchulHn,  "  hall  to  all  the 
sons  of  Moiven !  Dehghtful  is  thy  presence,  OFingal ; 
it  is  Uke  the  sun  on  Cromla,  when  t!ie  hunter  mourns 
his  absence  for  a  season,  and  sees  him  between  the 
clouds.  Thy  sons  are  like  stai-s  that  attend  thy  course, 
and  give  light  in  the  night.  It  is  not  thus  thou  hast 
seen  me,  O  Fingal,  returning  from  the  wars  of  the  de- 
sert ;  when  the  kings  of  the  worlds  had  fled,  and  joy 
returned  to  the  hill  of  hinds." 

"  Many  are  thy  words,  CuchulHn,"  said  Connan  x- 
of  sm;ili  renown.  "  Thy  words  arc  many,  son  of  Se- 
mo,  but  where  are  thy  deeds  in  arms  ?  Why  did  we 
come  over  the  ocean  to  aid  thv  feeble  sword  ?  Thoa 
fiyest  to  the  cave  of  sorrow,  and  Connan  fights  thy  bat- 
ties  :  Resign  to  me  tliese  arms  of  light ;  yield  them, 
thou  son  of  Erin." 

"  No  hero,"  replied  the  chief,  "  ever  sought  the 
arms  of  Cuchullin  ;  and  had  a  thousand  heroes  sought 
tliem,  it  were  in  vain,  thou  gloomy  youth.  I  fled  not 
to  the  cave  of  sorrow,  as  long  as  Erin's  warriors  lived." 

"  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  said  Fingal,  "Connan, 
say  no  more.  Cuchullin  is  renowned  in  battle,  and  ter- 
rible over  the  desert.  Often  have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou 
stormy  chief  of  Innis-fail.  Spread  now  thy  vv'hite  sails 
for  the  isle  of  mist,  and  see  Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock. 
Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears,  and  the  v/inds  lift  her  long 
hair  from  her  heaving  breast.  She  listens  to  the  winds 
of  night  to  hear  the  voice  of  thv  rowers  y  ;  to  hear  the 
song  of  the  sea,  and  the  sounds  of  thy  distant  harp." 

w  This  is  t'.ic  only  passage  in  t'le  poem,  wherein  the  wars  of  Fin- 
gal ag  i'nst  the  Romans  ara  alluded  to :  The  Roman  Emperor  is  dis- 
tinguished in  old  compositions  by  tlie  title  of  the  king  of  the  world. 

X  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Morrd.  He  is  mentioned  in  seve- 
ral poems,  and  always  appears  with  the  same  character.  The  poet 
passed  him  over  in  silence  till  now,  and  his  behaviour  here  deserves 
no  better  usage. 

y  The  practice  of  singing  when  they  row  is  universal  among  the 
irhabit-intj  of  tlie  north-west  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  islsj.  It  dc- 
ccivsi  rime,  aad  iii£;iijits  the  rower;. 
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V*'  And  long  shall  she  listen  in  vain  ;  Cuchullin  shall 

never  return.     How  can  I  behold  Bragela  to  raise  the 

sigh  of  her  breast  ?  Fingal,  I  was  always  victorious  in 

the  battles  of  other  spears  !'* 

"  And  hereafter  thou  shalt  be  victorious,"  said  Fin- 
gal king  of  shells.  "  The  fame  of  Cuchullin  shall  grow 
Kke  the  branchy  tree  of  Cromla.  Many  battles  await 
thee,  O  chief,  and  many  shall  be  the  wounds  of  thy 
hand.  Bring  hither,  Oscar,  the  deer,  and  prepare  the 
feast  of  shells ;  that  our  souls  may  rejoice  after  danger, 
and  our  friends  delight  in  our  presence." 

We  sat,  we  feasted,  and  we  sung.  The  soul  of  Cu- 
chullin rose.  The  strength  of  his  arms  returned ;  and 
gladness  brightened  on  his  face.  Ullm  gave  the  song, 
and  Carril  raised  the  voice.  I  often  joined  the  bards, 
and  sung  of  battles  of  the  spear.  Battles !  where  I  of- 
ten fought :  but  now  I  light  no  more.  The  fame  of 
my  former  actions  is  ceased ;  and  I  sit  forlorn  at  the 
tombs  of  my  friends. 

Thus  they  passed  the  night  in  the  song;  and  brought 
back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arose  on  the  heath, 
and  shook  his  glittering  spear.  He  moved  first  toward 
the  plains  of  Lena,  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  fire. 
*'  Spread  the  sail,"  said  the  king  of  Morven,  "  and 
catch  the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena."  We  rose  on 
the  wave  vv^ith  songs,  and  rushed,  with  joy,  through  the 
foiim  of  the  ocean. 


C  O  M  A  L  A: 

A 

DR.\MATIC  POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  anti- 
quity of  Ossian's  compositions.  The  Caracul  mentioned  here,  is 
the  same  with  Caracalla  the  son  of  Severus,  who  in  the  year  zii 
commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Caledonians.  The  variety 
of  the  measure  shows  tliat  the  poem  was  originally  set  to  music, 
and  perhaps  was  presented  before  the  cliiefs  upon  solemn  occasions. 
Tradition  has  handed  down  the  story  more  complete  than  it  is  in 
the  poem.  "  Comala,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  king  of  Inistore  or 
Orkney  islands,  fell  in  love  with  Fingal  the  son  of  Comhal  at  a 
feasr,  to  which  her  father  had  invited  liim,  (Fingal,  B.  Ill  )  upon 
his  return  from  Lochlin,  after  the  death  of  Agandecca.  Her  pas- 
sion was  so  violent,  that  she  followed  him,  disguised  like  a  youth, 
who  wanted  to  be  employed  in  hi«  wars.  She  was  soon  discovered 
by  Hidallan  the  son  of  Lamor,  one  of  Fingal's  heroes,  whose  love 
she  had  slighted  some  time  before.  Her  romantic  passion  and 
beauty  recommended  her  so  much  to  the  king,  that  he  iiad  resolv- 
ed to  make  her  his  wife  j  when  news  was  brought  him  of  Cara- 
cul's expedition.  He  marched  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  eneiiiy, 
and  Comala  attended  him.  He  left  her  on  a  hill,  within  .sii;ht  of 
Caracul's  army,  when  he  himself  svent  to  the  battle,  having  pre- 
viously promised,  if  he  survived,  to  return  that  night."  The  se- 
quel of  the  story  may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  iuelf. 

THE  PERSONS, 


FIKGAL  MELILCOMA 

HIDALLAN  DEK.SAGRENA 

COMALA  LARDS. 


>  daughters  of  MoaNi. 


DERSAGRENA. 


TH  E  chase  Is  over.  No  noise  on  Ardven  but  the  tor- 
rent's roar !  Daughter  of  Morni,  come  from  Cro- 
pa's  banks.     Lay  down  tlie  bow  and  tai^e  the  hm^. 
Vol.  I.  u 
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Let  the  night  come  on  with  songs,  and  our  joy  be 
great  on  Ardven. 

a  Me  Li  L.  And  night  comes  on,  thou  blue-eyed  maid, 
grey  night  grows  dim  along  the  plain.  I  saw  a  deer 
at  Crona's  stream  ;  a  mossy  bank  he  seemed  through 
the  gloom,  but  soon  he  bounded  away.  A  meteor  play- 
ed round  his  branchy  horns ;  and  the  awful  faces  of 
other  times  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona. 

b  Dersa.  These  are  the  signs  of  Fingal's  death.  The  , 
king  of  shields  is  fallen  !  and  Caracul  prevails.  Rise, 
Comala  c,  from  thy  rocks  ;  daughter  of  Sarno,  rise  in 
tears.  The  youth  of  thy  love  is  low,  and  his  ghost  is 
already  on  our  hills. 

Ml- LiL.  There  Comala  sits  forlorn  !  two  grey  dogs 
near  shake  their  rough  ears,andcatch  the  flying  breeze. 
Her  red  cheek  rests  on  her  arm,  and  the  mountain 
wind  is  in  her  hair.  She  turns  her  blue-rolling  eyes  to- 
wards the  field  of  his  promise.  Where  art  thou,  O 
Fingal,  for  the  night  is  gathering  around  ? 

Comala.  O  Carund  of  the  streams!  whydolbehold 
thy  waters  rolling  in  blood  ?  Has  the  noise  of  the  battle 
been  heard  on  thy  banks ;  and  sleeps  the  king  of  Mcr- 
ven  ?  Rise,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  tiie  sky !  look  froni 
between  thy  clouds,  diat  I  may  behold  the  hght  of  his 
steel,  on  the  field  of  his  promise.  Or  rather  let  the  me- 
teor, that  lights  our  departed  fatliers  through  the  night, 
come  with  its  red  light,  to  show  me  the  way  to  my  fal- 
Jen  hero.  Who  will  defend  me  from  sorrow  ?  Who 
from  the  love  of  Hidallan  ?  Long  shall  Comala  look  be- 
fore she  can  behold  Fingal  in  the  midst  of  his  host ; 
bright  as  the  beam  of  the  morning  in  the  cloud  of  aa 
early  shower. 

a  Melikoma,  *  foft  rolling'  eye.' 

b  Dersagrena,  '  the  brightness  of  a  sunbeim.' 

c  Comala,  '  the  maid  of  the  picasant  brow.' 

d  Carun,  or  Cva'on,  ♦  a  winding  river.'  This  river  retairs  stlH. 
the  naine  of  Carron,  ami  f.ills  in'.o  ll.c  Forih  some  mileito  the  north 
of  Falkij-k. 
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*HiDAL."Roll  thou  mistof  gloomy  Crona,  roll  on  the 
path  of  the  hunter.  Hide  his  steps  from  mine  eyes,  and 
let  me  remember  my  fiiend  no  more.  The  bands  of 
battle  are  scattered,  and  no  crowding  steps  are  round 
the  noise  of  Jiis  steel.  O  Carun,  roll  thy  streams  of 
blood,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  fell. 

Comal  \.  Who  fell  on  Canm's  grassy  banks,  son  of 
the  cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  wliite  as  the  snow  of  Ard- 
ven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the  shower  ?  Was  his 
hair  like  the  mist  of  the  hill,  soft  and  curling  In  the 
day  of  the  sun  ?  Was  he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in 
battle  ?  Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  desert  ? 

HiDAL.  O  that  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning 
from  her  rock !  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  and  her 
blushing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks  !  Blow,  thou  gen- 
tle breeze,  and  lift  the  heavy  locks  of  the  maid,  that  I 
may  behold  her  v^ite  arm,  and  lovely  cheek  of  her 
sorrow  1 

Com  ALA.  And  is  the  son  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of 
the  mournful  tale?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hill !  The 
lightning  fli^s  on  wings  of  fire  !  But  they  frighten  not 
ComaJa ;  for  her  Fingal  fell.  Say,  chief  of  the  mourn- 
ful tale,  fell  the  breaker  of  the  shields  ? 

HiDAL.  The  nations  are  scattered  on  their  hills :  for 
they  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  chief  no  more. 

Com  ALA.  Confusionpursue  thee  overthy  plains;  and 
destruction  overtake  thee,  thou  king  ot  the  world. 
Few  be  thy  steps  to  thy  grave ;  and  let  one  virgin 
mourn  thee.  Let  her  be,  like  Comala,  tearful  in  the 
days  of  her  youth.  Why  hast  thou  told  me,  Hidallan, 
that  my  hero  fell  ?  I  might  have  hoped  a  little  while 
his  return,  and  have  thought  I  saw  him  on  the  distant 
rock ;  a  tree  might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appear- 

e  Hidallan  was  sent  by  Fingal  to  give  notice  t»  Comala  of  his  re- 
turn ;  he,  to  revenge  himself  on  her  for  slighting  his  love  sometiir.c 
before,  told  her  that  the  king  was  ki'Iediii  battle.  He  even  pretend- 
ed that  he  carried  his  body  from  the  field  to  bo  burled  ia  her  pre- 
sence J  and  this  circumstance  makes  it  prob'Ubie  that  the  poem  was 
presented  of  old. 
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ance ;  and  the  wind  of  the  hill  been  the  sound  cf  his 
horn  in  mine  ear.  O  tliat  I  were  on  the  banks  of  Ca- 
run  !  that  my  tears  might  be  warm  on  his  cheek ! 

Hi  DAL.  He  hes  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun  :  on  Ard- 
ven,  heroes  raise  his  tomb.  Look  on  them,  O  moon, 
from  thy  clouds ;  be  thy  beam  bright  on  his  breast, 
that  Comala  may  behold  him  in  the  light  of  his  ar- 
mour. 

Comala.  Stop,  ye  sons  of  the  grave,till  I  behold  my 
love.  He  left  me  at  the  chase  alone.  I  knew  not  that 
he  went  to  war.  He  said  he  would  return  with  the . 
night ;  and  the  king  of  Morven  is  not  returned !  Why 
didst  tliou  not  tell  me  that  he  would  fall,  O  trcmbhng 
son  of  the  rockf  ?  Thou  hast  seen  him  in  the  blood  of 
his  youth,  but  thou  didst  not  tell  Comala. 

Me  LI  L.  What  sound  is  that  on  Ardven  ?  Who  is  that 
bright  in  the  valei?  Who  comes  liketlie  strengh  of  ri- 
vers, when  their  crowded  waters  glitter  to  the  moon  ? 

Comala.  Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the  son  of 
the  king  of  the  world!  Ghost  of  Fingal !  do  thou  from 
thy  cloud  direct  Comala's  bow.  Let  him  fall  like  the 
hart  of  the  desert.  It  is  Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his 
ghosts.  Why  dost  thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten  and 
please  my  soul  ? 

Fingal.  Raise,  ye  bards  of  the  song,  the  wars  of  the 
streamy  Carun.  Caracul  has  fled  from  my  arms  along 
the  iields  of  his  pride.  He  sets  far  distant  like  a  meteor 
that  incloses  a  spirit  of  night,  when  the  winds  drive  it 
over  the  heath,  and  the  dark  woods  are  gleaming  a- 
round.  I  heard  a  voice  Hke  the  breeze  of  my  hills.  Is 
it  the  huntress  of  Galmal,  the  white-handed  daughter  of 
Same  ?  Look  from  thy  rocks,  my  love ;  and  let  me 
hear  tlie  voice  of  Comala. 

Comala.  Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  rest,  O  love- 
ly son  of  death ! 

f  By  the  son  of  the  rock  she  means  a  druid-  It  is  probable  that 
some  cf  the  oi-der  of  the  druids  remained  as  late  as  the  beginning  •£ 
the  reign  of  Fingal;  and  that  Comala  had  consulted  one  of  them 
concerning  the  event  of  the  war  with  Caracul. 
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FivGAL.  Come  to  the  caw  of  m^-  rest.  The  storm 
is  over,  and  the  sun  is  on  our  fie  las.  Cume  to  the  cave 
of  my  rest,  huntress  of  eclioing  Cona. 

Co  MA  LA.  He  is  retiu-ned  witli  his  fame  ;  I  feel  the 
right  hand  of  his  battles.  But  I  must  rest  beside  the 
rock  till  my  soul  settle  from  fear.  Let  the  harp  be 
near ;  and  raise  the  song,  ye  daughters  of  Morni. 

Dersa.  Comala  has  slain  three  deer  on  Ardven,  and 
the  fire  ascends  on  the  rock ;  go  to  the  feast  of  Coma- 
la,  king  of  the  woody  Monen  ! 

Fin  gal.  Raise,  ye  sonsof  song,  the  wars  of  the  strea- 
my Carun;  that  my  white-har.Jed  maid  may  rejoice, 
while  I  behold  the  feast  of  mv  love. 

Bards.  Roll,  streamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  sons  of 
battle  fled.  The  steed  is  not  seen  in  our  fields  ;  and 
the  wings  of  their  pride  g  spread  in  other  lands.  I'he 
sun  will  now  rise  in  peace,  and  the  shadows  descend 
in  joy.  The  voice  of  the  chase  will  be  heard  ;  and  tlie 
shields  hang  in  the  hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the 
war  of  the  ocean,  and  our  hands  be  red  in  tiie  blood  of 
Locl:lin.  RoU,  -streamy  Caruc,  roll  in  joy,  the  sons  of 
battle  fled. 

Me  LI  L.  Descend,  ye  light  mistsfrom  high ;  ye  moon- 
beams, lift  her  soul.  Pale  Hes  the  maid  at  the  rock ! 
Comala  is  no  more  1 

FiNGAL.  Is  the  daughter  of  Samo  dead ;  the  white- 
bosomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Comala,  on  my 
heaths,  when  I  sit  alone  at  the  streams  of  mv  hills. 

Ill  DAL.  Ceased  the  voice  of  the  huntress  of  Galmal  ? 
Why  chd  I  trouble  the  soul  of  the  m.aid  ?  When  shall  I 
see  thee,  with  joy,  in  the  chase  of  the  dark-brown 
hinds  ? 

Fin  GAL.  Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow ;  no  more  shalt 
thou  feast  in  ray  halls.  Thou  shalt  not  pursue  my 
chase,  and  my  foes  shall  not  fill  by  thy  sword  'i.  Lead 
me  to  the  place  of  her  rest  that  I  may  behold  her  beau- 

g  Perhaps  the  poet  al'ucles  to  tl-e  Roman  eaple. 
h  The  sequel  of  t'.ie  story  of  Hidallan  is  introduced,  as  an  episode, 
ia  the  poem  whkh  innu.al!*te!y  f'-)!!uv.-sin  this  coilcctiou, 
U  3 
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ty.  Pale  she  lies  at  the  rock,  and  the  cold  winds  lift 
her  hair.  Her  bow-string  sounds  in  the  blast,  and  her 
arrow  was  broken  in  her  fall.  Raise  the  praise  of  the 
daughter  of  Sarno,  and  give  her  name  to  the  wind  of 
the  hiJls^ 

Bards.  See !  meteors  roll  around  the  maid ;  and 
moon-beams  lift  her  soul !  Around  her,  from  their 
clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces  of  her  fathers ;  Sarno  i  of 
the  gloomy  brow ;  and  the  red-rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan. 
l^Hien  shall  thy  white  hand  arise,  and  thy  voice  be 
heard  on  our  rocks  ?  The  maids  shall  seek  thee  on  the 
heath,  but  they  will  not  find  thee.  Thou  shalt  come, 
at  times,  to  their  dreams,  and  settle  peace  in  their  soul. 
Thy  voice  shall  remain  in  their  ears,  and  they  shall 
think  with  joy  on  the  dreams  of  their  rest.  Meteors 
roll  around  the  maid,  and  moon-beams  lift  her  soul ! 

i  Sarno  ti\e  father  of  Comala  died  soon  after  the  flight  of  hi« 
daughter.    Fidallao  was  the  first  king  that  reigned  in  luistoie. 


THB 

WAR   OF   CAROS: 

A  POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Caros  b  probably  the  noted  usurper  Carausius,  by  birth  a  Menapian, 
who  assumed  the  purple  in  the  year  2S4;  and,  seizing  on  Britain, 
defeated  the  emperor  Maximiuian  Herculjus  in  several  naval  en- 
gagements, which  gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  in  this  pceot 
the  king  of  ships.  He  repaired  Agricola's  wall,  in  order  to  ob- 
struct the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians ;  and  when  he  was  em- 
ployed in  that  work,  it  appears  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  under 
the  command  of  Oscar  the  son  of  Ossian.  This  battle  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  poem,  which  is  addresbcd  to  Malvina,  the 
daughter  of  Toscar. 

B  RING,  daughter  of  Toscar,  bring  the  harp;  the  light 
of  the  song  rises  in  Ossian's  soul.  It  is  Hke  the 
field,  when  darkness  covers  the  hills  around,  and  the 
shadow  grows  slowly  on  the  plain  of  the  sun. 

I  behold  my  son,  O  Malvina,  near  the  mossy  rock  of 
Cronaa.  But  it  is  the  mist  of  the  desert  tinged  with 
the  beam  of  the  west :  Lovely  is  the  mist  that  assumes 
the  form  of  Oscar  !  turn  from  it,  ye  winds,  when  ys 
roar  on  the  side  of  Ardven. 

Who  comes  towards  my  son,  with  the  murmur  of  a 
song  ?  His  staff  is  in  his  hand,  his  grey  hair  loose  on 
the  wind.  Surely  joy  lightens  his  face ;  and  he  often 
looks  back  to  Caros.  It  is  Ryno  J>  of  the  song,  he  that 
v/ent  to  view  the  foe. 

"  What  does  Caros  king  of  ships  ?"  said  the  son  of 

a  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  small  stream  which  runs  into  the  Cat- 
ron.    On  its  banks  is  the  scene  of  the  preceding  drarriatic  poem. 

b  Ryna  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetry.  HeseeiH«tO 
tuve  been  a  bard  of  the  first  rar.k,  in  the  days  of  Fir.  jaU 
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the  now  mournful  Ossian  ;  "  spreads  he  the  wings  ^ 
ot  his  pride,  bard  of  the  times  of  old?" 

"  He  spreads  them,  Oscar,"  replied  the  bard,  but 
it  is  behind  his  gathered  heapt^.  He  locks  over  his 
stones  with  fear,  and  beholds  thee,  terrible  as  the 
ghost  of  night  diat  rolls  the  waves  to  his  ship." 

"  Go,  thou  first  of  my  bards,  "  says  Oscar,  "  and 
take  the  spear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  flame  on  its  point,  and 
shake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid  him  in  songs  to 
advance,  and  leave  the  rolling  of  his  wave.  Tell  to 
Caros  that  I  long  for  battle  ;  and  that  my  bow  is  v/eary 
of  the  chase  of  Cona.  Tell  him  the  mighty  is  not 
here  ;  and  that  my  arm  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  murmur  of  his  song.  Oscar  reare4 
his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes  on  Ardven, 
like  the  noise  of  a  cave,  when  the  sea  of  Tongorma  rolls 
before  it,  and  its  trees  meet  the  roaring  v/inds.  They 
gather  round  my  son  like  the  streams  ot  the  hill,  v/hen, 
after  rain,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  course. 

Ryno  came  to  the  mighty  Caros,  and  struck  his  flam- 
ing spear.  "  Come  to  the  battle  of  Oscar,  O  thoa 
that  sittest  on  the  rolling  of  waters.  Fingal  is  distant 
far ;  he  hears  the  songs  of  his  bards  on  Morven  :  and 
the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.  His  terrible  spear 
is  at  his  side ;  and  his  shield  tliat  is  like  the  darkened 
moon.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Oscar ;  the  hero  is  a- 
lone." 

He  came  not  over  the  streamy  Carun^;  the  bard  re- 
turned with  his  song.  Grey  night  grows  dim  on  Cro- 
na.  The  feast  of  shells  is  spread.  A  hundred  oaks 
barn  to  the  wind,  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath. 
The  ghosts  of  Ardven  pass  through  the  beam,  and  show 
their  dim  and  distant  forms.    Comala  f  is  half  unseen 

c  The  Ron-an  eagle. 

d  Ac^ricola's  wall,  which  CarauskiJ  repaired. 

e  The  river  Carron. 

f  This  is  the  scene  of  Comala's  death,  which  is  the  suhject  of  the 
dramatic  poem :  The  poe  mentions  lier  in  thi<  place,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce the  sequel  of  Hidallan's  story,  wiio,  on  account  ef  her  dcith, 
had  been  expelled  fronj  th.;  wan  cf  lingal. 


on  her  meteor;  and  Hidallan  is  sullen  and  dim,  like  tlie 
darkened  moon  behind  the  mist  of  niglit. 

"  Why  art  thou  sad?"  said  Ryno,;  tor  he  alone  be- 
held the  chief.  "  Why  art  tliou  sad,  Hidallan,  hast 
thou  not  received  thy  fame  ?  The  songs  of  Ossian  have 
been  heard,  and  thy  ghost  has  brightened  in  the  wind, 
when  thou  didst  bend  from  tliy  cloud  to  hear  the  song 
of  Morven's  bard." 

"  And  do  thine  eyes  behold  the  hero,"  said  Oscar, 
**  like  the  dim  meteor  of  night  ?  Say,  Ryno,  say,  how 
fell  the  chief  that  was  so  renowned  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  ?  His  naine  remains  on  tlie  rocks  of  Cona ;  and 
I  have  often  seen  the  streams  of  his  hills." 

^  Fingal,  replied  the  bard,  had  driven  Hidallan  from 
his  wars.  The  king's  soul  was  s:;d  for  Comala,  and 
his  eyes  could  not  behold  Hidallan.  Lonely,  sad, 
along  the  heath,  he  slowly  moved  with  silent  steps. 
His  arms  hang  disordered  on  his  side.  His  hair  flies  loose 
from  his  helmet.  The  tear  is  in  his  down-cast  eyes ; 
and  the  sigh  half  silent  in  his  breast.  Three  days  he 
strayed  unseen,  alone,  before  he  came  to  Lamor's  halls  ; 
the  mossy  halls  of  his  fathers,  at  the  stream  of  Balvas. 
There  Lamor  sat  alone  beneath  a  tree ;  for  he  had  sent 
his  people  with  Hidallan  to  war.  The  streani  ran  at 
his  feet,  and  his  grey  head  rested  on  his  staff.  Sightless 
are  his  aged  eyes.  He  hums  the  song  of  otlier  times. 
The  noise  of  Hidallan's  feet  came  to  his  ear  ;  he  knew 
the  tread  of  his  son. 

**  Is  the  son  of  Lamor  returned ;  or  is  it  the  sound  of 
his  ghost  ?  Hast  thou  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Caran,  son 
of  the  aged  Lamor  ?  Or,  if  I  hear  the  sound  of  Kidal- 
lan*s  feet,  where  are  the  mighty  in  war  ?  Where  are 
my  people,  Hidallan,  that  were  wont  to  return  with 
their  echoing  shields  ?  Have  they  fallen  on  the  banks 
ofCarun?" 

g  Tlji3  is  pcrhapi  that  small  stream  stil!  retaining  the  name  of 
Balva,  wlucli  runs  through  the  romantic  valley  of  Glentivar  in  Stir- 
lingshire. Balv*  signific*  a  »Uent  stream  i  and  Glentivar,  the  JC' 
^uestercd  vale. 
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"  No :"  replied  the  sighing  youth,  "  the  people  of 
Lamer  live.  They  are  renowned  in  battle,  my  father  ; 
but  HidalLm  is  renowned  no  more.  I  must  sit  alone 
on  the  banks  ot  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  the  battle 
grows.'* 

"  But  ray  fathers  never  sat  alone,"  replied  the  rising 
pride  of  Lanior.  "  They  never  sat  alone  on  the  banks 
of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  battle  rose.  Dost  thou  not 
behold  that  tomb !  Mine  eyes  discern  it  not;  there  rests 
the  noble  Garmallon  who  never  fled  from  war.  Come, 
thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  says,  come  to  thy  father's 
tomb.  How  am  I  renowned  Garmallon  ?  my  son  has 
Hed  from  war!" 

"  Kinf^  of  the  streamy  Balva  !"  said  Hidallan  with 
a  sigh,  "  why  dost  thou  torment  my  soul  ?  Lamor,  I 
never  feared.  Fingal  was  sad  for  Comala,  and  denied 
his  wars  to  Hidallan  :  Go  to  the  grey  streams  of  thy 
land,  he  said,  and  moulder  like  a  leafless  oak,  which 
the  winds  have  bent  over  Balva,  never  more  to  grow  1" 

"  And  must  I  hear,"  I>amor  replied,  "  the  lonely 
tread  of  Hidallan's  feet  ?  When  thousands  are  renown- 
ed in  battle,  shall  he  bend  over  my  grey  streams  ?  Spirit 
cfthe  noble  Garmallon!  carry  Lamor  to  his  place ;  his 
eyes  are  dark ;  his  soul  is  sad :  and  his  son  has  lost  his 
fame ! " 

"  Where,"  said  the  youth,  "  shall  I  search  for  feme 
■to  gladden  the  soul  of  Lamor?  From  whence  shall  I  re- 
turn with  renown,  that  the  sound  of  my  arms  maybe 
pleasant  in  his  ear  ?  If  I  go  to  the  chase  of  hinds,  my 
name  will  not  be  heard.  Lamor  will  not  feel  my  dogs, 
with  his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He 
will  not  enquire  of  his  mountains,  or  of  the  dark-brown 
deer  of  his  deserts." 

"  I  must  fall,"  said  Lamor,  "  like  a  leafless  oak  :  It 
grew  on  a  rock,  but  the  winds  have  overturned  it.  My 
ghost  v/ill  be  seen  on  my  hills,  mournful  for  my  young 
Hidallan.  Will  not  ye,  ye  mists,  as  ye  rise,  hide  him 
from  my  sight?  My  son'!  go  to  Lamor's  hall :  there 
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the  arms  of  our  fathers  hang.  Bring  the  sword  of  Gar- 
mallon  ;  he  took  it  from  a  foe." 

He  went  and  brought  the  sword  with  all  its  studded 
thongs.  He  gave  it  to  his  father.  The  grey-haired 
hero  felt  the  point  with  his  hand. 

"  My  son  !  lead  me  to  Gormallon's  tomb :  it  rises 
beside  that  rusding  tree.  The  long  grass  is  withered ;  I 
heard  the  breeze  whistling  there.  A  little  fountain  mur- 
murs near,  and  sends  its  waters  to  Balva.  There  let  me 
rest ;  it  is  noon  ;  and  the  sun  is  on  our  fields."  _ 

He  led  him  to  Gormallon's  tomb.  Lamor  pierced 
the  side  of  his  son.  They  sleep  together,  and  their 
ancient  halls  moulder  on  Balva's  banks.  Ghosts  are 
seen  there  at  noon  :  the  valley  is  silent,  and  the  peo- 
ple shun  the  place  of  Lamor. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,"  said  Oscar,  "  son  of  tlie 
times  of  old  1  My  soul  sighs  for  Hidallan  ;  he  fell  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.  He  tlies  on  the  blast  of  the  de- 
sert, and  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign  land.  Sons  of 
the  echoing  Morven  !  draw  near  to  the  foes  of  Fingal. 
Send  the  night  away  in  songs;  antl  watch  the  strength 
of  Caros.  Oscar  goes  to  the  people  of  other  times ;  to 
the  sliades  of  silent  Ardvcn  ;  where  his  fathers  sit  dim 
in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  future  war.  And  art 
thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  half-extinguished  meteor  ? 
Come  to»my  sight,  in  thy  sonoiv,  chiefof  the  roaring 
Balva!* 

The  heroes  move  with  their  songs.  Oscar  slowly 
?.-cends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  are  setdng  on 
the  heath  before  him.  A  distant  torrent  faintly  roars. 
Unfrequent  blasts  rush  through  aged  oaks.  The  half- 
enlightened  moon  sinks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill. 
Feeble  voices  aie  heard  on  the  heath.  Oscar  di-ew  his 
svvord. 

"  Come,"  said  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghosts  of  my  fa* 
thers  !  ye  that  fought  against  the  kings  of  the  world! 
Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times  ;  and  your  converse 
in  your  caves :  when  you  t:dk  togerhcr  and  behold 
your  -iocs  in  :he  {ijlds  <;>f  the  v.-tU^nt.'* 
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Trcnfnor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his^ 
mighty  son.  A  cloud,  like  the  steed  of  the  stranger, 
supported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mist  of  La- 
no,  that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  sword  is  a 
meteor  half-extinguished.  His  face  is  without  form, 
and  dark.  He  sighed  tlirice  over  the  hero :  and  tlirice 
the  v/inds  of  the  night  roared  around.  Many  were  his 
words  to  Oscar :  but  they  only  came  by  halves  to  our 
ears:  they  were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before 
tlie  light  of  the  song  arose.  He  slowly  vanished,  like  a 
mist  that  melts  on  the  sunny  hill.  It  was  then,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Toscar,  my  son  begun  first  to  be  sad.  He  foresaw 
the  fall  of  his  race  ;  and,  at  times,  he  was  thoughtful 
and  dark :  like  the  sun  v/hen  he  carries  a  cloud  on  his 
face  ;  but  he  looks  afterwards  on  the  hills  of  Cona. 

Oscar  passed  the  night  am.ong  his  fathers ;  grey 
morning  met  him  on  the  banks  of  Carun.  A  green 
vale  surrounded  a  tomb  Vv'hich  arose  in  the  times  of  old. 
Litde  hills  lift  their  heads  at  a  distance  ;  and  stretch 
their  old  trees  to  the  wind.  The  warriors  of  Caros  sat 
there,  for  they  had  passed  the  stream  by  night.  They 
appeared  like  the  trunks  of  aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light 
of  the  morning.  Oscar  stood  at  the  tomb,  and  raised 
thrice-his  terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed  a- 
round:  the  starting  roes  bounded  away.  And  the  trem- 
bling ghosts  of  the  dead  fled,  shrieking  on  their  clouds. 
So  terrible  was  the  voice  of  my  son,  when  he  called  his 
friends. 

A  thousand  spears Yose  around;  the  people  of  Caros 
rose.  Why,  daughter  of  Toscar,  why  that  tear  ?  My 
son,  though  alone,  is  brave.  Oscar  is  like  a  beam  of 
the  sky ;  he  turns  around,  and  the  people  fall.  His 
liand  is  like  the  arm  of  a  ghost,  when  he  stretches  it 
fiom  a  cloud  ;  the  rest  of  his  thin  form  is  unseen :  but 
the  people  die  in  die  vale !  My  son  beheld  the  approach 
of  the  foe  ;  and  he  stood  in  the  silent  darkness  of  his 
strength.  "  Am  I  alone,"  said  Oscar,  "  in  the  midst  of 
a  thousand  foes?  Miiny  a  spear  is  there !  many  a  dark- 
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ly  rolling  eye  !  Shall  I  fty  to  Ardven  ?  But  did  my  fa- 
thers ever  fly  !  The  mark  ot  their  arm  is  in  a  thousand 
battles.  Oscar  too  will  he  renowned.  Come,  ye  dim 
ghosts  of  my  fathers,  and  behold  my  deeds  in  war ! 
I  may  fall ;  but  I  will  be  renowned  like  the  race  of  the 
echoing  Morven."  He  stood  dilated  in  his  place,  like 
a  flood  swelling  in  a  narrow  vale.  The  battle  came, 
but  they  fell ;  bloody  was  the  sword  of  Oscar. 

The  noise  reached  Ins  people  at  Crona ;  they  came 
like  a  hundred  streams.  The  warriors  of  Caros  fled, 
and  Oscar  remained  like  a  rock  left  by  the  ebbing  sea. 

Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all  his  steeds,  Caros  rolled 
his  might  along :  die  little  streams  are  lost  in  his  course ; 
and  the  earth  is  rocking  round.  Battle  spreads  from 
wing  to  w  ing  :  ten  thousand  swords  gleam  at  once  in 
the  sky.  But  why  should  Ossian  sing  of  battles  ?  For 
never  more  shall  my  steel  shine  in  war.  I  remember 
the  days  of  my  youth  with  sorrow,  when  I  feel  the 
weakness  of  my  arm.  Happy  are  they  who  fell  in  their 
youth  ;  in  the  midst  of  their  renov/n  !  They  have  not 
beheld  the  tombs  of  their  friends  :  or  failed  to  bend  the 
bow  of  their  strength.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Oscar,  in 
the  midst  of  thy  rushing  blast.  Thou  often  goest  to 
the  fields  of  thy  fame,  where  Caros  fled  from  thy  lift- 
ed sword. 

Darkness  comes  on  my  soul,  O  fair  daughter  of  Tos- 
car ;  I  behold  not  the  forni  of  my  son  at  Carun,  nor 
the  figure  of  Oscar  on  Crona.  The  rustling  winds 
have  carried  him  far  away ;  and  the  heart  of  liis  father 
is  sad. 

But  lead  me,  O  Malvina,  to  the  sound  of  my  woods, 
and  the  roar  of  my  mountain-streams.  Let  die  chase 
be  heai-d  on  Cona  ;  that  I  may  think  on  the  days  of  o- 
ther  years.  And  bring  me  the  harp,  O  miud,  that  I 
may  touch  it  when  the  light  of  my  soul  shall  arise.  Be 
thou  near,  to  learn  the  song ;  and  future  times  shall 
hear  of  Ossian. 

The  sons  of  the  feeble  hereafter  wiJI  lift  the  yozce  en 

Vol.  I.  -s 
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Cona ;  artd,  looking  up  to  the  rocks,  say?  '*  Here  Oss^t- 
an  dwelt."  They  shall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old,  and 
the  race  that  are  no  more :  while  we  ride  on  our  cloud?, 
Malvina,  on  the  wings  of  the  roaring  winds.  Oui^ 
voices  shall  be  heard,  at  times,  in  the  desert  j  and  we 
sljail  sing  on  the  winds  of  the  rock. 


THE 

WAR  OF  INISTHONA  : 

A  POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  poenn  Is  an  eplo:le,  introduced  in  a  great  work  compo«ed  by 
0.s,Nian,  in  which  the  actions  of  his  friends,  amd  his  beioved  son 
Oscar,  were  interwoven.  The  wo'-k  itself  is  lost,  but  some  e^'i- 
Bodes,  anci  the  story  of  the  poem,  are  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Inis-thona  was  an  island  of  Scandinavia,  mibject  to  its  own  king, 
Dut  depending  upon  the  kingdom  of  Lochlin. 

OUR  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on  the 
hili  of  heath.  lie  sleeps  in  the  mild  beams  of  the 
?un  ;  but  he  awakes  amidst  a  storm  the  red  lightning 
fnes  around :  and  the  trees  shake  their  heads  to  the 
wind.  He  looks  back  with  joy  on  the  days  of  the  sun, 
and  tlie  pleasant  dreams  of  his  rest ! 

When  shall  Ossian's  youth  return,  or  his  ear  delight 
in  the  sound  of  arms  ?  When,  shall  I,  like  Oscar,  travel 
in  the  light  of  my  steel  ?  Come,  with  your  streams,  ye 
hills  of  Cona,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  Os§ian  !  The 
song  rises,  like  the  sun,  in  my  soul :  and  my  heart  feels 
the  joys  of  other  times. 

I  behold  thy  towers,  O  Selma !  and  the  oaks  of  thy 
shaded  wall :  thy  streanis  sound  in  my  ear ;  thy  heroes 
gather  round.  Fingal  sits  in  the  midst ;  and  leans  on 
the  shield  of  Trenmor :  his  spear  stands  against  the 
wall ;  he  listens  to  the  song  of  his  bards.  The  deeds 
of  his  arm  are  heard ;  and  the  actions  cf  the  king  ia 
his  youth. 

Oscar  had  returned  from  the  ch&se,  and  heard  the 
hero's  praise.    He  took  the  shield  of  Branno-*  from  tlic 

a  Tins  is  Bfanao,  the  father  of  Everallin,  and  grandfather  to  Os- 
car i  he  was  of  Itiih  e::tractioii,  an,d  jord  of  the  country  io«nd  the 
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wall ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Red  was  the 
cheek  of  youth.  His  voice  was  trembling  low.  My 
spear  shook  its  bright  head  in  his  hand ;  he  spoke  to 
Morven's  king. 

"  Fingal!  thou  king  of  heroes !  Ossian,  next  to  him 
in  war  !  ye  have  fought  the  battle  in  your  youth  ;  your 
names  are  renowned  in  song.  Oscar  is  like  the  mist  of 
Cona :  I  appear  and  vanish.  The  bard  will  not  know 
my  name.  The  hunter  will  not  search  in  the  heath  for 
my  tomb.  Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battle  of  Inis- 
thona.  Distant  is  the  land  of  my  war  !  ye  shall  not 
hear  of  Oscar's  fall.  Some  bard  may  find  me  there, 
and  give  my  name  to  the  song.  The  daughter  of  the 
stranger  shall  see  my  tomb,  and  weep  over  the  youth 
that  came  from  afar.  The  bard  shall  say  at  the  feast, 
hear  the  song  of  Oscar  from  the  distant  land.'* 

"  Oscar,"  replied  the  king  of  Mor\'en  ;  "  thou  shalt 
fight,  son  of  my  fame!  Prepare  my  dark-bosomed  ship 
to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis-thona.  Son  of  my  son,  regard 
our  fame  :  for  thou  art  of  the  race  of  renown.  Let  not 
the  children  of  strangers  say,  Feeble  are  the  sons  of 
Morven  !  Be  thou  in  battle,  hke  the  roaring  storrn  : 
mild  as  the  evening  sun  in  peace.  Tell,  Oscar,  to  Inis- . 
thona's  king,  that  Fingal  remembers  his  youth ;  when 
we  strove  in  the  combat  together  in  the  days  of  Agan« 
decca." 

They  lifted  up  the  sounding  sail ;  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  thongs ''  of  their  masts.  Waves  lashed 
the  oozy  rocks :  the  strength  of  ocean  roared.  My 
son  beheld,  from  the  wave,  the  land  of  groves.  He 
rushed  into  the  echoing  bay  of  Runa ;  and  sent  his 
sword  to  Annir  king  of  spears.  The  grey-haired  hero 
rose,  when  he  saw  the  sword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  were 
full  of  tears ;  and  he  remembered  the  battles  of  their 
youth.    Twice  they  lifted  the  spear  before  the  lovely 

lake  of  Lego.  His  great  actions  are  handed  down  by  tradition,  and 
his  hospitality  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

b  Leather  thongs  were  used  in  Oisian's  time,  instead  of  ropes. 
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Agandecca :  heroes  stood  far  distant,  as  if  two  ghosts 
contended. 

*'  But  now,"  begun  the  king,  "  I  am  old ;  the  sword 
lies  useless  in  my  liail.  Tliou  art  of  Morvcn's  race  ! 
Annir  has  been  in  the  strife  of  spears  ;  but  he  is  pale 
and  withered  now,  like  tlie  oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no 
son  to  meet  thee  \\ith  joy,  or  to  carry  thee  to  the  halls 
pf  his  fathers.  Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro 
is  no  more.  My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  strangers,  and 
longs  to  behold  my  tomb.  Her  spouse  shakes  ten  thou- 
sand spears ;  and  comes  ^  like  a  cloud  (.)f  death  from  La- 
no.  Come  thou  to  share  the  feast  of  Annir,  son  of  e- 
choing  Morven." 

Three  days  they  feasted  together;  on  the  fourth  An- 
nir heard  the  name  of  Oscar  <'.  They  rejoiced  in  the 
shell  ^ ;  and  pursued  the  boars  of  Runa.  Beside  the 
fount  of  mossy  stones,  the  weary  heroes  rest.  The 
tear  steals  in  secret  from  Annir :  and  he  broke  the  rising 
sigh.  "  Here  darkly  rest,"  the  hero  said,  "  the  chil- 
dren of  my  youth.  This  stone  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro  : 
tliat  tree  sounds  over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear 
my  voice,  O  my  sons,  w.thin  your  n;  rrow  house  i*  Or 
do  ye  speak  in  these  rustling  leaves,  when  the  winds  of 
the  desert  rise? 

c  Cormnlo  hai^  rasnivcd  on  a  war  apainst  his  fatlicr-in-law,  Annir, 
king  of  Inih-lhora,  in  order  to  dejirive  him  of  hLs  kingdom.  The  in- 
justice of  his  designs  was  so  inuch  resented  by  Firj^al,  that  he  sent 
his  grandson  Oscar,  to  the  assistance  of  Annir.  Both  armies  came 
soon  to  a  battle,  in  whicli  the  conduct  and  vaioiir  of  Oscar  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  An  end  \va^  put  to  the  war  by  the  death  of  Cor- 
malo,  who  fell  in  a  single  combat,  by  Oscar's  hand.  Thus  is  the  sto- 
ry delivered  dewn  by  tradition  j  tlioiigli  the  poet,  to  raise  the  char- 
jc-er  of  his  fO'^ ,  M.akes  Osc  r  iiimself  propose  the  expedition. 

d  It  wa'  thouj;ht,  in  those  days  of  heroism,  an  infrinj^ement  iipon 
t-ie  laws  of  liospitality,  to  ask  the  name  of  a  .stranger,  before  he  had 
feasted  three  days  in  the  great  hall  of  the  family.  '  He  that  a>ks 
tlie  name  of  a  stranger,'  is  to  thi*;  day,  an  opprobrious  term,  applied, 
in  rlie  north,  to  the  inhospitable. 

e  '  To  rejoice  in  tlie  shell'  is  a  phrase  for  fcasti.ig  sumptuously, 
aLL  lirinkinjjfreely. 

X  3 
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"  King'of  Inis-thona,"  said  Oscar,  "  how  fell  the 
children  of  youth  ?  The  wild  boar  often  rushes  over 
their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  disturb  the  hunters.  They 
pursue  deer  e  formed  of  clouds,  and  bend  their  airy-bow* 
They  still  love  the  sport  of  their  youth ;  and  mount  die 
wind  with  joy." 

"  Cormalo,"  replied  the  king,  "  is  chief  of  ten  thou- 
sand spears ;  he  dwells  at  the  dark- rolling  waters  of  La- 
no^;  which  send  forth  the  cloud  of  death.  He  came 
to  Runa's  echoing  halls,  and  sought  the  honour  of  the 
spear  ?.  The  youth  was  jovely  as  the  first  beam  of 
the  sun  !  and  few  were  they  who  could  meet  him  in 
fight !  My  heroes  yielded  to  Cormalo :  and  my  daugh- 
ter loved  the  son  of  Lano.  Argon  and  Ruro  returned 
from  the  chase  ;  the  tears  of  their  pride  descended  ; 
They  rolled  their  silent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  because 
they  yielded  to  a  stranger :  three  days  they  feasted  with 
Cormalo :  on  the  fourth  my  Argon  fought.  But  who 
could  fight  with  Argon  ?  Lano's  chief  was  overcome* 
His  heart  swelled  with  the  grief  of  pride,  and  he  resolv- 
ed in  secret  to  behold  the  death  of  my  sons.  They 
went  to  the  hills  of  Runa,  and  pursued  the  dark-brown 
hinds.  The  arrow  of  Cormalo  flew  in  secret ;  and  my 
children  fell.  He  came  to  the  maid  of  his  love  ;  to  I- 
nis-thona's  dark-haired  maid.  They  fled  over  the  de* 
sert,  and  Annir  remained  alone.  Night  came  on,  and 
day  appeared ;  nor  Argon's  voice,  nor  Ruro's  came- 
At  length  their  much-loved  dog  is  seen  ;  the  fleet  and 
bounding  Runar.  He  came  into  the  hall  and  howled ; 
and  seemed  to  look  towards  the  place  of  their  fall.  Wc 

c  The  notion  of  Osslan  concerning  the  state  of  the  deceased,  wag 
the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Roman.  They  ima= 
gined  that  the  souls  pursued,  in  their  separate  state,  the  employ- 
ments and  pleasures  of  their  former  life. 

f  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable  in  the  days  of  Ossi- 
an,  for  emitting  a  pestilential  vapour  in  autumn.  '*  And  thou,  O 
valiant  Duchomar,  like  the  mist  of  marshy  Lano,  when  it  sails  over 
the  plains  of  autumn,  and  brings  death  to  the  people."  Fingal,  B    I. 

g  By  the  honour  of  the  spear  is  meant  a  kiiiU  of  tournament  prac- 
thcd,  33'orj  th«  ai.t:-?at  uorcJ-.ern  nation*. 
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followed  him  :  we  found  them  here:  and  laid  them  by 
this  mossy  stream.  This  is  the  haunt  of  Annir,  when 
the  chase  of  the  hinds  is  over.  I  bend  like  tlie  trunk 
of  an  aged  oak  above  them :  and  my  tears  for  e- 
ver  flow." 

**  O  Ronnan  !"  said  the  rising  Oscar,  "  Ogar  king^ 
of  spears !  call  my  heroes  to  my  side,  the  sons  of 
streamy  Morten.  To-day  we  go  to  Lane's  water 
that  sends  forth  the  cloud  of  death.  Cormalo  v/ill  not 
long  rejoice :  death  is  often  at  the  point  of  our  swords.'* 

They  came  over  the  desert  like  stormy  clouds,  when 
tlie  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath :  their  edges  are  ting- 
ed with  lightning  :  and  the  eclioing  groves  foresee  the 
storm.  The  horn  of  Oscar's  battle  was  heard  ;  and 
Lano  shook  in  all  its  waves*  The  children  of  tiie  lake 
convened  around  die  sounding  shield  of  Cormalo. 
Oscar  fought,  as  he  was  wont  in  battle.  Cormalo  fell 
beneath  his  sword  :  and  the  sons  of  the  dismal  Lano 
fled  to  their  secret  vales.  Oscar  brought  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inis-thona,  to  Annir's  echoing  halls.  The 
face  of  age  was  bright  with  joy ;  he  blest  die  king  of 
swords. 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  Ossian,  when  he  beheld 
the  distant  sail  of  his  son  !  it  was  like  a  cloud  of  light 
that  rises  in  the  east,  when  the  traveller  is  sad  in  a  land 
unknown,  and  dismal  night  with  her  ghosts  is  sitting 
around  him.  We  brought  him,  widi  songs,  to  Selma's 
halls.  Fingal  ordered  the  feast  of  shells  to  be  spread. 
A  thousand  bards  raised  the  name  of  Oscar :  and  Mor- 
ven  answered  to  the  noise.  1  he  daughter  of  Toscar 
was  there,  and  her  voice  was  iii:e  the  harp  ;  when  the 
distaTit  sound  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the  soft-ruslling 
breeze  of  the  vale. 

O  lay  me,  ye  that  see  the  light,  near  som.e  rock  of  my 
hills ;  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around,  let  the  rustling 
oak  be  near.  Green  be  tlie  place  of  my  rest ;  and  let 
tlie  sound  of  the  distant  torrent  be  heard.  Daughter  of 
Toscar,  take  the  harp,  and  raise  the  lovely  song  of  Sel- 
ma ;  that  sleep  may  overtake  my  soul  in  the  midst  of 
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joy  ;  that  the  dreams  of  my  youth  may  return,  and  the 
days  of  the  mighty  Fingal.  Selma !  I  behold  thy  tow- 
ers, thy  trees,  a  id  shaded  walls.  I  see  the  heroes  of  Mor- 
ven  :  and  hear  the  song  of  bards.  Oscar  lifts  the  sword 
of  Cormalo  ;  and  a  thousand  youths  admire  its  stud- 
ded thongs.  Thev  look  v/ith  wonder  on  my  son !  and 
lidmire  the  strcngtii  of  his  arm..  They  mari<.  the  joy  of 
his  fither's  eyes  ;  they  long  for  an  equal  fame.  And 
ye  shall  have  your  fame,  O  sons  of  streamy  Morven. 
^ly  soul  is  often  brightened  with  the  song  ;  and  I  re-, 
member  the  companions  of  my  youth.  But  sleep 
descends  with  the  sound  of  the  harp ;  and  pleasant 
dreams  begin  to  rise.  Ye  sons  of  the  chase  stand  far 
distant,  nor  disturb  my  rest.  The  bard  of  other  times 
converses  n  )Vv  with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the  days 
of  old.  Sons  of  the  cha«e  stand  far  distant  j  disturb 
not  the  df€ams  of  Qssian. 


THE 

BATTLE  OF  LOR  A: 

A  POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Fingal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled  Swafaft 
from  that  kingdom,  made  a  feast  to  all  his  heroes  :  he  forgot  to  in- 
vite Ma-roanan  and  Aldo,  two  chiefs,  wlio  had  not  been  along  with* 
him  on  his  expedition.  They  resented  his  neglect :  and  went  ovcc 
to  Erragon  king  of  Sora,  a  country  of  Scandinavia,  the  declared  e- 
nemy  of  Fingal.  The  valour  ©f  Aldo  soan  gained  him  a  great  re. 
putation  in  Sora ;  and  Lornia  the  bcautL''ul  -A-ifc  of  Erragon  fell  in 
love  witl  him.  He  found  means  to  escape  with  her,  and  tocome 
to  Fingal,  who  resided  then  in  Selma,  on  the  wejttern  coast.  Er- 
ragon invaded  Scotland,  and  was  slain  in  battle  by  Gaul  the  son 
of  Morni,  after  he  had  rejected  terms  of  peace  ofitred  him  by  Fin- 
gal. In  this  war  Aldo  fell  in  a  single  combat,  by  the  hands  of  his 
rival  Erragon;  and  the  unfortunate  Lorma  afterwards  died  of 
grief. 

SON  of  the  distant  land,  who  dwellest  in  the  secret- 
ceU  !  do  I  hear  the  sound  of  thy  grove  ?  or  is  it 
the  voice  of  thy  songs  ?  The  torrent  was  lOud  in  my  ear, 
but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice ;  dost  thou  pr-aise  the  chiefs 
of  thy  land ;  or  the  splits  '^  of  the  wind !  But,  lonely 
dweller  of  the  rocks !  look  over  that  heathy  plain : 
thou  seest  green  tombs,  with  their  rank  whisthng  grass; 
with  their  stones  of  mossy  heads :  thou  seest  them, 
son  of  the  rock ;  but  Ossian's  eyes  have  failed, 

A  mountain-stream  comes  roaring  down  and  sends 
its  waters  round  a  green  liill :  four  mossy  stones,  in 
the  midst  of  withered  glass,  rear  their  heads  on  the 
top :  two  trees,  which  the  storms  have  bent, spread  their 
whistling  branches  around.  This  is  thy  dwelling,  Er- 
ragon ^ ;  this  thy  narrow  house  ;  the  sound  of  thy  shells 

a  The  poet  alludes  to  the  religious  hymns  of  the  Culdecs. 

b  Erragon,  or  Ferg  thonn,  signifies  the  rage  of  the  waves :  proba- 
bly a  poetical  name  given  him  by  Oisian  himself  j  for  he  goes  by  the 
vamc  gf  Amur  iotrAditiun. 
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has  been  long  forgot  in  Sora :  and  thy  shield  is  become 
dark  in  thy  hall.  Erragon,  king  of  ships  !  chief  of  dis^ 
tant  Sora !  how  hast  thou  fallen  on  our  mountains  ? 
How  is  the  mighty  low  ?  Son  of  the  secret  cell !  dost  thou 
delight  in  songs  ?  Hear  the  battle  of  Lora :  the  sound 
of  its  steel  is  long  since  past.  So  thunder  on  the  dark- 
ened hills  roars  and  is  no  more.  The  sun  returns  with 
his  silent  beams :  the  glittering  rocks,  and  green  heads 
of  the  mountains  smile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  ships  <=,  from  Ullin's 
rolling  waves ;  our  white  sheets  hung  loose  to  the  masts : 
and  the  boisterous  winds  roared  through  the  groves  of 
Morven,  The  horn  of  the  king  is  sounded,  and  the 
deer  start  from  their  rocks.  Our  arrows  flew  in  the 
v/oods :  the  feast  of  the  hill  was  spread.  Our  joy  was 
great  on  our  rocks,  for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran. 
Two  heroes  were  forgot  at  our  fe^st ;  and  the  rage  of 
their  bosoms  burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  m  se- 
cret :  the  sigh  bursts  from  their  breasts.  They  are  seen 
to  talk  together,  and  to  throw  their  spears  on  earth. 
They  were  two  dark  clouds  in  the  midst  of  our  joy ; 
like  pillars  of  mist  on  the  settled  sea  ;  it  glitters  to  the 
sun,  but  the  mariners  fear  a  storm. 

"  Raise  my  white  sails,"  said  Ma-ronnan,  "  raise 
them  to  the  winds  of  the  west ;  let  us  rush,  O  Aid ), 
through  the  foam  of  the  northern  wave.  We  are  for- 
got at  the  feast ;  but  our  arms  have  been  red  in  blood. 
Let  us  leave  the  hills  of  Fingal,  and  serve  the  king  of 
Sora.  His  countenance  is  fierce,  and  the  war  darkens 
round  his  spear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aido,  in  the 
battles  of  echoing  Sora." 

They  took  their  swords  and  shields  of  thongs  :  and 
rushed  to  Luinar's  sounding  hay,  Thev  came  to  Sora^s 
haughty  king,  the  chief  of  bounding  steeds.  Erragon 
had  returned  from  the  chase :  his  spear  was  red  in 
blood.  He  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground;  and 
whistled  as  he  went.  He  took  the  strangers  to  his 
feasts :  and  diey  fought  and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

c  This  was  at  Fjngal's  return  from  his  war  against  Swaran. 
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AJdo  retutned  with  his  fame  toward  Sora's  lofty 
walls.  From  her  tower  looked  the  spouse  of  Erragori, 
the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lorma.  Her  dark-browa 
iiair  flies  on  the  wmd  of  ocean :  her  white-breast  heaves 
like  show  on  the  heath  ;  when  the  gentle  winds  arise  ^ 
and  slowly  move  it  in  the  light.  She  saw  voung  Aldo^ 
like  the  beam  of  Sora's  setting  sun.  Her  soft  heart  sigh- 
ed :  tears  filled  her  eyes  ;  and  her  white  arm  support- 
ed her  head.  Three  days  she  sat  within  the  hall,  and 
covered  grief  with  joy.  On  tlic  fourth  she  fled  with  the 
hero,  along  the  rolling  sea.  They  came  to  Cona's  mos-' 
sy  towers,  to  Fingal,  king  of  spears. 

"  Aldo  of  the  heart  ot  pride  !"  said  the  risitig  king, 
of  Morven,  "  Shall  I  defend  thee  fiom  the  wrath  of 
Sora's  injured  king  ?  Who  will  now  receive  my  people: 
into  their  halls,  or  give  the  feast  of  strangers,  since  Al- 
do of  the  little  soul,  has  carried  away  the  fair  of  Sora  ? 
Go  to  thy  hills,  thou  feeble  hand,  and  hide  thee  in  thy 
caves ;  mournful  is  the  battle  we  niust  fight,  with 
Sora's  gloomy  king*  Spirit  of  the  noble  Trenmof  ! 
when  will  Fingal  cease  to  fight  ?  I  v/as  born  in  the 
midst  of  battles d  ;  and  hiy  steps  must  move  in  blood  to 
my  tomb.  But  my  hand  did  riot  injure  the  weak,  my 
steel  did  not  touch  the  feeble  in  arms.  I  behold  thy 
tempests,  O  Moi-ven,  which  will  overturn  my  halls  ; 
when  my  children  are  dead  in  battle,  and  none  remains 
to  dwell  in  Selma.  Then  v.ill  the  feeble  come,  b\it 
they  will  riot  knovv'  my  tomb :  my  renown  is  in  the 
song :  and  my  actions  shall  be  as  a  dream  to  fu- 
ture times.'' 

His  people  gathered  round  Erfagori,  as  the  storms 
around  the  ghost  of  night ;  when  he  calls  them  from 
the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pOur  them  on  t!ie 
land  of  the  stranger.  He  came  to  the  shore  of  Coi;a, 
and  sent  his  bard  to  the  king ;  to  demand  the  combat 

d  Comlul  tlie  father  of  Fingal  was  slain  in  battle  against  the  tribd 
Of  Morni,  the  very  day  that  Fingal  was  born ;  so  that  he  may,  witH 
yroprict )',  be  iiid  to  L^ve  "  beta  how.  Ik  tl;e  xuidit  of  battles.'^ 
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cif  thousands,  or  the  land  of  many  hills.  Fingal  sat 
in  his  hall  with  the  conipanions  ot  his  youth  around 
him.  The  young  heroes  were  at  the  chase,  and  far 
distant  in  the  desert.  The  grey-haired  chiefs  talked 
'  of  other  times,  and  of  the  actions  of  their  youth  ; 
Y/hen  the  aged  Narthmor  '^  came,  the  king  of  streamy 
Lora. 

"  This  is  no  time,"  begun  the  chief,  "  to  hear  the 
songs  of  other  years ;  Erragon  frowns  on  the  coast,  and 
lifts  ten  thousand  swords.  Gloomy  is  the  king  among 
liis  chiefs  J  he  is  like  the  darkened  moon,  amidst  the 
meteors  of  night." 

"  Come,"  said  Fingal,  "  from  thyhall,  thou  daughter 
of  my  love  ;  come  from  thy  hail,  Bosmina^,  maid  of 
streamy  Morven  !  Narthmor,  take  the  steeds  g  of  the 
strangers,  and  attend  Ae  daughter  of  Fingal ;  let  her  bid 
the  king  of  Sora  to  our  feast,  to  Sclma's  shaded  wall, 
OfFor  him,  O  Bosmina,  the  peace  of  heroes,  and  the 
•^vc.dth  of  generous  Aldo  :  our  youths  are  far  distant, 
^nd  age  is  on  our  trembling  hands." 

She  came  to  the  host  of  Erragon,  like  a  beam  of  light 
to  a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand  shone  an  arrow  of  gold ; 
and  in  her  left,  a  sparkling  shell,  the  sign  of  Morven's 
peace,  Erragon  brightened  in  her  presence  as  a  rock 
before  th';  sudden  beams  of  the  sun  ;  when  they  issue 
from  a  broken  cloud,  diviiled  by  the  roaring  wmd. 

"  Son  of  the  distant  Sora,"  begun  the  mildly  blush^ 
ing  maid,  "  come  to  the  feast  of  Morven's  king,  to 
Jjelma's  shaded  walls.  Take  the  peace  of  heroes,  O 
^varrior,  and  let  the  dark  sword  rest  by  thy  side.  And 
jf  thou  chusest  the  wealth  of  kings,  hear  the  words  of 
the  generous  Aldo.  He  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred 
steeds,  the  children  of  the  rein ;  an  hundred  maids  froin 

c  Keart-mor, « prcat  frrength.*     Lora,  *  noisy.* 

i  Kos  mhiua,  'soft  and  tender  |iand.'  She  was  the  youngeet  of 
■pi  Tg;<!'s  children. 

g  These  were  probably  horses  taken  in  the  incursions  of  the  Cale- 
.'on-ans  into  the  Roirian  province,  wliich  seCHHS^gbeiatinutcdintt? 
/.iraic  of  '*  the  steeds  of  the  Strang  r^.'^ 
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that  lly  across  the  sky.  An  hundred  girdles  h  shall  al- 
so be  thine,  to  bind  high-bosoraedwomen ;  the  friends 
of  the  birth  of  heroes,  and  the  cure  of  the  sons  of  toil. 
Ten  shells  studded  witli  gems  shall  shine  in  Sora's  tow- 
er9^  the  blue  water  trembles  on  their  stars,  and  seems 
to  be  sparkling  wine.  They  gladdened  once  the  kings 
of  the  world ',  in  the  midst  of  their  echoing  halls. 
These,  O  hero,  shall  be  thine  ;  or  thy  white-bosomed 
spouse.  Lorma  shall  roll  her  briglit  eyes  in  thy  halls ; 
though  Fingal  loves  the  generous  Aldo :  Fingal  1  who 
never  injured  a  hero,  though  his  arm  is  strong." 

"  Soft  voice  of  Cona  !'*  replied  the  king,  "  tell  him, 
that  he  spreads  his  feast  in  vain.  Let  Fingal  pour  his 
spoils  around  me  ;  and  bend  beneath  my  power.  Let 
him  give  me  the  swords  of  his  fathers,  and  the  shields 
of  other  times ;  that  my  children  may  behold  them  in 
my  halls,  and  say,  "  These  are  the  arms  of  Fingal.'* 
"  Never  shall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls,"  said 
the  rising  pride  of  the  maid.  "  They  are  in  the  migh- 
ty liands  of  heroes,  who  never  yielded  in  war.  King 
of  the  echoing  Sora  I  the  storm  is  gathering  on  our 
hills.  Dost  thou  not  foresee  the  lall  of  thy  people, 
son  of  die  distant  Luid  ?" 

She  came  to  Selraa's  silent  halls ;  the  king  beheld 
her  down-cast  eyes.  lie  rose  from  his  place,  in  his 
strength,  and  shook  his  aged  locks.  He  took  the  sound- 
ing mail  of  Trenmor,  and  the  dark-brown  shield  of  his 
fathers.  Darkness  filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  stretch- 
ed his  hand  to  his  spear :  the  ghosts  of  thousands  were 


h  Sanctified  girdles,  till  very  lately,  were  kept  in  many  familiesitl 
the  north  of  Scotland  :  they  were  bound  abo'.it  women  in  labour, 
and  were  supposed  to  alleviate  their  pains,  and  to  accelerate  tlic 
birth.  They  were  impressed  with  several  mystical  figures,  and  the 
feremony  of  binding  tliem  about  the  woman's  waist,  was  accompa- 
nied with  words  and  gestures,  which  sliowed  the  custom  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  druids. 

i  Tiie  Roman  Emperors.  These  shells  were  some  of  chc  ipoiliof 
the  province. 

Vol.  L  \r 
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rear,  and  foresaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terribid 
joy  rose  in  the  face  of  the  aged  heroes  ;  they  rushed  to 
meet  the  foe;  their  thoughts  are  on  the  actions  of  other 
yesrs,  and  on  the  fame  of  the  tomb. 

Now  the  dogs  of  the  chase  appeared  at  TrathaPs 
tomb :  Fingal  knew  that  his  young  Jieroes  followed 
them,  and  he  stopt  in  the  midst  of  his  course.  Oscar 
appeared  the  first;  then  Morni's  son,  and  Nemi's  race : 
Fercuth  ^  showed  his  gloomy  form  :  Derraid  spread 
his  dark  hair  on  the  wind.  Ossian  came  the  last.  I 
hummed  the  song  of  other  times :  my  spear  supported 
my  steps  over  the  little  streams,  and  my  thoughts  were 
of  mighty  men.  Fingal  struck  his  bossy  shield  ;  and 
gave  the  dismal  sign  of  war;  a  thousand  swords  at  once 
unsheathed,  gleam  on  the  waving  heath.  Three  grey- 
haired  sons  of  song  raise  the  tuneful,  mournful  voice. 
Deep  and  dark  with  sounding  steps,  we  rush,  a  gloomy 
ridge,  along :  like  the  shower  of  a  storm,  when  it  pours 
en  the  narrow  vale. 

The  king'of  Morven  sat  on  his  hill :  the  sun-beam 
of  battle  ilew  on  the  wind :  the  companions  of  his 
youth  are  near,  with  all  their  v^^aving  locks  of  age. 
Joy  rose  in  the  hero's  eyes  when  he  beheld  his  sons 
in  war ;  when  he  saw  them  amidst  the  lightning  of 
swords,  and  mindful  of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers.  Er- 
lagon  came  on,  in  his  strength,  like  the  roar  of  a  win- 
ter-stream ;  the  battle  falls  in  his  course,  and  death  is 
at  his  side.  _  _       i 

"  Who  comes,"  said  Fingal,  "  like  the  bounding  I 
roc,  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His  shield  glitters  -t 
en  his  side ;  and  the  clang  of  his  armour  is  mournful. 
He  meets  with  Erragon  in  the  stiife!  Behold  the  batrle 
of  the  chiefs !  it  is  like  the  contending  of  ghosts  in  a 
gloomy  storm.  But  fallest  thou,  son  of  the  hill,  and  is 
thy  white  bosom  stained  with  blood  ?  Weep,  uniiappy 
Lorma,  Aide  is  no  more  !'* 

k  Fear-cuth,  the  same  with  Fergui,  « the  man  of  the  verd,'  o* 
»  commander  of  an  army. 
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The  king  took  the  spear  of  his  strength  ;  for  he  was 
sad  for  the  flJl  of  xildo  :  he  bent  his  dcatliful  eyes  on 
the  foe ;  but  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can  re- 
late the  fight  of  the  ciiiefs  ?  The  mighty  stranger  fell. 

"  Sons  of  Cona!"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  "  stop  the 
hand  of  death.  Mighty  is  lie  that  is  now  so  low ! 
and  much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora!  The  stranger  will 
come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder  why  it  is  silent. 
The  king  is  fallen,  O  stranger,  and  the  joy  of  his  house 
is  ceased.  Listen  to  the  sound  of  his  woods :  perliaps 
his  ghost  is  there ;  but  he  is  far  distant,  on  Morven, 
beneath  the  sword  of  a  foreign  foe."  Such  were  the 
words  of  Fingal,  v/hen  the  bard  raised  the  song  of  peace  ; 
we  stopped  our  uplifted  swords,  and  spared  the  feeble 
foe.  We  laid  Erragon  in  that  tomb  ;  and  I  raised  the 
voice  of  grief :  the  clouds  of  night  came  rolling  down, 
and  the  ghost  of  Erragon  appeared  to  some.  His  face 
v/as  cloudy  and  dark;  and  an  half-formed  sign  is  in  his 
breast.  Blest  be  thy  soul,  O  king  of  Sora !  thine  arm 
was  terrible  in  war ! 

Lorma  sat,  in  Aldo's  hall,  at  the  light  of  a  flaming 
oak  :  the  night  came,  but  he  did  not  return,  and  the 
soul  of  Lorma  is  sad.  *  *  What  detains  thee,  hunter  of 
Cona  ?  for  thou  didst  promise  to  return.  Has  the  deer 
been  distant  far ;  and  do  the  dark  winds  sigh  round 
thee  on  the  heath?  I  am  in  the  land  of  strangers;  where 
is  my  friend  ?  But  Aldo,  come  from  thy  echoing  hills, 
O  my  best  beloved!" 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate,  and  she  listens 
to  tiie  rustling  blast.  She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's  tread,  and 
joy  rises  in  her  face  ;  but  sorrow  returns  again,  like  a 
thin  cloud  on  the  moon.  "  And  wilt  thou  not  return, 
my  love  ?  Let  me  behold  the  f  ice  of  tlie  hill.  The 
moon  is  in  the  east.  Calm  and  bright  is  the  breast  of 
the  lake !  When  shall  I  behold  his  dogs  returning  from 
the  chase?  When  shalllhear  his  voice, loud  and  distant 
on  the  wind  ?  Come  from  thy  echoing  hills,  hunter  of 
woody  Cona!" 

His  thin  ghost  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  the  watiy 
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beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rushes  from  between  two 
clouds,  and  the  midnight  shower  is  on  the  field.  She 
followed  the  empty  form  over  the  heath,  for  she  knew 
that  her  hero  fell.  I  heard  her  approaching  cries  on 
the  wind,  like  the  mournful  voice  of  the  breeze,  when 
it  sighs  on  the  grass  of  the  cave. 

She  came,  she  found  her  hero :  her  voice  was  heard 
no  more  ;  silent  she  rolled  her  sad  eyes ;  she  was  pale 
as  a  watry  cloud,  that  rises  from  the  lake,  to  the  beam 
of  the  moon.  Few  were  her  days  on  Cona :  she  sunk 
into  the  tomb:  Fingal  commanded  his  bards;  and  they 
sung  over  the  death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters  of  Mor- 
ven  mourned  her  for  one  day  in  the  year,  when  die 
dark  winds  of  autumn  returned. 

Son  of  the  distant  land] !  thou  dwellcst  in  the  field  of 
fame  :  O  let  thy  song  rise,  at  times,  in  the  praise  of 
those  that  fell :  that  their  thin  ghosts  may  rejoice  a- 
round  thee  ;  and  the  soul  of  Lorma  come  on  a  moon- 
beam m,  when  thou  liest  down  to  rest,  and  the  moon 
looks  into  thy  cave.  Then  shalt  thou  see  her  lovely ; 
but  the  tear  is  still  on  her  cheek. 

1  The  poet  addresses  himself  to  the  Culdee. 
m  *•  Be'thou  on  a  moua-beam,  O  Mcrna,  near  the  window  of  my 
rc»ti  when  my  thought:  are  of  peace,  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over.** 

Fiiigal,  B.  L 


CONLATH  AND  CUTHONA: 

A  POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Conlarh  was  the  youngest  of  Morni's  sons,  and  brother  to  the  cc!e- 
br.'.ted  Gaul,  who  is  so  often  mentioned  in  Ossian's  poems.  He 
was  in  love  with  Ciitliona-the  daughter  of  Runiar,  when  Toscar 
the  son  of  Kinfena,  accompanied  by  Fercuth  his  fiicnd,  arrived, 
from  Ireland,  at  Mora,  where  Conlath  dwelt.  He  was  hospitably 
received,  and  acccording  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  feasted  three 
d.iys  with  Conlath.  On  the  fourth,  he  set  sail,  and  coasting  the 
island  of  waves,  probably  one  of  the  Hebrides,  he  saw  Cuthona 
hunting,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  carried  her  away  by  force,  in 
his  ship.  He  was  forced,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  I-thona,  a  de- 
sert isle.  In  the  mean  time  Conlath,  h.earing  of  the  rape,  sailed 
afier  him,  and  found  him  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  They  fought ;  and  they,  and  tlieir  followers,  fell  by 
ir.r.tual  wounds.  Cuthona  did  not  long  survive;  fer  s!ie  died  of 
grief  the  third  day  after.  Fingal,  "hearing  of  their  unfortunate 
death,  sent  Stormal  the  son  of  Moran  to  bury  them,  but  for^^ot  to 
send  a  bard,  to  sing  the  funeral  song  over  their  tombs.  The 
ghost  of  Conlath  came,  long  after,  to  Ossian,  to  entreat  him  to 
trai.smit  to  posterity  his  and  Cuthona's  fame.  For  it  was  the  o« 
pi  ion  of  the  times,  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  were  not  happy 
till  their  elegies  were  composed  by  a  bard. 

DID  not  Osslan  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  sound  of 
davs  thut  are  no  more  ?  Often  does  the  memory 
of  former  times  come,  hke  the  evening  sun,  on  my  souJ. 
The  noise  of  the  chase  is  renewed  ;  and,  in  thought,  I 
lift  t!ie  spear.  But  Ossian  did  hear  a  voice  :  Who  art 
thou,  son  of  the  night  ?  The  sons  of  little  men  are  a- 
sleep,  and  the  midnight  u-ind  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  shield  of  Fingal  that  echoestothe  blast:  ithangs 
in  Ossian's  hail,  and  he  feels  it  sometimes  with  his  hands. 
Yes  !  I  hear  thee,  my  friend  :  long  has  thy  voice  been 
absent  from  mine  ear !  What  brings  thee,  on  thy  cloud, 
to  Ossian,  son  of  the  generous  Morni !  Are  the  friends 
X  3 
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of  tlie  aged  near  thee  ?  Where  is  Oscar,  son  of  fame  ? 
He  was  often  near  thee,  O  Conkth,  when  the  din  of 
batde  rose. 

GhostofConlath.  Sleeps  the  sweet  voice  of  Co- 
na,  in  the  midst  of  his  rusding  hall  ?  Sleeps  Ossian  in 
his  hall;  and  his  friends  without  their  fame  ?  The  sea 
rolls  round  the  dark  I-thona  a,  and  our  tombs  are  not 
seen  by  the  stranger,  ilow  long  shall  cur  fame  be  un- 
heard, son  of  the  echoing  Morven  ? 

Os  s  I A  N .  O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee,  as  thou 
sittest,  dim,  on  thy  cloud  1  Art  thou  like  the  mist  of 
Lano  ;  or  an  half-extinguished  meteor  ?  Of  what  are 
the  skirts  of  thy  robe?  Of  what  is  thine  airy  bow  ?  But 
he  is  gone  on  his  blast  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Come 
from  thy  wall,  my  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  sound. 
Let  the  light  of  memory  rise  on  I-thona ;  that  I  may 
behold  my  friends.  And  Ossian  does  behold  his 
friends,  on  the  dark-blue  isle.  The  cave  of  Thona 
appears,  with  its  mossy  rocks  and  bending  trees.  A 
stream  roars  at  its  mouth,  and  Toscar  bends  over  its 
course.  Fercuth  is  sad  by  his  side  ;  and  the  maid  '^  of 
his  love  sits  at  a  distance  and  weep?.  Does  the  wind 
of  the  waves  deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  liear  them  speak  ? 

ToscAR.  The  night  was  stormy.  From  their  hills  the 
groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  sea  darkly  tumbled 
beneath  the  blast,  and  the  roaring  waves  were  climbing 
against  our  rocks.  The  lightning  came  often,  and 
showed  the  blasted  fern.  Fercuth !  I  saw  the  ghost  of 
night  c.  Silent  he  stood,  on  that  bank  ;  his  robe  of 
mist  Hew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears ;  an 
aged  man  he  seemed,  and  full  of  thought. 

a  I-thona,  •  is!;uid  of  waves,'  one  of  the  uninhabited  western  isles. 

b  Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Ruin^ir,  whom  Toscar  had  carried  a* 
way  by  force. 

c  It  was  lung  thought,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  that  storms  were 
Tsiscd  by  Che  ghosts  of  the  deceased.  This  notion  is  still  entertained 
by  the  vulgar;  for  they  think  that  vshirlwinds,  and  sudden  squalls 
of  wind  arc  occasioned  by  spirits,  who  transport  thcraseltres  ia  thac 
manner,  from  one  place  to  another. 
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Fercl'th.  It  was  thy  father,  O  Toscar;  and  h<j 
foresees  some  death  among  his  race.  Such  was  his 
appearance  on  Cromla,  betore  the  great  Ma-ronnan  d 
fell.  UUin  e !  with  thy  hills  of  grass,  how  pleasant  are 
thy  vales!  Silence  is  near  thy  blue  streams,  and  the 
sun  is  on  thy  fields.  Soft  is  the  sound  of  the  harp  in 
Selama  f,  ancl  lovely  the  cry  of  the  hunter  on  Cromla. 
But  we  are  in  the  dark  I-thona,  surrounded  by  the 
storm.  The  billows  lift  their  white  heads  above  our 
rocks  :  and  we  tremble  amidst  the  night. 

Tosc  AR.  Whether  is  the  soul  of  batde  fled,  Fercuth 
with  the  locks  of  age  :  I  have  seen  thee  undaunted  in 
danger,  and  thine  eyes  burning  with  joy  in  the  fight. 
Whether  is  the  soul  of  battle  iled  ?  Our  fathers  never 
feared.  Go  :  view  the  settling  sea  :  the  stormy  wind 
is  laid.  The  billows  still  tremble  on  the  deep,  and  seem 
to  fear  the  blast.  But  view  the  seutiing  sea :  morning 
is  grey  on  our  rocks.  The  sun  will  look  soon  from  his 
east,  in  all  his  pride  of  light.  I  lifted  up  my  sails, 
with  joy,  before  the  halls  of  generous  Conlath.  My 
course  was  by  the  isle  of  vv^aves,  where  his  love  pursu- 
ed the  deer.  I  saw  her,  like  that  beam  of  the  sun  that 
issues  from  a  cloud.  Her  hair  v/as  on  her  heaving 
breast ;  she,  bending  forward,  drew  the  bow :  her 
white  arm  seemed,  behind  her,  like  the  snow  of  Crom- 
la. Come  to  my  soul,  I  said,  tlrou  huntress  of  the  isle 
of  waves  !  But  she  spends  her  time  in  tears,  and  thinks 
of  the  generous  Conladi.  Where  can  I  find  thy  peace, 
Cuthona,  lovely  maid  ? 

Cu  T  H  ON  A.  g  A  distant  steep  bends  over  the  sea,  with 

d  Ma-ronnan  was  the  brother  of  Toscar. 

c  Ulo.ter  in  Ireland. 

f  Selamath, '  beautiful  to  behold,'  the  name  of  Toscar's  palace  on 
the  coast  of  Ulster,  ncai  the  mountain  Cromla,  the  scene  of  the  epic 
poem. 

g  Cuthona,  •  the  mournful  sound  of  the  v/avcs ;'  a  poetical  name 
given  her  by  Ossian,  on  account  of  her  mourning  to  the  sound  of 
the  waves i  her  name,  in  tradition,  is  Corm-huil,  'the  bluc-eyc4 
maid.* 
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aged  trees  and  mossy  rocks :  the  billows  roll  at  its  feet ; 
on  its  side  is  the  dwelling  of  roes.  The  people  call  it 
Ardven.  There  the  towers  of  Mora  rise.  There  Con- 
lath  looks  over  tlie  sea  for  his  only  love.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  chase  returned,  and  he  beheld  their  down- 
cast eyes.  Where  is  the  daughter  of  Rumar  ?  But 
they  answered  not.  My  peace  dwells  on  Ardven,  son 
of  the  distant  land  ! 

ToscAR.  And  Cuthona  shall  return  to  her  peace;  to 
the  halls  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the  friend  of  Tcs- 
car  :  I  have  feasted  in  his  halls.  Rise,  ye  gentle 
breezes  of  Ullin,  and  stretch  my  sails  towards  Ardven's 
shores.  Cuthona  shall  rest  on  Ardven  :  but  the  days 
of  Toscar  will  be  sad.  I  shall  sit  in  my  cave  in  the  field 
of  the  sun.  The  blast  will  rustle  in  my  trees,  and  I 
shall  think  it  is  Cuthona's  voice.  But  she  is  distant  far, 
in  the  halls  of  the  mighty  Conlath. 

Cuthona.  Oh  !  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  carries  the 
ghosts  of  my  fathers.  1  see  the  skii  ts  of  their  robes, 
like  grey  and  watry  mist.  V\^hen  shall  I  fall,  O  Ru- 
mar ?  Sad  Cuthona  sees  her  death.  Will  not  Conlath 
behold  me,  before  I  enter  the  narrow  house  ^  > 

OssiAN.Andhewiilbeholdthee,  Omaid:  becomes 
along  ihe  rolling  sea.  The  death  of  Toscar  is  dark  on 
his  spear ;  and  a  wound  is  in  his  side.  He  is  pale  at 
the  cave  of  Thona,  and  shows  his  ghastly  wound. 
Where  art  thou  with  thy  teais,  Cuthona  ?  the  chief  of 
Mora  dies.  The  vision  grows  dim  on  my  mind  :  I  be- 
hold the  chiefs  no  more.  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future 
times,remember  the  fall  of  ConlatJi  with  tears:  he  fell 
before  his  day;  and  sadness  darkened  in  his  hall.  His 
mother  looked  to  his  shield  on  the  wall,  and  it  was 
bloody !.  She  knew  that  her  hero  died,  and  her  sor- 
row was  heard  on  Mora.  Art  thou  pale  en  thy  reck, 
Cutliona,  before  the  fallen  chiefs  ?  Night  comes,  and 

h  The  grave. 

i  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  left  by  the  he-  ^ 

roes  at  home,  became  bloody  the  very  instant  their  owners  were  kill-  'i 

erij  tloug!:  at  f  vsr  so  great  a  distance,  | 
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day  returns,  but  none  appears  to  raise  their  tomb. 
Thou  frightenest  the  screaming  fowls  away,  and  thy 
tears  for  ever  flow.  Thou  art  paJe  as  a  watry  cloud, 
that  rises  from  a  lake. 

The  sons  of  the  desert  came,  and  they  found  her 
dead.  They  raise  a  tomb  over  the  heroes ;  and  she 
rests  at  the  side  of  Conlath.  Come  not  to  my  dreams, 
O  Conlath  ;  for  thou  hast  received  thy  fame.  Be  thy 
voice  far  distant  from  my  hall ;  th.it  sleep  may  descend 
at  night.  O  that  I  could  forget  my  friends  ;  till  my 
footsteps  cease  to  be  seen !  till  I  come  among  them  with 
joy !  and  lay  my  aged  limbs  in  the  narrow  house ! 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME, 
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